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(CGRATIS. 


TUESDAY NIGHT’S DEBATE. 
(By an Eye- Witness. ) 

Five o’clock in the House of Commons on Tues- 
day evening, May 9th. The House is pretty full, 
and the front seat of the members’ gallery facing 
the Liberal benches is entirely occupied. The 
Treasury bench is a little more than half full, the 
principal ,occupants being Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Bruce, and Mr. Forster. The front Opposition 
bench is crowded, nearly every person who had 
been in official connection with the_ Conservative 
party being present. This is generally an indica- 
tion that the course of the debate will be closely 
watched, and, if possible, some party advantage 
got out of it. The Ladies’, Speaker’s, and Strangers’ 
Galleries are crowded. Indeed, the right hon. 
gentleman who sits in the chair has had, it is un- 
derstood, to improvise some space in one or two 
of these compartments. Those who have been 
familiar with Nonconformist movements will at 
once see that the majority of the occupants belong 
to the advanced Nonconformist ranks. 

Mr. Miall had entered the House about half-past 
four, and had taken his seat at the corner of the 
middle bench just below the gangway ; his seconder, 
Mr. Lewis, sitting immediately below him, and Mr. 
Richard close by. At five precisely, all the orders 
of the day having been disposed of, the Speaker 
called upon Mr. Miall, who at once rose, but was 
interrupted by a dramatic movement of Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy, who stepped forward with a huge 
paper roll which he announced, amidst loud Con- 
servative cheers, to be a petition from 21,000 of the 
ratepayers and others of Bradford against the 
motion intended to be submitted to the House. Sir 
L. Palk, from the Opposition benches below the 
gangway, having presented another petition of similar 
import, and there being no others forthcoming, 
Mr. Miall again rose. A loud and peculiarly hearty 
cheer—the sort of cheer which it is very pleasant 
to hear, and which is calculated to encourage, sus- 
tain, and invigo reeted him. The hon. mem- 
ber, who appeared very calm and self-possessed, 
entered at once upon his subject, and drew forth 
an expression of general approbation when he 
announced that he should not rest his motion on 
any narrow or sectarian ground. He disclaimed any 
hostility to any Church or to any Church party— 
a disclaimer which some members on the Opposition 
benches evidently received with incredulity. He 
then justified himself for introducing the subject at 
the present time by a description of the state of 
public opinion abroad, and the condition of the 
Churcliitself at home. He then announced that he 
should not touch the religious aspect of the ques- 
tion, although that was the broadest and the most 
important. He proposed first to compare the pre- 
tensions and the performances of the Church. In 
doing this he pointed out its shortcomings as a reli- 


gious institution, and its failure to attain to nationa- 


lity or to produce uniformity. He next enlarged 
upon the injustice which is involved in its existence, 
which inflicted an injury, not merely upon those 
most nearly concerned im it, but on the national 
character and reputation. This injustice was illus- 
trated by a reference to the appropriation of the 
ecclesiastical revenues, which, said the hon. mem- 
ber, amidst loud disclaimers from the Opposition 
and from behind Treasury benches, were for the 
support of the religious institutions of the upper 
and richer classes of the community. He then 


the hon. member branched off to the next division 
of his subject, a cry of Time was heard, but 
was drowned so effectively by the cheers of the 


Liberal party that it was not heard again. Mr. 


that have been heard from Sir Roundell Palmer, 
was in characteristic vein. It looked a little as 
though parts of it had been prepared to answer 
arguments that had not been brought forward. If 


Miall went on to show the injury inflicted on sometimes narrow, its tone was high, and his quota- 
the Church herself by her connection with the State. tion from Wordsworth admirably brought in. 


It both paralysed and secularised it. The sale of 
livings, the mode of appointment of the bishops, 
the ground taken by the Episcopal bench in the 


Irish Church discussions, were adduced in proof. | 
From this the hon. member passed to the influence | 


of the Church in the rural districts, where, he 
maintained, religion could be adequately sustained 
without any fixed endowments—as it was in Wales, 
in the colonies, and in America. Lastly, in his 
peroration, Mr. Miall besought the House to take up 
the question in this time of peace, and before the 
political hurricane arose, of which the political 
Church would assuredly" be the first victim. He 
sat down at thirty-five minutes past six, having 
spoken for rather more than an hour and a half, 
amid loud, general and long-continued applause. 
From the manner in which the speech was listened to, 
and the expressions that every now and then dropped 
from some of the listeners, it was evident that its 
character had taken the House by surprise. What 
had beengenerally expected it is perhaps impossible 
to say ; but, judging from one of the speeches which 
followed, it would seem that a sectarian address 
had been anticipated, and that the particular line 
of argument followed by Mr. Miall, and the whole 
tone of his observations, were equally unexpected. 
It was unquestionable, however, that the speech 
had made, in what manner can hardly be described, 
a deep impression. | | 

On Mr. Miall resuming his seat, Mr. J. D. Lewis 
immediately rose and, in a brief and clearly de- 
livered speech, seconded the amendment. Mr. 
Lewis objected to the Establishment because the 
conditions on which it was first founded had long 
passed away. A right had been assumed to dictate 
religious opinion: that was gone. Then, it was 
maintained that the State must profess a particular 
religion: that was gone. Then it was to be the 
bulwark of Protestantism. After illustrating the 
latter point, Mr. Lewis, also, impressively warned 
the House to deal with this question in time. The 
hon. member spoke for only ten minutes, but com- 
pressed a great deal into his speech, and sat down 
with hearty applause. 

Before the Speaker had put the question, there 
were loud cries for Sir Roundell Palmer, whose in- 
tention to speak had been known for some days. 
The cries were renewed after the question had been 
read, but Mr. Bruce, the Home Secretary, rose to 


| express the views of the Government. The right hon. 


gentleman is generally a rather dry speaker, and 
although he is listened to with respect, he seldom 
commands sympathy. His early congratulation of 
Mr. Miall upon the toneof his speech was a gratifying 
indication that the debate would not, at least soon, 
descend to the sectarian level. Nor did it. Mr, 
Bruce confined his speech to an endeavour to dis- 
what had been done in the way of redress of 
grievances, and to the difficulty of aGovernment deal- 
ing with the question. When he declared that ‘‘ No 
Government would be justified in entering upon 
such a combat without the assurance of success,” 
he drew most natural ironical cheers. The speech 
was the speech of a practical statesman, who would 
wait upon time and circumstance, but who de- 


described the social mischief thvolved in the exist - | clined to enter upon the question at issue. 

ence of the Establishment, which ever generated a! Sir Roundell Palmer, rising from the seat imme- 
spirit of excluaiveness. The hon. member had now | diately behind Mr. Gladstone, then obeyed the call 
been speaking rather more than an hour to à of the House. He began with a tribute of praise 
House listening with earnest attention and in pro- | to the speech with which the debate was opened, 
found silence, excepting when the silence was broken and then proceeded to examine several of the posi- 
by a cheer or an occasional expression of disappro- tions which had been maintained in that speech. 
bation. The occupants of the Opposition benches His picture of the condition of the rural districts 
below the gangway, however, began to show. was drawn with the right hon. member's happiest 


signs of impatience. A brief buzz arose, and when skill. The whole speech, ifnot as powerful as some 


During the delivery of this speech, Mr. Gladstone, 
who had been intently, and sometimes eagerly, 
listening to the debate, began to take notes. 

Mr. Richard, occupying the place from which 
Mr. Miall had spoken, now rose, but at a self. 
sacrificing time. Dinner time—it was past eight 
o’clock—had long come, the House was getting 
thin. The hon. member, therefore, who, as we all 
know, can brave disadvantageous circumstances as 
well as any man, and better than most, had to de- 
liver, to a small audience, a speech which ought to 
have been heard by every member. Admirably 
arranged, full of apt illustrations and details, elo- 
quently and forcibly delivered, it was a speech 
which should make Welshmen proud of their 
countryman. 

Mr. Scourfield, from the lower Opposition 
benches, rose to reply, and now the House was 
nearly at zero, with about twenty members. The 
Welsh Tory member, however, did not keep his 
audience long. Mr. Watkin Williams, from the 
Radical benches, followed, and distinguished him- 
self by the rather singular force and candour with 
which he put the arguments for Church Establish- 
ments ; at the same time declining to recognise their 
conélusiveness. | 7 

It was now half-past nine, and Dr. Ball rose from 
the front Conservative bench, but he was not so 
happy as usual. His short speech was, for the 
most part, confined to an attack on the Govern- 
ment for not stating their views more openly, and 
on the Home Secretary for his real affirmation ” 
of the question. The speech was just a little too 
violent, and was wanting in proportion. How- 
ever, it only lasted ten minutes. 


Then Mr. Leatham rose, and in one of his 


happiest addresses—happily conceived and happily 
delivered — brought the House together. The 
speech of the hon. member was full of phrases, that 
not only compel applause, but which linger on the 
ear and in the memory for a long period. Such 
was his description of the Church as a paradox 
in legislation and an excrescence in our political 


system.” Such was his use of the description of 


„ perpetual pick-me-ups,” as applied to Church 

icwork. Such was his courageous ques- 
tion, which, by its directness, suddenness, and 
force perfectly startled the Ministerial benches, 
when he asked, How long are we, a party of Dis- 
senters, to follow a Cabinet of Churchmen?” An 
allusion to a Nonconformist member of the Govern. 
ment who was about to vote against the motion, 
called up Mr. Winterbotham, who stated with some 
warmth, and amidst the excited cheers of the 
Ministerial bench, that he had declared his inten- 
tion long before be joined the Ministry. Mr. 
Leatham’s speech may have been the liveliest of 
the evening, but in its life it did not descend 
below the high range ‘at which the debate had 
been conducted. 

Mr. Disraeli's appearance was unexpected. Pro- 
bably mixed motives induced him to rise,—first, to 
keep the Church, as a political party, under his 
leadership, and, secondly, to provoke a more deci- 
sive utterance from the Cabinet. The right hon. 
gentleman, who, at first, went straight to the point 
at issue, afterwards ranged over a variety of argu- 
ments, some of which were rather grotesquely 
exaggerated. But his speech was, on the whole, a 
good speech for its purpose. The compliment paid 
to the member for Bradford was, we suppose, as 
unlooked for as many other things that he said, but 
it was paid with great grace of language and manner. 
Mr. Disraeli, as we all know, can do such work 
with a literary nicety and skill which even Mr. 
Gladstone cannot equal. 
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Mr. Gladstone may be said to have bounded up as 
soon as the Opposition leader sat dowp, h 
made it appear that his Churchmanship vas equs 
that of his great political opponent. The en of 
the right hon. gentleman are dealt with elsewhere, 
and some of them will furnish, in time to come, 
fruitful topics of discussion. It was noticeable that 
he avoided the principle at issue, and confined him- 
self m@fnl the present working ofthe Esfi@blish- 
ment, to it popularityand tothe difijcultgiof dis- 
establishing it. Füsenle firsbstime in his Parlia- 
mentary history, Mr. G 
ack@wledgéd the politidal swength of the Non 
conformist body, who had, he confessed, the 
power to shatter the whole Liberal party. But the 
main point. on which he rested his opposition to the 
motion was his belief that the country was opposed 
to it. 

When, just after midnight, Mr. Miall rose to 
reply, he was very cordially received. But the 
hon. member, knowing the House pretty well, de- 
tained it from the division only five minutes. The 
Speaker's bell rang, and a good many—the Irish 
Roman Catholic Liberals almost in a body—walked 
out of the House. The early return of the tellers 
for the ayes showed how the division had gone; 
but it was known, all through, what the numbers 

would probably be. Ninety-one; including tellers, 
was just one more than had been calculated upon, 
while the 374 might have been any number more or 
lesa which Conservatives, Liberals, and the Govern: 
men combined might have chose to bring up. 

So ended the debate which; as à whole, greatly 


exceeded the expectations of any of those who had 


anxiously’ bee 1 looking forward to it. Not a word 
was said which any one would care ‘to withdraw. 
There’ is; we believe; hardly a precedent fora de- 
bate on such a subject being conducted with such 
uniform dignity’ It was for the most part a dis- 
cussion between Christian statesmen and gentle- 
men. Scarcely once did it descend below the 
highest moral level. Never once did it degenerate 
into a squabble. The moral atmosphere of the 
Hotise would, we believe, have made this impossible. 
DELTA. 


THE LATE REV. THOMAS T. LYNCH. 


We regret to have to record the death of this 

eminent Christian teacher and preacher. His health 
had been for some years very much broken : so much. 
so that t he effort to preach twice on a Sunday would 
render him prostrate for several. days afterwards, 
and he was obliged, much against his will, to restrict 
himself to one service. He preached as usual, with 
his accustomed vigour of thought and felicity of 
illustration and utterance, on Sunday week, the 30th 
ult., and also at the following Thursday-evening 
service. On Friday symptoms of low fever appeared, 
and he was obliged to provide a substitute last 
Sunday. The fever increased, and on its subsidence 
on Monday left him in a state of prostration from 
which he never rallied. He died very early on 
Tuesday morning. 
felt. His congregation was a small one, but attached 
to him by a deep personal reverence and admiration 
which only the rarest moral and intellectual quali- 
ties could elicit. But as a preacher he was valued 
far and wide. Many there were living at long dis- 
tances who looked upon the opportunity of hearing 
Mr. Lynch as the brightest event in their occa- 
sional visits to London, and his congregation always 
contained a proportion of these, who felt almost as 
much associated with him in sympathy and interest 
as his own congregation, It is not possible for us 
now to enter into any sufficient description of his 
character as a man and as a preacher. 


No sect could specially claim him as belonging | ceed 


to iteelf, but he was in sympathy with all, and in 
many respects the most able representative of broad 
and Liberal theology among thoughtful Christians. 


By men of all shades of belief he was known and | the 
valued.. We could name many clergymen and 


men of high literary eminence, who knew: and. 
esteemed him both as a man, a preacher, and an, 
author. ) 

Although Mr. Lynch. has published several 
volumes, yet those who knew him best as a preacher 
feel howimperfectly his booksrepresent the inexhaus- 
tible versatility, variety, vigour, and depth, of his 
religious teachings. Besides pamphlets and essays, 
articles and literary papers scattered in magazines 
and reviews, he has left ‘‘ Memorials of Theophilus 
Trinal,” Essays on the Forms of Literature,” 


“Three Months’ Ministry,“ Mornington Lec: | 


tures,” and an exquisite collection of sacred hymns 
and poems called The Rivulet.” Mr. Lynch was 
accomplished in many ways. He had an exten- 
sive and critical knowledge of all the best theo- 
logical schools and systems from Swedenborg, , 


Mr. Lynch’s loss will be widely 


fullfi and frankly } 


, 


=. 


vorgazz or pianoforte to somehi the choigest prodaic- 
tion hof the great masters perhapsshis gregitst 


; 


equal: One vould not easily spend ten minutes with 


Law, and the Mystics to Calvin and the Puritan 


writers, in que direction, to Ne se 

in anchher. Tera 2 d h R nf. 
knowledge wastof wide range and Mepth. had 
by a no means superficial knowledge of natural 
science in several departments, and a considerable 
aptitude for mathematics. He was a musician of 


considerable skill, and could give expression on the 


avdmriteewere Handel, Benhoven, and Bach. As 
comversationalist, we haus rarely met with ähis 


him without hearing something his auditor would not 
willingly forget. Mr. Lynch was in his fifty - third 
year when he died. He leaves to: mourn his loss 
a widow, who is a sister of the Rev. S. T. Porter, of 
Glasgow, and one son just ripening into manhood. 


Anniversary Meetings 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BI BLK. SOCIET X. 


This society held its annual meeting at Exeter 
Hall. on Wednesday last, under the presidency. of. 


the Earl of Shaftesbury. The hall, though not 
inconveniently crowded, ‘was well filled. e Rev. 
C. Jackson opened the proceedings by prayer, and 
by reading the 115th Psalm. 

The Rev. S. Berens read the annual report of 


the society,. presenting a review of the proceedings 
of the "year, which, it stated, had aa one of 
remarkable interest, not only in the history of 
Europe, but in the labours of the society. 


Whatever moral judgment posterity might 
on the transactions which had disturbed an: 
the condition of Europe during the last decade, their 
effect had been uniformly fa vourable to the circulation 


of the Scriptures. The area of practicable labour had 


* ounce 
m 


been progressively en d, and there was now no 
part from which the operations of the 
were formally and authoritatively excluded. The 


Scriptures, too, had gone forth on a scale greatly 
surpassing all former experience, and that not merely 
in countries affected by the war. Nearly four millions 
of the of the Bible, in whole or in part, hai been 
circu during the year. After a touching allusion 
to the death of Mr Josiah Forster, Mr. Thomas Phillips. 
andeM de Pressensé, the report stated that the com 
mittee. had. had. very arduous and difficult duties to 
perform. Never had their meetingsg been more fully 
attended and their deliberations more eminently per- 
vaded by the influenes of love and mutual forbearance: | 
he report then referred to theclaimsof#rance on Knglish 
sympathy and help. It would be premature to. express 
an opinion as to the manner in which political ch 

might affect the society’s operations, but it would be 
ungenerous not to acknowledge that during the reign: of 
the late Emperor considerable facilities were enj 
for the prosecution of the work. The unrestric 
mission to distribute the Sc 
tion of 1867 was very much owing. to the 7 
influence of the Emperor. The responsible control of 
the operations in France had been entrusted to M. de 
Pressens6, whose enthusiasm and singleness of purpose 
in the work bad been very remarkable, and who: 
regarded the circulation of the Scriptures in his 
country as the must essential and effective of all Christian. 
agencies for diffusing religiousenlightenment. For thirty- 
seven years he had been the faithful servant of the seciety,- 
and r 
had been disseminated in France. The war, while impart: . 
ing new life to the work, had created embarrass ment, and 
involved the 1 serious ‘perils. Destrous of 
distributing the Scriptures among the soldiers who were 
being hurried forward to the German frontier, the 
society authorised M. de Pressensé to distribute single 
Gospels to any extent gratuitously, and to reduce the 
prices of Bibles and Testaments in favour of the military; 
while, with regard to hospitals, the free distribution of 
Testaments as well as portions was sanctioned. In the 
month of August there were twelve * with the 
army on the frontiers. At the time of M. de Pressensé | 


r 


ures at the Paris * xhibi- 


noy, amouuted to 472,353 0 
the society to various organisa · 


vious year, the total number being ö 
A. . e precedent. The total 
* * 


circulation had been 1 the issues of the 
ha deen 822/600, showing an excess of 


; 


of tho doors ‘for the effectual 
work; In addition to the large — of Scriptures in 
the German depots for immediate use, thesociety ordered | 


200,000 copies within twenty-four hours of the declara- 
tion of war, and these were 


speed. 

withdrawn from their ordinary operations, and furnished. 

with instructions for guidance in the new and onerous 

duties im upon them. Evidences were alread 
t that the work amongst the German and 


society, but one most richly 
Tho total chresiodion in Aperia 
which had been dis- 
proper, but in 
at each o 


* 


| Galli 


| thus referred to Mr 


ol 640} 


the society, and indicated the variety and multiplicity | 
prosecution of the 


were 

and 

ke a 
m 


id amounte to more than 80,008 copies Witt regard 
to Italy, the most striking incidents connected with the 
work of the year was that which found its utterance in 
those welcome words, Rome open to the Bible.“ The 
ban of proscription had been lifted from God's word, 
and it could be now circulated freely throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. For the last two or 
three years the circulation had exhibited some decline ; 
but the tendency of the circulation of last year was 
rather to increase, the entire issnes having amounted to 
31,257, showing an excess of 5,380 copies over the pre- 
vious year. Premises had been secured in the Corso for 
a term of years for the sale of the Scriptures. This had 
proved a veritable phenomenon in Rome, and many had 
regarled it with amazement, and almost with in q 
while others viewed it with terror, as foreshadowin 
evil days to the Pa nasy. In India the ciroulation effeoted : 
by the various auxiliaries had amounted in the past year 
to 94850 copies. To Marl the committee had 
sent out 428 Bibles, 18, Testaments. and 58,000 
rtions. The oommittee were now printing 20,000 
copies of the complete Bible, and 50,000 of the New 
Testament, both editions being urgently needed. After 
| alluding to the loss by death of several vice-presidents 
and other friends of the society, the report alluded to 
the suljject of finances: It would — no ma ter 
of surprise, if, r the unexampled flow of Lene - 
volent contributions during the year to alleviate the 
calamities of war, an unfavourable impression had been 
made upon the resources of the society, but on closing 


odified | the accounts it appeared that the receipts amounted to 


|. 3,3121. above those of the previous year. the total amount 
being 178, 000f., or, including special funds, 150, 000“. 
The payments during the year been exceptionally 
rey! amounting on the general aceount to 173,000/,, or 
19,000“. beyond the ordinary payments of the previous 
year ; including special payments, the expenditure had 
amounted to 188. C00. The total ixsues from the depot 
at home amounted to 2,144,601 copies, from the: depots 
abroad 1,708, 466 copies, being an aggregate total of 
3,903,067, a number never previously attained. 

The . of GLOUCESTER and BRIS TOL, in 
moving the adoption of the report, said he felt the 
honour of having the resolution entrusted to him, 
the more from the oircumstance of that being the 
first .occasion on which he had attended the 
meetings of the society. It might be asked why he 
had not attended before, and why it was that 
he attended on that occasion. He would frankly 
answer the first’ question by eg that ‘up toa 
very shortitime since he was not fully persuaded in 
his own mind as to the nature of the operations of 
the society. But during last year steps were taken 
by the Convocation for the province of Canterbury 
to appoint a company to make a revision of the 


authorised version of the — me , and he ha 
joined that company, made his first visit 8 
ible Society's buildings: He then looked 
about him, and he felt. that. r having taken 80 
responsible a step as he had described, it was 
hardly right that he should much longer be a 
Sip re; but that he should become a friend. 
He did become a friend, and the society had 


———ů — be present that day; 
and there he was, nothing doubting. (Cheers.) A 
most memorable and most mysterious sign of the 
times was to be seen in the fact he h related 
the other day, that when the soldiers of the King 
of Italy took the oath of allegiance they no longer 
did so on the crucifix, but on the Scriptures. 
(Cheers.) Adverting to the evidence taken before 
the Committee of the House of Lords on the Uni- 
versity Tests Bill, showing that infidelity was 
springing up in quarters where it had not before 
ap his lordship said they might, neverthe- 
less be reassured by the strong proofs presented to 
them that the Word of God was making its way all 
over the world. (Cheers.) 


The Rev. Dr. Durr seconded the resolution in a 
long and powerful speech, in the course of which he 


. Darwin’s new theory, and the 
speculations of scientific men :— 


This is not a day for silence. There is a time, no 


| doubt, to be silent; but there is also a time 


out. 


Now, the Bible gives peat arity 
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weight of a sparrow?! 1 maintain that this central link. 
is eo: brittle and weak that the whole thiug is worthless 
and the system gues. to / pices 5. and the Bible stands 


out, 
- have dwelt further 9 this than IL. dutendled. But 
time is very. short ant life very unoertain, ann, one likes 
to’ bestify for that which the goort bishop hid said will go 
With us tinto eternity. ‘Yes, chat f GO 
will go with us there. The seuls of the vedeemedt there 
rare transformed: souls’ by the power of that blessed . 


1 12 pre | weak chat it — break to pieees by the that the | 
1 — 


‘TSUPRDEMBNT) T0:! THEONONCONEORMEST. 


as it used to do, upon its impregnable rack. I wih great applause, in seconding the resotution, 


said: 
kt is: now nearly. 
‘of srantting on this platform end adding m timouy 


to the anck vast importance of the British and | 


Poreigm Rible Society. It was prosperons then, and 


though thirty years have gone by Idomnot ses u single 


Word: and the love which is throughout the Bible } wrinkle on its brow, nor oue grey hair on its venerable 


will be reigning in heaven, But I. have said 

‘that. there is a practically demonstrative evi- 
dence. I hold that 9 — — of this report 
to day is one of the est evidences of the 
truth and divinity of the Bible. There is a something 
about the Bible after all - a power. and an influence 
“which no other book possesses. What is it that has 
drought this immense audience ‘together? Not the 
„eweepings of the streets assuredly; not the low, the 
0 of f uneducated ;.the-very élite of the Christian 
2 are assembled ‘here to-day men of 
Pn. syd and professions in life to do homage to the 
Bible, and, in proof of the reality of their convictions, | 
to give up ‘their tena, and thousands, and hundreds of | 
thousands of pounds to get it translated into: all the 
| mages of the earth, and circulated through all, the 
“families of the earth. And what are the meetings 
mat have been assembled here during the last days, 
„and will assemble for days to come! Have: they not 
moet to raise up men who shall go forth as a little army 
for the trauslating of this blessed book, and the pro- 
-olamation of ita message te. those who: come: within ‘its 
yd say there is a power and an influence indicated 
these. facts: which belong to. no other book. Take 
+ 4 books of these learned men, these mighty savans 
‘ who are up in the heights above the elouds, in their own 
wisdom ; and tell me what meetings have they held, 
what thousands uf pounds have they contributed, what 


army have they sent forth, in der to oiroulate their 


books; and translate them ‘for the benefit of all people 
and all lands? ‘They look down upon us as a set 
N — poor — Why don't they enlighten 
then? Why not send forth thein luminaries 
give light to all people.» 1 dispel the 
Laden I venture to say * seriously 
propounded auch a N to oy of ti them y would be 
>» amazed, astonished ; ir very hairs would almost 
“stand on end with N. very much as they 
would-be astonished if those strange fossil remain 
‘which they have been colleeting im their museums should 
‘besuddenl,: galvanived into life, us if those monstrous | 
6 8 re · Adamite creatures were to be . 
into life a n their met — 
garound chem, (Langhter.) ion comes, and it 
‘is a pra tional one, Haw has he B Bible this anit in- 
> fluence so immesxsurab! danrt het rit 
»books have! What is it? How ist? 
„ philosoh bers. are bound to answer the question. An 
9 effect must have a eause—a cause adequate and com- 
— to produce it Why is it that their books are 
sopowerless? Why cote the Bible is so powerful! 
I say iv is a fair question, 1 — * are bonnd to answer 
it. We enn answer it. is the reason. Whilst 
those people un:loubter 4 4 most earnestly to seek 
the highest temporal welfare of man, the chief end and 
im of the Bible is of a more transcen:lental kind, of a 
kind which one is grieved to say these learned men 
— haps even understand, much less sympathise 
fe ia this higher, diviner, nobler end or aim 
‘wrought thousands tegether here this day, It 
biber, ſiviner, nobler aim, even that of sa 
t souls through the {ncarnation; the sacrificia 
ng death, blood , and righteousness of God's own 
‘Eternal Son—it is the marvellous: story of redeeming 
love, a story of unspeakable: tenderness, in which the 
e of relemption is unfolded,‘ with the s lemnity 
of its sanctions, the vitalising force of its motive, the 
ufeithfulness of its warnings, the alluring sweetness of 
ita promises, the ideur aud magnificence of its 
promise t reward—it is thisewhich bas in ‘reality se- 
gregated hundreds and th usands of men aud women 
of refined, and culturel minds from the homes, av, 
and ‘often from. the: 2 of their fathera, Which 
has prevailed upon them to feliuquish the 1 
beloved friends, of endeariug associations and fel 


, and to 17 forth into the very heart of the 
eee moral wastes of heathenism, and 4 
6 ise their a ch . on N t . 

) has done, in the 
8 


— The Rev. Dr. WIIsox, of 
| ‘the resolution, said that the: 


D 
. satisfactory and — Ah | 
circulation there were in 
were not encountered in any other 5 
possessed a sacred. literature .of its. own of great 
antiquity, and it was a difficult. matter to induse 
2 ple to abandon it. Yet many. natives 
copies of the Bible, and 
Mee Natives of all 


India would mat be.satistied: with 
a recognition both of ite judicial 


|} Genesis, and end at Mal 


— 4 | 


bead v and we shall hope aud believe that it will renew 
its youth, and continue, until the kingdoms of the 
ngdoms of our: Lord and of His |; 


earth become the ki 
Christ.” During that period of thirty years I have 
been engayed, as you know, in the interior of Africa 
and that atid ition a man 's life, after having — 
‘twenty-three years before, a very great 

I feel the effects of it. The-ferniture of an — 4 
brain is worn mach wornjbut for all that I am still 


> 


is a work in which one cannot tire. When I was last 


ment in the Sechuana, language. On my return the 
next thing I un- lertook was a trauslation of the Old, 
Testament. I remember on that occasion Dr. Living- 
stone (whom we expect some of these days to sew — 
‘(applause)—was present, and I asked him if he did nt 
think it was beat to trunslate integral portions. ‘No, 
no, ‘said he; m opinion is that the best ching! is to 
begin at the beginning, an end at the end. Begin at 
achi; you wilt never reh eut it; 
however much labour it» will give you, depend upon 
it, it is the beat way.“ That, settled the question. 
I need. not tell my lord nor my earned friend 
that it was an arduous work, poring over a transla 
tion into a lat. guage only lately found, after collecting 
words suitable for the occasion, and comparing 
one ‘translation with another in order to find a 
sentence more ensily rendered into the lang mge than 


another. However, the work prospereil. Mv feltow- 


labourer/ with native cmpositors,-attended tothe print- 
— yo or and at the same time rendered me very 
| assistance in translation. That edition of the 
Old Testament, and some 7000 oopics of the New, have 
long since been distributed. At 
single copy either of Bible or Testament to be fo und 
nent many stations occu ed by the missionaries 
—no, not a singlecopy to be. for love or money!’ I 
am now en in 
‘edition of the Bible so greatly wanted; for,-besides the 
‘atations and out stations of our own-society, here are 
other numerous sta: ions n to the missionaries uf |: 
ite Reformed Dutéh. — ou or two g 
} ‘tothe W Thon are far from one au- 
other, leaving each other ü room to labour, 3 
peak the same langus ze and read the sume books. 
es, | is uatural, therefore, a me to feel anxious in — 
this work through ress. It ote all the ef 
can possibly ; 1 ad a letter only a few days azo 
from a valuable missionary ‘of 1 Wesleyan ‘Society 
[who on It is painful after duy to send 
nway hone who apply to me — ew Testament or a 
Bi Now, when are they to have this Bible? It re- 
mains to be seen. If I all my time at my com- 
+ mand, I could get on very well, and the printer seems 
to be of the same mind is of vast ä to 
have the Scriptures in Africa. In that count 
are 1 of hamlets and villages scattered Loe 
out the interior, and the visits of the missionaries to 


| the missionary to know that there are Bibles there; 
that in those tittle isolated towns and villages there 
‘are these a rend the 

for we have natwe 


heaven hasdawned upon this 
are very different from what t 
has n by when a man ; 


euple, so that their views 

once were, The time 

e up an English or a 

„ put it to his ear, listen intently, aud then 

say, “ft can speak to Jou, but ſt has not u word for 

me.“ They know that e ‘Word of Gud has n — 
to change men’s hearts, to make bad men good men, to 

y make enemies ‘friends. 


After giving some further illustrations of the value 


„ and remember. while 
let England stick to the 
„ Me willbe ber a 

the work in w 
of spreading the Bible 
: ‘havo been crowns an: 
which have half the world, and where | lieved, 
The of the desert is their winding | 
us to ee eo ma ataud like 
with the know- 


the God of 
l E 
un 


| of ia as the flower of the feld: the grass 


flower fadeth ; but the Word of our God 
over.“ (Loud applause.) 
Rev. G. ag sont yo a vote of thanks 


8 
a 


; 


FE 


115 


= 


. 
ge 


The Rev. Roperr Morrar, “who -was rebetved 


| 
years’ zines 1 had the honour | 
Williams — aal. 


engaged in the work, and: hope to:be:engagei in it. It 
there I was carrying through the press che New esta 


there. is not a |, 


through the press & new |’ 


them are few and far between It is a consolation to |’ 


able. to hold forth: the Word of Life. ‘lhe light of 


e ther and further, till 


; for ‘all flesh as 8 8 


f treasurer, and 
by 47 —— otherin euch a 
Religious: Tract 


| yarn College; )pRew’R. 
Da ieen e Chapel], Rev. J. H. Wilson, 
Home Society); Mr. J 

Mr. G. J. Hoare, Mr. — X 


Mr. Robert Barter Mr. George 
‘Church a “an 
The " *r oh |}. 2 


a sort,” 


: had issued three hundred and thirty — 
tions, inoluding one hundred and seventeen traots; 

six periodicals, viz., the Leisure Hour, und “the 
Su at Home, rweekly ; the Pract 
the ‘Cottager, the True Catholic, and the Ohild’s 
Companion, monthly; thirty-four: books for adults 


and young persons, and a variety of ‘miscellaneous 


veards, 
panoramic scenes, The circulation from the depot 
hat \Paternoster-rewtthad during the year ed 
40,727,471, and if to’ these: were added the issues 
from ‘foreign de about 8,500%000, the total 
number would be over 49,000 000, making a grand 
— since the formation of the “seciety’’ of 


1,384,000, 000, ‘The SO its “Ger- 
man, French, Belgian, and Swiss — pub - 
‘lished: man — of French and German tracts 


for the iers engaged in the late: war. Ou this 
———— in Germany, 4201. in 
— — Igium, 1294, pre in @witeer- 
land, 342/.; making a total of 5;238/. °° Phedistribu- 
tion of these ‘tracts wae entrusted 27 Sap - 
lains, eolporteurs and ‘the-ranks. 
The tracts: were 


— of 1.202. had — —3 


| ee Pete were-established im many 
inand the as ast —— . 


had been sformedy andobeth from the * ul 


pre * + the ‘ was! spreading ira 
steadily. — Slavonian 
73, 000% 


been issued at. an e 

of 880, and 30, un had Deen eiroulated In 
key chere had been 
. 


next ced at 
and — ity a 


ö e 
aim simp ge 
nee oe — 4 wise.unto salvation ; all 

tracts an blications bearing no other stamp or 
1 8 “bat the stam of truth. 


ty 
Kaare to oantend for the truth as it is in Jenus 
did not interfere with men’s various 8 
‘or-systems. Many on the p 
v — — — . but, ha be- 


—ͤ—ͤ— Was the — splot wes of tn of the e 0 

urist. (Oheers.) Ecolesiastieal systems 

fade and Pass away, but the truth of the rf ae 
b as ite author; 


chat of the 


— 


judgment, but to be a 


Ay was for a 
learned theologians 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE NONCONFORMIS T. 


chairman popular li now was 
regnated with and im- 
morality. At the same time a vast had 


anticipate that at no distant period 
almost an exception to the rule to find any one in 
this country who could not read. (Cheers.) But, 
along with this comes an increased 

and if we did not feed this appetite 
wholesome food it would be met by what was 


— — g 7 3 
society met a great want su A 
literature, and 2 ven 4 


very heartil of all 
who loved the Saviour and who valued the welfare 
common country; for it was a society 
e best interests of the 
(Cheers. ) 

The 
moved the adoption of the which concluded 
with affirming that the meeting regarded the efforts 
now being made to extend education in this country 
and its dependencies, as requiring increased exer- 
—. the part of this and oe oo 3 
7 e religious ications for e 

24 the British empi Dr. Miller said 
hat in moving the rt of this society he did not 
consider it an istic to the Christian Knowledge 
Society. In the there was a decided allegiance 
to the Church of England, but a great amount of its 
work was to purify the literature of the country, 
which was so polluted just now. He was almost 
chouldchange tte tithe. Pitpren’ tndecd, « Religios 

its title. i a Religious 
Tract Society, but much more, and was likely to in- 
crease the sphere of its operations. In the in- 
stance it came before them as a tract society ; that was 
one of the branches by which it met the ridicule and 
r It was true that many 
associated a tract and twaddle together, but facts 
were against them when they came to consider the 
er rage me e writing — a tract. 
essed these simple messengers of mercy ; 
4 ee 
joying their foretaste of happiness in the realms o 
glory, who for ever would have to look back to a tract 
as the instrument by which God awoke their souls 
from th tlessness and indecision. (Cheers.) To 
be a good tract distributor required good taste and 
= tract-writer was a yet 
more difficult task. For himself he plainly con- 
fessed that he should like to write a tract that 
would live and circulate 
but he could not do it. 


an 
duce, and he could only 


a large circu- 
scep- 


5 


; they paid a good price for 
their articles, and were able to procure the best 
writers. He referred to the society’s History of 
England, Dr. Angus’s Bible Handbook, and to the 
Biography of Latimer, as specimens of books of the 
most valuable character. The Leisure Hour and 
Sunday at Home were high-class periodicals, and 
had as little ‘‘ ing” in them as possible. That 


hear.) If the society had done nothing else th 
the issue of these two publications they would have 
a claim 8 man who desired to 
see the poisonous literature of the day counteracted. 
It was a measureless power you when 
~ put into the hands of a boy or girl a book. 

e society was ready to turn its attention to the 
production of educati works, and therefore 
was worthy of h pport. The need which 
existed in Dr. Arnold’s time still existed; ‘‘ we 
want,” said the Doctor, ‘‘ books on common subjects 
which are written on Christian princi 
vaded by a Christian spirit.” 

t im ce, now ularism was ; 
arts rl bts scree 
parents might be co Ww 
them in the hands of their children, no lurking 
poison would be found to corrupt their minds. 

The Rev. D. SANDERSON, in 8 ing the reso 
lution, confined himself to India, where he had for 
several years been as a missionary, and 

is work by the society. 
0 conflict in that country 
darkness, and while the Bible 
light, the 


. 
e were awaki 
Hit erto the priestly class 


masses of the population from acquiring 
They had been held in — 


tion; but now the light was ae 
people were moving to get into it, 

the people were becoming accustomed 
yate was beginning to grate upon its hinges ; 


Canon Mn, Vicar of Greenwich, 


an | They 


said that the testimony of a Brahmin was that there 
was no book more popular. What was the remedy ? 
The Tract Society provided one when they provided 
a pure literature, and circulated it out the 
length and breadth of the land. In India there was 
the most perfect confidence in the publications of 
the society, and he had never known a missionary 
who had r them to a sectarian purpose; 
earnest men 80 ing better to do. (Cheers.) 

The resolution was unanimously carried. 

The Rev. Dr. Craic, of Hamburg, moved the 
second resolution, which affirmed that the meeting 
rejoiced to hear of the wide circulation of religious 
tracts and books amongst the soldiers in the 
late conflict between Germany and France, and 
trusted that the day might soon come when, by tbe 
spread of righteousness and truth, through the 
instrumentality of the pulpit and the press, 
am both the rulers and the ruled, wars 
should cease to the ends of the earth. The resolu- 
tion also referred with satisfaction to the operations 
of the society in Spain, Italy, and other European 
countries, and, ind in all parts of the world. 
= Craig in a 2 SS pode of 

e incidents in the war ially to 
the efforts which had been put forth 7 provide the 
troops of both armies with religious tracts. The 
moment the war broke out the work was com- 
menced. It was one of the saddest of times; the 
harvest was white, but the reaper had to throw awa 
his sickle, the hus was torn from his wife an 

ter, the son from his mother and sisters, and 
the farewells were the most affecting ever heard. 
You heard one after the other, ‘‘ If I don’t return,” 
—the sentence was not finished, but there was an 
upward ce of the eye which told of a hope of 
meeting in the better land. Amidst all the excite- 
ment attending the setting out of the troops, amidst 
the wail of * * women, and the sonorous 
singing of by the Rhine tract distributors 
were at their work. Many of the soldiers bought 
copies of the Bible and gave them to the loved ones 
th wa See Seen we Se ee ift from a 
— * husband, or child. Dr. Orai 


ther, 
was intensely German in his pathies, paid 
a high tribute of respect to the — of the 
Emperor of Germany, who, by universal consent, 
was allowed to e his place among the best 
Christian men of the land. ing with his 
description of what had been done for the soldiers 
in the late war, he stated that not only had evan- 


on chaplains been provided by the Government 
or their own troops, but that the French prisoners 
were not neglected. As the latter were home 


a tract was given to 30,000 of them. He referred 
to the work done in hospitals, and concluded by 
stating it as his conviction that the effect of the 
we Aa! van, plead data aca change in Ger- 
many. (Cheers. ) 
The resolution was seconded by JohN MacGREGoR, 
„ Who that the igious Tract 
Society had many sides from which to be admired. 
heard how it looked from India and from 
Germahy ; how it looked in times of peace and in 
times of war. He would for a moment or 
two, of its operations in the wonderful and suc- 
cessful quantity of handbills and tracts published 
by the society which could be used at open-air 
services, at races and similar gatheri at fairs 
and executions—when they used to be public—and 
at other scenes of public excitement. Not only 
were these suitable for out-door circulation, but 
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CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES. 


The ional Union of England and W 
comm its forty-first annual session at 8 
— * Tuesday morning last. The ious 

was thronged in every and the pro- 
ceedings were more than ordinari interesting. At 
nine o’clock the chapel was tolerably well filled, and 
at half-past there was not a seat to be had. The 
Rev. Thomas Jones, the chairman for the year, was 
greeted with loud cheers when he entered, and the 
cheers with which Robert Moffat’s entrance was met 
were not less enthusiastic. On the platform were the 
Revs. Dr. Stoughton, R. W. Dale, H. Allon, F. C. 
Harrison, T. Binney, Dr. Raleigh, Dr. Dexter and 
T. K. Beecher (United States), R. Ashton, A. Han- 


nay, &c. The h commencing, ‘‘ Our God, ou 
es in 2 been sung, the Rev. Dr. 
Camp Bradford, offered prayer, and on the con- 


clusion of the devotional exercises, 

The CuarrMaN delivered his address. Contrary 
to custom, instead of M it he spoke it, and for 
and hour and fifty minutes held his great audience 
in rapt attention. There was not a minute of the 
time wasted ; every minute was affluent with some- 

ing good, and although it was evident that the 

er was putting a strong curb u himeelf, 
there were times when his impassi Welsh spiri 
rose to white heat, and completely carried his hearers 
away with him. His subject, stated at the ou 
was the work of the Christian preacher, and though 
his points were of the most common-place c 


— — 7 illustrated with such igour and 
ey came as new things, an uently moved 
his Heteners not only 0 cheers but to tears, ss 


The CHAIRMAN, who was very cordially received, 
said that his — would a work of the 
Christian preacher. Preaching he spoke of as th 
chief means ordained by Christ for the — 
of men and the extension of His spiritual ki 


in the world. Having described the relative Salve 


of the pulpit and the press as a means of applyi 
despel, i Nonconformiat 


the he said that to 
Churches preaching was of supreme importance :— 
Their life, health, and mney ina high degree, de- 

pend upon the ministrations o the pulpit. The extreme 
simplicity of our Church system and public worship 
demands that the preaching should be Al of apiritual 
power. Some churches endeavour to inspire faith, ro- 
verence, and awe, by artificial means, such as music, 
architecture, painting, im hi 

did ceremonies, and glowing ; but our de- 

is to draw aside every veil, and to take the le 
into the inner of religion, and thus 

spiri 


them face to face with 

Hitherto our places of w p have not been charac- 
terised by any special architectural excellence, and we 
derive little or no aid from the fine arts to impress the 
minds of the worshippers. Our songs of praise are not 
musical entertainments. The ministers of our churches 
put forth no priestly pretensions. Baptism, according 
to our creed, does not regenerate the soul; and we do 
not believe that the bread and wine of the Holy Supper 
are changed into anything else than nature has made 
them. The State imparts to us no rt, and we 
ask no favours at the hands of Kings. theory of 
religion is simple, frank, and natural. We nd 
upon the power of the Divine Word, and the work of 
the Holy Spirit, to convert the souls of men and to 
sanctify the Church. Preaching this Word, therefore, 
( 

e possi u spiritual, 

2 attractive. Without . our 
churches can no more flourish than the leide can grow 
without the rain of heaven. 


The qualifications and credentials of a Christian 
er were next described, chiefly in Scriptural 

e, and the subject of Christian preaching was 

‘the truth as it is in Jesus, not (in the first place) 


am lodging-house people, coffee-house people, 
and in the o visitation of the poor. e 
Tract Society had raised up to do a work | 
amongst the masses which no 
be 2 2 do. — 
sincerely for large genero 

they on & always ready to make to the religious 
societies of on, and particularly tothe air 
Mission. (Cheers.) But with this large power d 
them, with tracts suitable for all classes, it was 


person, singly, could | 
to them | 
us grants which 


eir distribution. * i 7 in 
M co em in 

(Hear, hear.) ing from this 

point Mr. Macgregor remarked on the benefits 
conferred on the traveller by the society, especially 
if he were travelling alone, and might be half a 
ear without a friend, for weeks t hearing 


important that due care should be exercised _ 


displaced by any doctrines or theories of their own. 
They should not be anxious to discover new truths, 
for there is far less originality in the world than 
ple suppose, and the greatest teachers given to 

e Church did not aim at constant originality. The 
prophets were more concerned to teach and 
‘the law of God,” than to declare new 


eglected 


Hebrew 
enforce 


We are too ready to forget the great truths of our 


on; F 
of human society, have a tendency to banish 
them from the mind. Secular things are ever near,— 


can see and hear and feel them every day, 


voic in no danger of them ; but spiritual things 
— ale tay — 1 vo seem far — — , and unreal, they hover 
circumstances a our forthe week & | Oe the di like — ad ned 
Sunday at Homefor the Sunday. (Cheers. ) i n , the necessity of us in — of them, ond 
Rob Y experien nad eflored come practical | Vanna T= te tavlae te ie ust ienend tos be 
advice upon the best e of distributing tracte—a | is to the same truths in the same manner 
subject he said on which he should be to see a | at all times. The — are given to him, and he 
thoughtful book written. It was worthy an | must not replace them by any new theories; but he has 
earnest conference ; and there had been books liberty to preach them in his own way. The teaching 


4 
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— 


of our Lord is old and new at the same time. He clothed 
the ancient truths with new and made them 
live before the minds of the people. @ also may do 
the same. Human life, science, art, nature, earth, and 
heaven are at our service for this purpose. 


Secondly, the Gospel should not be weakened and 
refined wen by any modern know of ‘‘science 
so-called ”——by rationalising it into weak- 
ness. ‘‘Sublimating the truth” was a most 
curious undertaking, in which the Gospel was and 
was not at the same time. You to appre- 
hend it, but cannot. You may as well endeavour 
to ange he Seng Sa grasp a handful of air, 
or gather a burden of sun rays.” That was not the 
characteristic of the teaching of Christ and His 
es, which contained the real substance, as 

e apostles showed by many apt quotations—by 
words which were strong, majestic, and satis- 
fying —a Gospel which the people needed :— 

Sin weighs heavily upon them ; their cares are many 
and perplexing ; their hearts are oftentimes bruised and 
broken with sorrow; they look to the future with 
anxiety and fear, and are with the infinite 
burden of life. To meet their wants we must enter 
into the spirit and essence of the , and preach 
the doctrines of Divine in all their fulness; de- 
claring the unsearchable riches of Christ,” the glory 
of His redemption, the height, the depth, the length, 
and breadth of that love which caused Him to “ 
our sins in His own body on the tree,” and the bleased- 
ness of the life ete which becomes ours by union 
with Him. 

Then the preacher should str.ve, to the best of his 
ability, ‘‘to declare the whole counsel of God.” 
The was more than a system of morality, and 
preaching the Gospel was not the recital of the de- 
calogue. To some hearers it appeared woth age & 
others delighted in the evidences of revealed reli- 
gion, but they must advance beyond there. You 
may gather a company of men round a 
fountain, and by correct chemical analysis 

prove to them that the water is pure; but your 
clearest demonstration will 1 1 * their * a 
for that 2 ou must the cup, and give 
thei to drin 8 here: it is not enough to preach 
evidences, for it is the Gospel itself satisfies 
the heart of man. The wise preacher would take 
the broadest possible view of the grand theme, would 
endeavour to see it as it is, and to assimilate it, and 
make it the life of his own spirit ; and, having done 
so, he would reject every theological system, every 
igious creed, and all the narrow-minded tradi- 
tions of the pulpit, and the ignorant prejudices of the 
churches, 2 t required him to set aside or —4 
hold any doctrine, suggestion, precept, duty, 
or 1 contained in the Word of God. 
Mr. Jones next proceeded to consider what manner 
of language the preacher should use. His aim 
should be to e the le understand the 
believe that the 


of „; and to embody it in a holy Christian life. 
And the question was— 
he adopt in order to accomplish this 


old pur- 
? There should be 


perfect harmony between 


e words they used and the thoughts and feelings 
of their Avon. & Their words should d 


with the clearness of their mental insight and the 
intensity of their spiritual emotion. Loud-soundi 
words out of all harmony with the convictions an 
feelings of their mind were of no value. Hearers 
— bo professional speaking, which caused the 
alienation of thoughtful men from the institutions 
of religion. The thing for them all was to be 
real, for no good could come of unreality. Mimic 
n 1 9 had no 
wy oy inted id not burn. e e 
of the tas wae rich and figurative, and such should 
the language of the preacher be. 

We must have the language of things as well as the 
an e of words; and even then the half cannot be 
sold se the best words within your reach, and 
borrow from nature emblems of vastness, tenderness, 
beauty, splendour, and duration, and you will still find 
that the glorious Gospel of the blessed God has not 
been fully expressed. The widest channels of human 
language are too narrow for the flood of Divine truth ; 
it overflows the banks, and carries away the works we 
have constructed. 


The rich language of the Bible had a power u- 
lier to itself. It spoke to the heart and the 1 


common people.” 


for that was a Divine revelation. The preacher 
should with becoming boldness, and not be 
alarmed by the against d tism that had 


tively—to speak with assurance. They were 
bound to use great | 


lace thinking, educated vanity, and dignified 

. would neither convert the worl 

the Church ; but the clear, thoughtful, bold, ring- 
ing words of an earnest man would bless. 

There are times when the preacher’s whole 5 
whic 


seems permeated a mysterious force 
bel not to him at other times—he is 
with the Holy Ghost.” The hand of the Lord” 


is upon him, and he quivers under the awful touch. 
At such a season as this he should not permit the 
conventionalisms of public worship, or any su 
dignity of the 1 1 to restrain che Divine tus. 
God has chosen for the time, to be a medium 
between Himself and His Church. On one side of his 
—_— 1 in contact n wield ent 
touches 3 and he im 
to the power that is working in him, and allow 
life-giving current to flow freely to the people. Y 


in these bright hours; for e 
sentence burns, and ev be 


ngs 
msg therfore play on and minds sell be ot 


There is, we are told, a telegraphic m of the 
material universe, so that motion in one p is motion 
everywhere, The creation resembles a vast lake, and 
the waves of motion produced here extend to its farthest 
boundaries. Minds also are sympathetic. Heart 
moves heart; love creates love; faith inspires faith. 
The story of your sorrow will enable me to mine. 
The knowledge of your courage will make me brave. 
And the warmth of aoe religious emotion will melt the 
hearts of your people ; while the mere logical statement 
of truth will leave them cold as a winter midnight. 

The language of St. Paul in his epistles was the 
embodiment of the love, faith, courage, aspirations 
and hopes of the great apostle ; they passed into 
their spirits like warm sun into a cold atmo- 
sphere, and bright summer into the soul. The 
— a ye oughtful preacher would ever be 
0 by reverence. The writers of the 
Bible were filled with this feeling by the contem- 
plation of the material works of God. We had lost 
the art of readin ng their spiritual secrets—bei 
scientific not childlike, material not —. 
thinking, 1 should be — more intense in 
inking of and preaching the Gospel; for God in 
Christ was brought nearer to Him and made more 
real to the mind than in His material works. It 
is given to us to approach Calvary, but we must 
with reverent steps; we may unveil the cross, 
but we should do so with a tender, trembling hand, 
and we may look upon the Crucified One, but not 
with tearless eyes.” Their preaching should ex- 
ress the spirit of the Gospel, as well as declare its 
octrines. was a genius of the which 
makes it unlike all other s of religion. 

There is nothing wherewit. 1 to compare it in the tran - 
scendentalism of the East, the mythology of Greece, 
the religion of ancient Rome, or the philosophies of 
modern Europe. It is like itself only pure, tender, 
sorrowful, divine. This genius of the el is an 
element of power which all maf feel, ere are 
thousands of Christian people who have not, and 
cannot, study the evidencies of our religion, who have 
but smal] knowledge of its doctrines, and have never 
confronted the intellectual difficulties which cause so 
much confusion to others; and 7 the spirit of it has 
reached their hearts. A child who has never real a 
book on chemistry can understand that honey is sweet. 
You may feel the power of mountain scenery without 
be learned in geology A man ignorant of all botanionl 
classifications may enjoy the fragrance of the summer 
fields. We may know nothing of the science of 
astronomy, and yet admire the immensity and splendour 
of the heavens. In like manner, with v 


slender knowledge of & able to feel and appre- 
ciate the power of the Gospel. They are influe by 


its t, oh by its genius, and oomforted by ita 
ten and love. | 

The CHAIRMAN then spoke some words for the 
encouragement of the Christian preachers to whose 
care God had committed the which was 
never more needed than at the present time. ‘‘A 
new civilisation has been developed, and has 
brought with it rich stores of knowledge, abundant 
wealth, and countless useful inventions and con- 
trivances to make our life happy — a _ benevolent 
civilisation which cares for the poor, educates the 
ignorant, is mindful of the widow and the orphan, 
and gives liberty to the slave, and justice to the 
oppressed.” But the c is superficial, not pro- 
found. Underneath the splendid robes of ern 
civilisation there was the ancient self of other ages. 
In the essential features of his nature man remained 
unchanged, and was able to discover no satisfactory 


| 2 
souls to delight in the order and 
universe, and rest content therein. Science did 
not move their hearts deepl 
ship, and the facts she suppli id not meet their 
spiritual wants. 

Philosophy speaks of the Unconditioned Being; the 
Uncrea nce; the Absolute Existence ; the Sub- 
stance that is infinitely extended, living in all life and 


vine warmth, no holy enthusiasm 
into the soul of man ; and, with all ite splendour, is cold 


and must fail :— i - 


the | Some seem to think that Christ is not at all. He is 


only the poetry of the human mind, the creation of 


went on men clothed Him with stare ye 


— eee 


man’s im tion; His highest and most noble? * 

it may be, but nothing more. Man was weak and 

less, and F 
ce, | 


ve 
good man only, who lived a life of love upon the earth, 
such as was never seen before or after ; 


enthroned Him as Saviour, King, 

world. Weare also told that His ag 
obsolete. It gave t at one time, but 
now lost in brighter splendour 
knowledge. It is a tent under which the spirit of 
man found shelter in other days ; but it is now worn out 
with age, the canvas is rent, the rain falls through, and 
the storm beats upon the defenceless iuhabitant. ct 


EN the Gospel; the robe whi 
Christ wove for him is eut of all proportion with the 
dimensions he has assumed in his prese 


The tent may be standing 
erected, but man is d it for other other habita- 


— built by his own hand. Well, let them speak and 


loving delight to explain the far-reaching and gracious 
oe whic towed Troin His lips. Postry, inspired 
the history of His life and death, the per on of 
character, and the genius of His Goape , has exerted all 
her powers to praise His holy name. The early Chris- 
tians pourtrayed Him in the catacombs of Rome as the 
Good Shepherd ” coming down from the hills of Judah, 
the shepherd's staff in His hand, His hair wet with 
dew, and on His arm a helpless lamb which needs His 
ntle care; and from their time to the painting of 

‘Christ in the Temple,” Art has endeavoured to set 
forth the beauty and majesty of His form and character 
Eloquence has woven her choicest garlands to crown 
His sacred head. Music has ed her sw 
loftiest notes in si the glories of ‘‘the Messiah.” 
Children are taught to lisp His praise; and dying saints 
depart saying, Lord Jesus, receive our Fa ene 
Countless multitudes, who believe in Him, meet week 
after week on every side of the globe, in temples built 
to His name ; and the burden of their N „ Thou 
art the 8 of Glory, O Christ. Thou art the everlast- 
ing Son of the Father. Uunto Him that loved us, and 
washed us from our sins in His own blood; and hath 
made us and priests unto God and His Father, 
to Him be glory dominion for ever.“ 

The chairman concluded with a fervid apostrophe 
to the Saviour, and the expression of an earnest 
hope that He who was the Light, the Life, and the 
Love might guide the deliberations of the Assembly. * 

On the conclusion of Mr. Jones’s address, the 
assembly gave vent to the devout f the ad- 
dress had by singing with heart and voice, 
All hail the power of Jesus’ name.” 

After some business had been 
the Rev. A. HANNay ted the It was 
his first effort of the kind, and had written 
with his usual care and comprehensiveness ; it was 
very well received. In gi an account of their 
stewardship, the committee took occasion to remark 
that in no given year of the Union’s operations did 
all the purposes for which it existe so occupy their 

attention as to call for pointed reference in the re- 
port, and that it w not be safe from any givén 
report to argue the comparative cssential import- 
ance of the several matters on which judgment was 
to be pronounced or action taken. e committee 
had, in the course of the year, prepared a revised 
form of the Constitution. They entrusted the 
of ing amendments to a special sub-committee 


a 


some of the country associations had given a 
approval of the object, although e 


bt whether opinion was ripe enough 
the churches to justify action on the of 


Union. Necessity therefore, laid upon 
committee to defer alike action and a definite 
rt. The tional Lecture was next 
panied gto stems MNase ithe) = 
Rogers w ecture on ‘‘The Supernatural 4 
in of Scri roved from itself,” and Dr. H. R. 
ds on John the Baptist in relation to 
Christian Theology and Ecolesiastical Life.“ 
announcement was received with loud cheers. The 


— for . 

* Aa of which were now t 3 
e topics will be such as concern the li o re- 

lations, and the work of the churches. e com- 

mittee confidently believe that in i 

the scheme they will render substanti 

service to the tionalism of 

supplement to the Hymn Book, d 


— — te ne - — — 


é es 


moved — *. 
Stepney, invited to occupy the 
the Union next year. They. 
Kennedy bei 


« fation, said; that in electi 
ferred an honour and — a service. 


i Dr. Stou 
oould 


4 


n of the Con: 


Amerien the had. 3, 121 churches ; in England 

069 * that a balance was left in favour of (work well. This matter had engag 
regard to the attention of their beloved brother the Rev. W. 
i It had been put into his 
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irable „Which we hope to giv 
* The Jomp 45 


him. 
The Rev. Bowarp Warrs 


bur next, on 
rehension Theory,“ in which; with great 
vigour, he maintained that there was no chance of 
ionalists being 00 nded in the 
National Church, at the same time that they de- 


„sired to maintain friendly relations with that 


e ee. 


port of the committee, he could “snpport it without 


reserve, The resolution was usly adopted. 
The Rev. J. C. Hanntsox, in A brief h, 

that the Rev. John Kennedy, M. A., 
chair of 
heard of Mr. 
a del 


-six years ago he had come to London 4s a 

gat from Scotland. He was as well received 
by brethren here as he was by our Scotch 
Friends recently. inki his high worth and 
„business habits, he aw 


Union. 

The Rev. Dr. Srovomtrow, im seconding the reso- 
a Chairman, they con- 
Mr. Ken- 
well deserved the honour, and he was sure 
he would ably, perform the service. If,“ said 

ton, ert speak for half an hour, I 

' expand this.idea,.and with all my heart, 

therefore, I cordially second. this resolution.” It 
was carried „ 

The Rev. J. 

‘was very deeply sensible both of the honour and the 


ned 


burden; but, with their indulgence and prayers, 
and with the aid of the Great Master, he would 


‘endeavour to do his best, so that the Union should 
not suffer in his hand. He was no poet like Mr. 
Jones; but if he had no poetry, he, perhaps, had 
dome logic ; whatever. gift he had, he would cheer- 
fully devote it to the service of his brethren. (Loud 


..@heers. ) 
The.Rev. H. ALLon moved a welcome to: Dr. 


Derter and Rev. T. K. Beecher, and — topes , 
* 


emen of the interest which Oongr. 
. in tha churches of America. 
woll known as an ecclesiastical 
„book on the 

gould be read. 


undd it was a privilege to call him friend. Mr. Bescher 5 
had a big brother. and sister, but he was worthy of in the palmy:. 
the welcome which, no doubt, would be given him, 
on his own merits. Speaking of the welcome which 
he and his friends received in America two or three 
Mr. Allon said that the generous hospi- 


“lity which they had received astonished. them 


¥ ) | 
Mr. H. Wrieur cordially seconded the .reso- 
_dlation. : ; 
The Rev. Dr. Dxxran was received with: loud 
„ aheers. He said he oounted it a very 222 
Honour to be received as he had been, and he. ed 
Ahe assembly most heartily. As the representative 


ational churches in the United States, 


d an 


| nited States. Also, with 


“ghem, in the United States, had been a peculiar | be 
one. It had witnessed the perfection of a plan of. 


their denomination into a 
from 6 


hal e. the Government 
„the popular mind, would in America 

At. ty months’ agitation. «Al 
— * De, 


to use wisely the 


to Sootland on a recent 
ocnsion, and how well he had fulfilled his trust. 
ae 


KENNEDY, in response, said that he. 


— 


8 was 
historian, and his 

ionalists was the best that 
was no man of gentler habit, 


ö 


comparing 

report of 2 ion of Gongregational 
America, Last ig: 

there 


i 


; ject before. the 


Ohurch. The paper was loudly applauded, and. no 


discussion followed. 


The Rev. R. W. Din moved. that the assembly 


tha connection of the Episcopal Church of 
— Misleent-cae of the: Presbyterian 


Churches of. Sicotland;; with the State as a hindrance 


to the independence and free action of those 
Churches themselves; a wrong to those who, on 


principle, dissented from them, an injury to the 
interests of spiritual religi 


a cause of distinctions 
inconsistent with the unity of the nation, and a 


difficulty in the way of impartial legislation in re- 


gard to some of the highest interests of the people; 


and were, therefore, that, on the motion 
of Edward Miall, Esq., the question of disestab- 
ishing and disendowing those Churches was about 
to be brought before the House of Commons. In 


solution, expressing his intense satisfaction that 
the * Union had put it in its: pro- 
gramme. The Rev. A. MacKENNAL seconded with 
some admirable remarks upon the timeliness of the 
motion. The Rev. W. Urwick was the only 


er inst it, which he thought untimely. 
Tam brought the Rev. E. MxLLonx to the platform, 


who with great force and amid great cheering, sup- 
ported the resolution. It was carried by acclama- 
tion. A paper by Mr. ALFRED ‘BARNES, a very 
excellent one, on The Training of the Young in 
Religion,” brought the first session to a close. 
THE DINNER. 

A large company sat down to dinner in the 
Cannon-street Hotel. ‘The Chairman of the Union 

ided, a by the Rev. T.. Binney, the 
v. Dr. Raleigh, the Rev. H. Allon, the Rev. 
Robert Moffat, the Rev. J. Kennedy, &. The 
National Anthem was heartily sung, Mr. Jones 
having previously said that were no more 


‘conformists: The principal feature in the after- 
diner - es was that of the Rev. J. C. Har- 
rison. He said he had to speak of something which 
as ministers very nearly concerned their own in- 
terests.. Many present families to whom they 
were anxious .to give a education. There 
were many who were unable to do this, and would 
be unable were it not for the assistance afforded b 
our valuable institutions. Speaking for himself . 
he was the son of a vi minister, who had 
icharacter, but no means; although he 
got him into the middle of the Eton Grammar 
and right the -Assembly’s -catechism 
he should have badly in the matter of 
i f tional — at 
There he spent five years 
of the school’s history. The 
-echool had recently added a new wing to its pre- 


mises, t the efforts of Mr. Viney, to whom 
they were all indebted for the interest he took in 
the institution. (Cheers.) Twenty-five boys were 


added to the list of those already in the house. 
But the point which Mr. Harrison wanted to im- 
preas upom the. attention of all present was that as 
ministers had girlo as well as boys some provision 
should be e for the education of the former. 
There was great need for an institution for the 
itraining of::mimisters’ daughters. They were the 
daughters of ladies; their fathers were well edu- 
cated, and they were brought up under — 


ish fathers, he could not but influences at home; but when their ts wish 
Congregational 


Guest, of Gravesend. 
heart to establish an institution in which a middle- 
‘have done for boys. 


eum the best education on Christian 


prin- 
principles would be given. When the movement 
. } was started, it hed received great enco 


t; 

in bat recently — — 8 Non- 
| conformist ner e subscriptions had ped 
ere — * es 
ministers: ing their approval of, and their 
ea, for the. — Pena A committee had been 
formed of a prowisional kind, and it was their in- 
: — yw Wy scam em 


off. Mr. Guest 


site near Gravesend 
convenient. locality and 


the hope that they 
do their utmost in co-operating to 


| beneficial results attached to it. (Cheers.) 


> 


& 


his own masterly style, Mr. Dale enforced this re- 


class school should do for girls what they 
(Cheers.) There would 
an annual charge of 15/1, but for this 


beautiful 
oly — . 

easy of access, was 

thas to say.close to the residence of Mr. Guest. He 
| (Mr. Harrison) had been tempted to: bring this aub- 
however imperfectly, in 
would be interested in it, “er 
. out a 

scheme which, undoubtedly, «would have . great 


The Rev. W. Gusst said it was matter of much 
1 2 to him to find the movement which had 


* 


j 


ö 8 ‘ministerial: brethren. He read extracts: 
Al oe etters cordial : 
99 words in 


assembly 12533 ————— 


read an Ami- 


* 


| 


residence 


loyal subjects of Her Majesty living than the Non- 


iy 


} called: for, 1 i at being.» 
sant during e — of the day. Thewene. 


society) read the annual 


66ͤw— K 


been commenced. during, Mri. Harrison's chairman 
chip, had received his cordial eupport and that of 


‘fom 
The 

advocacy of the hoc at Lewi 

and the Rev. .Ropert.; Morrar, who was. Joudly 

rable miasionary receivedian enthusiastio i 

-from the company. rest 


_— 


‘THE IRISH EV ANGELICAL: SOCIETY. 
The annual meeting of this society was held. in 
Finsbury Chapel on Monday evening last, under the 

of Mr. Charles Reed, M. P. He was 
Suppo by Mr. Thomas Chambers, M. P., the Rev. 
. Tarbotton, Secretary, the Rev. W. Roberts, the 
Rev. G. Pritchard, the Rev. J. White, the Rev. J. 
H. Wilson, the Rev. J. Wesley, Mr. James 
r the 8 &c. 
a a hemn n. ung, and er offered 
by the Rev. J. H. Wilson, caged 
The CuatRMan-eaid that he was present to testify 
his conviction that there were no men more worth 
than those who were doing their work in Ireland. 
He fervently wished that people would feel a deeper 
‘interest in those places which were close to them, 
Ireland was not so far off; but Italy and France, 
and other places of summer resort, had greater 
attractions for the many, and the result was that 
almost every meeting was more attractive than one 
for Ireland. It was a part of the kingdom almost 
unknown to Engtishmen ; but if they were to visit 
it, then they would never fail to feel am interest in 
it. (Cheers.) He knew Ireland very well, and in 
consequence of that, he felt the im ce of .the 
work done by the Irish Evangelical Society. The 
great work done in Ireland was done by Con- 
tionalists. They had never had Regium 
um, or Government money; they had not 
needed it, and they did not need it now. Th 
were dependent on the offerings of Christian wil- 
linghood. The work was advancing satisfactorily, 
much more satisfactorily than formerly. A change 
was ing over the country, and ere long he had 
no doubt that the harvest of many years’ sowing 
would show itself. He regarded the work of the 
laity with great satisfaction. Party feeling ought 
to set aside in the grand desire to set aside 
everything that would interfere with the scriptural © 
education of Ireland. One thing was encouraging: 
they had no efforts made to disseminate a semi- 


Popery throughout Ireland. It was from Popery 
that Ireland was to be delivered, and, therefore, 
there was no place for Ritualists. The Church of 
England was pure in its character and doctrine 
throughout the country. He believed that if more 
were known of Ireland we should do more to assist 
the spread of ical truth throughout its length 
and breadth, and help on that union which ought 
to be found ‘existing amongst all those who have 
received the Gospel. (Cheers.) i 
The Rev. W. Tarsorron (the secretary of the 
ferring to the generall . otate-of — 
erring of things in 
Ireland, where all the 3 churches are full 
of activity, stated that the last year’s labours of the 
society had “borne fruit and furnished them with 
fresh inducements to labour more earnestly for 
Ireland's good. Reference was made to the work 
of the Rev. A. Dunlop at Zion Chapel, Dublin, who 
has been cheered with a revival of God's cause there. 
At Kilmainham, in the suburbs of the Irish metro- 


g made f er if not reconstruc- 
‘tion, of (hecho. "At ingston the Rev. J. B. Wylie 


‘Sis hopeful that brighter days are near at hand.” 
At Limerick ‘‘ the Rev. G. P. Jarvis is indefatigable 
in his devotedness. His people, too, emulate him 
in the desire to be useful. Some of them regularly 
visit the shipping; and, in addition to services they 
hold on board, bring numbers of seamen to the 
chapel.” At Cork the Rev. W. Fox 
hopefully,” and at Armagh the Rev. E. H. Rey- 
— 5 has just 9 pastorate. The Rev. 
A. Morrison, at Belfast, is carrying on a successful 
cles are , and quite a 
. At Galway the Rev. J. Kydd 
is greatly hindered by the most intolerant forms of 
Popery which there obtain. At Newry the Con- 
tional cause remains at a low ebb. The Rev. 
. Fletcher labours actively at Moy, and at Youghal 


rospects are improving. Gra reports have 
— received from Ballycraigy, Straid, 


Coleraine—‘‘ the scene of much pros 
perity — Carrickfergus, and Lisburn, where 4 
church has been lately formed. Several of the 
then ministers attend to half-a-dozen or more out- 
stations, where the Gospel is preached. At Straid 
there are fifteen flonrishing day and Sunday- 
iety also omer ocal and 

evangelists—half- of the former—who are 
believed to be doing extensive good. It is 
stated that the general jelists are 
their important and sometimes self-denying w 
with untiring assiduity, and with many evidences 
of the Divine favour. 

The Rev. George Wight, having as his distriot the 

ince of Munster..has, the year, di 

en en — 
counties of Cork, Kerry, Limerick, and Clare. Mr. 
Church, in ye Cea: pr areas e list fur Ulster, 
has s-attered the seed of breadonst throughout many 
of the counties of that province. Several thoussnde— 


of whom not a few are. in out-of-the-way and neglected 


ra 


/ | — 


e ee 
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laces—have heard the Gospel from his Hp. And, as 
e reault of the labours of both these servants of Christ, 
many; im murtal souls, it is ‘believed. have, through the 


Divine blessing been awakened and saved. These two 


brethren. have many opportunities of proving the grow- 
ing spirit of brotherly love among the denominations. 
It is no ur common thing now for episcopal clergymen 
to attend, and take part in, their services. Convinced 
of the t aud growing importance of this peculiar 


kind-of agency especially in the state of ecclesiastical: 
transition in which Ireland now is—the committee are 
+ 


very.desirous of employing it yet more largely.. 
dare not, however, incur further responsibilities. in : 
dition to the new ones already undertaken in this re- 
t without some indication that the friends of the 
Saviour will sustain them in their action. Let but their 
constituents supply them with 500/. per annum, addi- 
tional, for this work, and they will: be eneourayed to 
. — general evangelists for al/ the four proviness of 
1 
The report concludes by a reference to the finances 
of the society, which have been \satisfactory, the 
receipts having been beyond the average of several 
preceding years. But more help is imperatively 


needed in order to meet even the society’s present 


scale of responsibilities; much more, if those re- 
sponsibilities are to be enlarged. 

Mr. T. CHAunERS, M. P., moved the adoption of 
the report. He said he was one of those who had 
never visited Ireland, and he therefore could not 
feel the deep interest in her e which the 
chairman expressed. That of silver ‘sea 
between Holyhead and Kingstown had, he believed, 
a great deal to do with people's not going to lre- 


land. He believed that he should have a hearty |' 
welcome if he went to Ireland; and from the time... 


he had presided at the annual» meeting. of this 
society, although he had been somewhat strongly 
cursed in 1853, he now felt the deepest interest in 
Ireland’s welfare. The work of the ‘society exhi- 
bited as much co as any other ‘society: It 
was at work in a land where Christianity was at a 


discount. Whatever might be said of the faults of 
the Irish, they were earnest. and conscientious. 


Catholics ; but, as a people, they were most diffi- 
cult to get at. It said much for the Co 
tionalists of Great Britain that it was their aim to 
593 Protestant Christianity among a people like 
this. They were not less courageous because, as 
Congregationalists, they contended against both the 
Popish and Irish Church. There were two reasons 
why. Congregationalists should do their worl: in 
d; it was adapted to the condition of the 
pan and what they did was being well recerved 
em. The change in Ireland had brought about 
brotherly feeling among Episcopali and Con- 
tionalists. This was what was wanted in 
d, where there should be an interchange of 
palit. Why should not Dean Stanley and Mr. 
cAuslane exchange pulpits? If the people of 
this country could be brought to the conviction 
that the Act of Uniformity should be removed, 


they would do far more than they were at present 
i to 


doing. Now that the country was 


show 


certainly there should be no falling off in the funds. 


The cash statement, after all, was one of the tests 


of the Christian 28 of people towards a society, 
and he hoped to hear 


from the Irish Evangelical in 1872. (Cheers.) 


The Rev. W. RonkRTs, in seconding the adoption 


of the report, said that it might appear 


like an impertinence in him, who knew so little of 
Ireland, to address the meeting. Vet, there was a 


certain fitness in Englishmen in striking the key- 
note, and in a meeting being held in London for the 
Irish Evangelical Society. He believed it would be 
the best policy on the part of all who worked 
amongst Romanists to abstain as much as possible 
from controversy. And we should not be too 
impatient about results, but work in faith. 
He was perfectly aware that the city of Dublin 
was no fair specimen of the religious life of Ireland 
in connection with the Congregational churches 
lanted in the land. He quite understood that in 
there were tional churches in great 

vigour and prosperity ; yet, he was saddened to see 
the state of things in Dublin. There was the capi- 
tal of the country, with a ion of many 
thousands, and there was a dful of Congrega- 
tionalists in a disfigured chapel. As he walked 
through the streets of Dublin he came to the con- 
clusion that every English Nonconformist ought to 
see in vision a man standing by day as well as by 
ight,’ a man of Ireland standing and A 
«Come over into Ireland and help us.” course 


he did not mean that Nonconformists should as a 


body go thither, but that through their 


representa- 
tives they should see that the country received | | 


substantial help at their hands. Yet, the report 
contained much that was Men were 
at their post EN great difficulties and 
hopeful of success in the future. This was matter 
of 


the adoption of the 1 
The resolution was Ab 


f presided 

The Rev. A. M‘AUSLANE, in an earnest speech, 
moved the second resolution, which rejoiced at the 
successes of the mission, and expressed the hope 
that its action would be more vigorous than ever. 
He believed that the enemies of Ireland 
were the Roman priests. Instead of teach - 
2 

e errors 
the Crucifix instead of the Cross, — ar ete 
of the Saviour. He thought the society, which 


of the Society’s work in it, there was a 
powerful reason for renewed effort and.zeal, and 


a more liberal balance-sheet 


on, and he could, therefore, ‘heartily’ 


: 


N. C. 
‘ W. 
P. R. 

, ish, J. Leeman, G Smith, B. 

7 C. G. E. 
Carnegie; 41 Smith, 5 
ae. J M Arthur WwW Btevenson, 
Cowen, J. M. ure, T. 


„by the Rev. Mr’ Roberts 


was spreading evangelical truth throughout Ireland, 
was worthy of the best support. If it had mot 
support, it would do a greater work, and we shoul 
hear of more cheering results. e 
should feel a deeper interest in the spiri 
of Ireland, and. should: make. some Sacrifice to 
spread the truth there. (Cheers.): | 
On Mr. Scrutton leaving the chair, it was occupied 


The Rev. J. Wares, of. Belfast, seconded the 
ri He said od result of the n 
ment been to produce a greater amount of 
1 Protestant Christians. He was invited Ayrton, A. B. 3 — — N 
to E meetings and Episcopalians aytoun, R. & Forster, WI.  Mowbra J. R. 

„He recommended not so 5 


attended his meetings ‘Baggallay, Sir R. Foster, W. H Neville Grenville 
much controversy an preac ing a full G . 4 F N ’ — 
assured that ita reception would destroy Po Baker, R. B. W. Fowler, RN Nicol, J. P 
He showed that progress was resulting from the Ball, J. T. Noel, G. J 


operations A. 
The Rem»Joun P. Wir moved a vote of — 
thanks —— r — 801 . ere H. | : 
good „done the 1 Ww he ’ : 06. on, . 
wished to increase: "He hoped the couse in Dublin — n 

would not. require pecuniary aid from the soit); Bateson, Sir T. Gore. J. R. O. Parker. 
aid would be wanted for the labours of evangelists Bathurst, A. A. 


in neglected distriets. Bagley, Sir T. J. Patten. ol 
The Rev. G. Pα IN briefly seconded. the beo: Baud We) Gores La A. Pelham, Lord 
lution, which was carried unanimously. — Earl Grant, Col. J. Pell, A. 
— — — m Ben „G. C. Graves, S. R. Pemberton, E. L. 
8 Bentinek: G. W. Gray, Lieut:Col. Perey, Earl 
Correspondente. Benyon, R. Greaves, E. Phipps, C. P. 
0 | ban C. Greene, . 88 W 
DISENDO WM ENT. Sania Gea. Raikes, H. 0 
To the Editor tis Nonconformist. Birley, H. Grieve, J. J. Read, C. 8. 


Dan Sin -In. your editorial comments on the pro- M Grosvenor, Hon. E Ridley, M. 1 
ceedings at last week 's Conference you cobated the Bonham-Carter Grosvenor, Capt. Round. J 


. 1 n D |, Booth, Sir R. G. T. . Royston, Vise. 
rn Disendowir ES Gant, AB Russell, A. 
ment'with the policy of the Executive Committee of the | Bourne, Colonel Guest, M. J. Russell, Sir W. 
Liberation Society. Bouverie, Bt. Hon: Gurney, Hon. R. Sackville, 8. @. 

Pertiit me to remind you that the Executive Com- Rand Ft ke; „. 
mittee have not been reticent or reserved on this ques- „Kt. Hon. H. Hamilton, Lord C. Samuda, J. 4 A. 
a Brassey, T. Hamilton, C. J. Samuelson, B. 
tion. In a us lying before me and issued by the | Br ght, U. Hamilton, I. T. Sandon, Viscnt. 
Executive I find this paragraph The Society does uot Brise, Col. R. Hamilton, Mar. Solnter- Booth. 


advocate any interference with 983 = by church- | Bristowe, 3 1 ean G. Scott, 
men with their own money, or with endowments, or | Broadley. W. H. Hanmer, ; „ 8 
other property, which are known to have been devoted — bab 8 Harcourt, W. G. Selwin-Ib . 
by Episcopalians for Episcopalian purposes.” My reso- — i ' 


— : Bruce, Rt. Hon. H. ok Sherriff, A. C. 
lution was simply intended, as I said in my speech, to | Bruce, Sir H. Hardy, J. 8 Shirley, 8. E. 
express the approval of the Conference of this declara- | Bruen; H. , Marq. Simonds, W. B. 
tion of the Executive Committee. Buckley, N. Hay. Ar J. C. D. Sinclair, Sir J. G. 

1 must usk the favour of the insert ion of this letter maa Sn E. * — Ay y — > 0 
as your readers who did not read the report of last nnn Henley Lk Smith, N. 
Tuesday's Conference would in all probability conclude} Buxton, Sir R. J. Henry, J. G. Smith, W. H. 
that 1 had acted. in — to the Executive Com- „F. Herbert, Sir P. Smith, 8. G. 
mittee, of which I . — still have, the honour of 7 — * — — 4 — Ligne a 

Wr : on. E. r Stanley. F. 

I ne a ee Carington, Capt. Hela n 
Actringten,; May 8, 1871. a Vis. Beygste, V. b. Salle P. O. 
Cave, Rt. Hon. 8. | J. T. Steere, L. 
THE QUESTIUN OF ENTAIIS. 5 — * F. ö 3 Stone, 4 
To the Editor ef the Nonconformist. ee ee ar ; ue 9 Storks, D, 
Sin, —lIu reference to an article of mine in your lust i * ar E. Bal N 
week's paper, on entalle aud settlements of land. I beg | Guia, Br 8. ~ — ae 
to call your attention to the Law Reports of this day. Cho „Sir M. Holmesdale, Visct. Talbot. 

The real property of the late Sir John Soane, was — win Fond, Capt: 4 228 8. 
entailed on the issue of either of two ladies, now aged Cochrane, 21 Hope; 4. J. B. Taylor, Oot 
57 and 52 years. An application has just been made yor. H, A. ornby, E K. Thynne, H. F. 
to the Vie -Chanoellor, for leave to sell some part of Colebrook, Hoke’ t ©. — ly J 
this entailed estate, on the ground that neither of Collins, T7. | Hughes, W. B. Tollemache, F. J. 
these ladies ooald have children. The Vice Chancellor Colthurst,@.C©. Hunt, G. W. Tracy, G. R. D. 
ge gn to * 1 ion, moe that a | Conc 1. 6 — R. W. Trevor, 2 B. H. 

x years older e younger of these two „nl. ames, H. Turner, ©. 
5 once bad a child, after un order had been made | Corrance, F.8. Jardine, R. Turnor, B. 


by the Master of the Rolls, under the presumption that 
she had the child-bearing age. Sir John Soane 
died in 1837. The youn of these ladies, on whose 
issue his estates are entailed, my live to 90, that is 
thirty-eight years longer. Thus an estate is locked up 
for seventy-one years, during which long period no 
living person can deal with it. In a thickly-populated 
country, with a large amount of capital and labour 
seeking employment, how can such “entails and settle. 
ments deute, 


ours, 
CHRISTOPHER NEVILE. 
Athensum, May 6. 


THE DIVISION ON MR. MIALL’S MOTION. 


7 


ae 


Motion made, and question ut, That it is expe- 
dient, at the earliest. practicable period to apply 
od Rar age ey iti by the di lishment of the 


urch, by the Act of 1869, to the other Lindsay, Col. C 
Churches established by law in the United King- Lord, S. B 
dom :”—{Mr. Miall :)— House divided: Ayes, Lopes, H. C. 
89; Noes, 374 Lopes, Sir M 
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PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


Paragraph Bible with 


Tun Hoty Brae, — to the 
sions, in Paragra mye with Emendations of 


in boards. Vol. III., the New Testament, com- 
plete in one vol., 10s. 6d. . 


Spanish Pictures, drawn with Pen and 
Pencil. B the Author of “ Swiss Pictures, drawn with 
Pen and Pencil.” Ilustrations by Gustave Doré and 


The Picture Gallery of the Nations. A 
iption of the Principal Peoples in the World. 
Illustrated with 160 fine En . * 4to, printed 


on toned pa 6s., d, gilt edges. 
Suited for a Gift or Reward for the Tae. “ 


= “ors his Life, Voyages, and 
ile Ben He W. H. 1 Esq , Author of 
“Tle Hadden,” &c. Engravings. Imperial 16mo, 


8 Hunne. A Story of Old Lon- 


don. By E. G. Sarcent, Author of “Chronicles of an 
Old — House.” Engravings. Imp. 16 m0, 3s. 6d., 


A1 Life in Europe. With nume- 


rous Colonred Engravings. Demy 4to, 3s. 6d., in illus- 
trated cover. 


Till the Doctor Comes, and How to 


Help Him. By Georcr H. Horz, M.D. 6d. limp 
cloth, 9d. boards. 


Family Readings from the Gospel of 
St. Matthew. By the Rev. F. Bourpi.ion, M. A., 
Rector of Woolbeding. Crown 8vo, boards, 3s. 6d. 


A New Introduction to the Study of 


the Bible. By E. P. Barrows, D.D., Professor of 
Biblical Literature, New York. 8vo, 6s. boards. 


Handbook to the Grammar of the 


Greek Testament. Together with * Vocabulary, 
and an Explanation of the C ew Testament 
Synonyms. Illustrated by numerous Examples and 
omments. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d., boards. 


Hugh Latimer. A Biography. By the 


Rev. R. Demaus, M.A. from Original and 
Contemporary Documents. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. boards. 


Memorials of the English 


the Rev. C. B.Tayter, M.A. Revised Edition. En- 
gravings. Medium 8vo, 7s. 6d. boards. 


The Midnight Sky: Familiar Notes on 
the Stars and Planets. With 32 Star Maps, and nume 
rous other Illustrations. By E. Dunxtn, of A Royal 
Observatory, and F. R. A. S. Imperial 8vo, 78. 6d 8; 
a., extra, gilt edges. 


Cicely Brown’s Trials: How She got 


into Them; How She got out of Them; and What they 
did for Her, By Mrs. Paosena, Author of “ Original 
Fables,” Ke. 1s. 6d, boards. 


The Two Little Bruces. By the Author 


of “ 83 and Thirsting,“ Ke. Eugravings. 
8vo, 2s. boards. ~~ 


Nails driven Home; or, Mr. Gresham’s 


othe 8 Leetures. By 0. E. Sarcent, Author of 
“The Story of a Pocket Bible,” Ke. Fscp. 8vo, 2s. 


Readings: Adapted for Winter Gather- 
ings, Penny Readings, Temperance and Mothers’ Meet- 
ings, Ke. Edited by the Rev. James FLEMING, B. D., 
Incumbent of Christ Church, Camberwell. Crown 8vo, 
ls. in cover, ls. 6d. cloth. 


Myra Sherwood’s Cross, and How She 


bore It. Engravings. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. bevelled 
boards, gilt edges. 


— — 


NEW SERIES OF 


SHILLING VOLUMES FOR THE YOUNG. 


On the First of ba hy Series of Shilling Monthly Volumes 
for the Young will be commenced Volume will be 
complete in itself, and will be illustrated either by Woodcuts 
or by Coloured Engrav vings. The aid of authors of established 

reputation has been secured. No pains or expense will be 
spared to make the series at once interesting, attractive, and 
instructive. 


How Little Bessie kept the Wolf from 
the Door. By the Author of “Dora Hamilton,” &c. 


Now ready. 
The Religious Tract , 56, Paternoster-row ; 65, St. 
Paul’s-churchyard ; and 164 


illy. Sold by the Book- 


Just published, in One Volume, 8vo, price 14. 


HE LIFE and TRAVELS of GEORGE 
WHITEFIELD, M.A. By James Paterson 
GLEDSTONE, 


“Mr, Gledstone has produced what, we think, will prove 


the standard Life of Whitefield. His sympathies are Catho- 


lic, and he does justice to the noble soul of Whitefield.”— 


British Quarterly Review. 


“Mr. Gledstoue has brought together a mass of 2 
anecdotes, and incidents, which throw a considerable licht 


2 the history of the 
— Examiner. 
5 This penal writen and b 


and bing it vividly beiore 

of the most 

endea- 

INE at 1755 3 almost in- 
t 


of his extraordinary power 4 — 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co., Paternoster · row. 


and 
| architects, artisans, and 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, 4s., 
RUSSELS.—The FAMILY GUIDE to 


Information necessary 
posing to reside in that city. By J. R. Bcorr, of 
“ An excellent Guide-Book.”—Standard. 
London: Edward Stanford, 6 and 7, Charing Cross, S. W. 


Gratis on application; or per post for One Stamp, 


O TOURISTS.—STANFORD'S 
TOURIST S CATALOGUE, containing a List, irre- 
spective of Publishers, of all the best Guide-Books and Mapes 
suitable for the British and Continental Traveller, with Index 
Maps to the Government Surveys of England, France, and 


London: Edward Stanford, 6 and 7, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


Gratis on application; or per post for One Stamp, 


AVAL and MILITARY BOOKS.— 
STANFORD'S NEW CATALOGUE of OFFICIAL 

and NON-OFFICIAL DRILI.- BOOKS, Examination 

Manuals, Text-Books, Military Tactics, Histories, &c. 


London: Edward Stanford, 6 and 7, Charing Cross, S. W. 
Gratis on application ; or perfpost for One Stamp, 


MIGRATION. — STANFORD'S CATA- 
LOGUE of SELECTED BOOKS and MAPS of the 
COLONIES (including Victoria, Queensland, New Zealand, 
and Canada), the United States, South America, South 
Africa, &c., specially suitable for Emigrants. 


London: Edward Stanford, 6 and 7, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


Price 6d. ; per post, Seven Stamps, 


RDNANCE SURVEY.— STANFORD'S 
CATALOGUE of the MAPS, PLANS, and other 
Publications of the ORDNANCE SURVEY of GREAT 
BRITAIN and IRELAND, and the a era and 
Statistical Departments of t ing also 
the Plans, Diagrams, and P hs of the ance 
Survey of ‘Jerusalem and the Photographs of the 1 be 4 
Sinai. The whole under the Su tendence of 
General Sir Henry James, R.E., F. R. S. With ve 
Coloured Maps. 


London: Edward Stanford, 6 and 7, Charing Cross, 8.W. 
Agent by ‘Appointment. 


Gratis on application ; ; or per post for One Stamp, 


CATALOGUE of the MAPS, Memoirs, 
aud other Publications of the GEOLOGICAL pe RVEY of 


the UNITED KINGDOM, with Index 


England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, showing the published sey Tal 


London: Edward Stanford, 6 and 7, 3 S. W. 
Agent by Appointment. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


SIX HUNDRED RECENT BOOKS. 

SEE MUDIE’S LIBRA’!Y CIRCULAR for MAY 
New Edition now ready.— -Postage free on application. 
ONE THOUSAND SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 

SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATAIOGUE for MA 
New Edition now ready. Postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY rag 57 New Oxford-st. 
City Office, 4, King-street, Cheapside, 


NEW READING BOOKS. 
THE SCHOOL MANAGERS’ SERIES. 
kK, Adapted to the requirements of the Revised Code. 
Edited by the Rev. A. R. GRANT, 
Rector of Hitcham and Hon. i . and formerly 


H. M. “s Inspector of j 

s. d. 

FIRST STANDARD 0 3 
SECOND „ 0 6 
THIRD a 0 8 
FOURTH se, 0 10 
FIFTH a „„ ae 
SIXTH in 8 1 

“A skilful uation of lessons as ‘pequeds both the 


mechanic&l difficulty of reading and the nature of the subject- 
matter, and a oo choice of extracts, are the two inal 
eading Book,’ and both of them we find here 
in perfection.’’—Spectator. 
„Complete Catalogues of Lockwood and Co.’s Educa- 
tional Works s post free. 


London : Lockwood and Co., 7, W E. C. 


ECHNICAL and GENERAL 
EDUCATION. 


WEALE’S SERIES of RUDIMENTARY, SCIENTIFIC, 
EDUCATIONAL, and CLASSICAL WORKS, at prices 


ded to 
— oar yey hv and — for 
work men v libraries, 1 tions, schools, 
science classes, &c. 


Lists, i rr on application 

to the Publishers, Lockwood o., 7, Stationers’-hall- 

court, E.C, 
Now ready, 12th Thousand, 1s. 6d., 


NILCHER’S MELODIES for YOUTH. 
Sixty Songs for Two, Three, and Four equal Voices. 
Arcanged by F. S. Soper. 


“One of the best publications of its kind.“ — Atheneum. 
Novello, A and Co., and Simpkin and Co. 


rs TION ERY, PRINTING, ACCOUNT 
BOOKS, and every requisite for the Counting-house, 
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EOLOGICAL SURVEY.—STANFORD’S | 


TO THE READERS OF “BARNES’S NOTES.” 
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Portrait. Drawing-room Edition. Crown Bro 2x 6a cot 


London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co., 32, Paternoster-row, 


ALBERT BARNES’S LAST COMMENTARY. 
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Three Vols. 12s., cloth. Any volume separate. 


— 8 
PRACTICAL GUIDE for the SUCCESSFUL 
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A TRACT on CHURCH FINANCE. 
Rev. Eustace R. Conner, M.A. Price 5s. per 100 
London: Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


THE AFTER LIFE, as Revealed in Scripture ; 
its Three Successive States. By Rev. Isaac JENNINGS. 
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London: Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, E. C. 


A MANUAL for YOUNG CHRISTIANS ; 
being a Guide to their Path, Position, and Service. By 
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rn 2s., post free. 

“It is 80 ‘comprehensive, so sententious, so judicious, so 
spiritual, so scriptural, that to our mind it leaves not 1. 
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churches.”—Sword and Trowel. 


London: Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, E. C. 


THE CHRISTIAN POLICY of LIFE. By 
the Rev. J. Batpwin Brown, N of “ The Home 
Life,” &c., &c. Post 8vo, cloth, p 

“Mr. Brown never deals with dead 7 . of truth, he 
speaks directly to the men and women living around him, 
with the and power of a man who has a commission 
from — who, to a large personal experience of life, adds 

a gee BE almost awful sense of its great burdens and mean- 

”—British 1 


London: Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, E. C. 


THE BIBLICAL MUSEUM is now issuing in 
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Homiletic, and Illustrative on the Holy ginal Phy : 

forming a Complete Commentary on an Ori 
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LIGHTS and SHADOWS in the LIFE of 
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t 
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1 * the 
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Price, with Index, 3s. 


Ov THE DIVINE PROVIDENCE. By 
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Divine Polity and Spiritual Ethics. The aim of this book is 
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And justify the ways of God to man.” | 

It presents a clear and thoroughly reasoned account of the 
sources and causes of the Divine spiritual mora law ; breathes 


— 


throughout a spirit of true piety and profound reverence ; 
abounds in 1 and illustrations of truths, marked 
by singular depth and beauty. A few opinions and state- 
ments occur may, on a first excite surprise in 
readers unaccustomed to forms of t so abstruse ; 
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the present Age. 
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— 
THE DEBATE OF MAY 9. 


WE have no intention this week of dealing 
exhaustively with the arguments urged on 
Tuesday se’nnight against the Disestablishment 
of the British Churches. We shall not, there- 
fore, characterise them as we think they 
deserve. Our present purpose is simply to 
point out some of the leading features of the 
discussion, and to note the more prominent of 
the effects it has evidently produced. Fore- 
most among the latter is the new position which 
the question may now be said to have gained 
once for all. 

The disestablishment and disendowment of 
the British Churches, or, as it used to be de- 
scribed some ‘years ago, the separation of the 
Church from the State, thanks to the persistent 
and indefatigable efforts of the Liberation So- 
ciety, has for some time past been a subject to 
which most moderately educated Englishmen 
have given some attention. The most earnest 
attempts have been made by the promoters of 
this moment for religious equality, to keep it 
clear of all sectarian motives. With very trivial 


and occasional exceptions, they have “ucceeded . 


in doing this. But, however broad might be 
the ground upon which they based their 
operations, it is not to be denied that, chiefly 
owing to the negligence or the contemptuous 
indifference with which their labours were 
treated by public men, the reputation for breadth 
of purpose and catholicity of spirit which they 
acquired, fell very far short of the facts on which 
it might haverested. To the last, it appeared doubt- 
ful how far it would be possible to secure a 
grave Parliamentary discussion of the suhject, 
free, for the most part, from sectarian bitterness 
of feeling, and raised above the range of party 
spirit. If the debate on Tuesday se'nnight has 
done no other service to the question it involved, 
it has certainly succeeded in this—it has lifted 
the whole movement into a higher place than 
any which its most ardent friends could have 
anticipated that it would soon reach. It has 
now assumed the aspect of a grave national 
question. It has entered into the domain of 
practical politics. It is a subject which those 
who a short time ago treated it with levity and 
banter, now think fit to encounter with worthier 
weapons—with argumentative power and skill, 
and with a seriousness of tone betokening that 
the controversy merits the highest efforts on 
both sides. 

The tone of the debate was most remarkable. 
We do not speak now of that which pervaded 


the speeches of the mover and the seconder of 
the motion, but which animated those delivered 
in support of the Church, by the greatest lawyer 
in the House, by the Secretary of State for the 


436 | Home Department, and by the leaders of both 


the great political parties. The question re- 
mains to be settled hereafter as to the side on 
which lay the preponderance of argument, But 
the great thing to be noted is that it was a con- 
test in which the artillery of argument was 
plainly relied upon on both sides. The cour- 
tesies of discussion were never forgotten. The 
concessions due to facts and to recognised prin- 
ciples were made with frankness and with 
candour. The fight was a real one, but it was 


493 | conducted with a highmindedness, and a disdain 
493 of petty manceuvres, which lifted it clean out of 


the every-day range of Parliamentary warfare. 
Moreover the spirit of the House of Commons 
has been caught by the Metropolitan Press. So 
that it has happened that the first discussion in 
the House of Commons of one of the most ex- 
citing questions of the age, passed off, not only 
without provoking ill-temper for the time being, 
but in a manner that gives us some hope that 
it may be brought to a conclusion under the 
dominant influence of the highest motives by 
which human nature can be governed. 


Mr. Miall, in his reply, apoke of the silence 
and attention with which he had been listened 
to by his opponents as an illustration of the 
high deliberative qualities possessed by the 
House of Commons. We cannot forbear add- 
ing a word or two in support of this position. 
It ought to be borne in mind, and especially by 
the friends of religious equality, that the out- 
of-door movement, represented by the hon. 
member for Bradford, is directly antagonistic, 
not only to the traditional prejudices, but, in 
many instances, to the religious views and feel- 
ings, of the majority whom he addressed. They 
must have been sorely tempted at times to give 
combined and unequivocal expression to the 
disapprobation which some of his statements 
could hardly have done otherwise than arouse 
in their minds. The self-restrainst they im- 
posed upon themselves throughout the night, 
not only did them honour, but did honour also 
to the legislative assembly of which they were 
a part. Had they chosen, it would have been 
quite easy for them to render serious discussion 
of the question, for that evening at least, virtu- 
ally impracticable. Such an amount of noise, 
of contradictory cries, of all those indescribable 
methods for putting down the discussion of dis- 
agreeable topics, as may be fairly said not to be 
unknown in the experience of the House, 
would have sufficed to destroy moral 
effect of the debate. But the patience of 
the House was indomitable. It appeared 
to be sensibly affected by the solemn 
character of the object in dispute, and the 
debate took, perhaps, one of the highest forms 
which has ever characterised Parliamentary 
warfare for many a ye 


The general effect which the debate will have | 


upon the country depend very much upon 
the use made of it/by the friends of religious 
y accept, we hope, 
enge of the Premier, 
who closed his speech by admonishing them 
that if they seek to convert the majority of 
the House of Commons, they must begin by 
undertaking the preliminary work of converting 
the majority of the people of England.” 
Happily, this will be no noyel enterprise for 


to the fact. Yet, truth to tell, never is the high 


complished their work, and what occurred in 
the House of Commons on the 9th of May will 
mightily assist them in their future efforts, 
The new political status which the question has 
assumed, while it will not diminish, but increase, 
the necessity of their labours, will tend to 
render those labours more successful. Far 
more than has ever before been the case, the 
contention will in future turn upon the real 
merits of the matter in dispute. If, as they 
believe, the case they have to maintain is logi- 
cally invincible—if reason, justice, and religion 
seal it as their own—great as may be the dis- 
advantages with which they have to contend, 
their ultimate success is assured, and the nearer 
they approach the goal, the greater will be the 
power which they will be able to wield. Let 
them, however, do their best to use their force 
persuasively. The less of heat there is in their 
utterances, the more deeply they will sink into 
the hearts of their opponents. What still re- 
mains to be done—and it assumes gigantic pro- 
portions—will need to be done on the broadest 
possible platform—and all the bitterness of 
political, and, still more, of sectarian warfare, 
will, we are confident, be eschewed as beneath 
the dignity of the question which they are 
intent upon carrying to a triumphant issue. 


BEHIND THE OCLOOK. 


THE clock of the House of Commons is an in- 
stitution. Like the moon over stormy waters, 
it looks placidly down on the rough billows of 
debate, 2 silent witness to a power which 
sways all tides of opinion, and which the 
angriest waves must obey. To it prophetic 
senators lift the emphatic finger, when they 
would make solemn appeal to the flight of time 
and the inevitable march of destiny. At the 
hint of this imperial clock the exuberant foun- 
tains of eloquence are dumb. A glance at its 
— but inexorable face has proved the 

opelessness of the peroration so elaborately 
prepared, so carefully committed. The hour is 
come; the order of day is imperative; the 
miscalculating orator stammers, huddles up his 
thoughts and subsides. 


Illi membra novus solvit formidine — wh 
Arrecteeque horrore coma#, et vox bus 


Over the clock sit exalted the distinguished 
, whose luxurious leisure raises them 
above considerations of the hour, and who look 
down like the gods,—not of the theatre but of 
the Epicurean heaven, —amused spectators of a 
conflict, the practical of which is one 
of those * that no fella can make out.“ 
Behind 1 * too is the ae nation, 
ueezed into insignificance in ie 
—＋ bedient servants,” whe ten tens 
to time have the honour to solicit i 


and who are now sublimely oblivious of its pre- 
sence, unless when some honourable and 


courtesy which so pre-eminently distinguishes 
Parliament more gracefully or , mani- 
fested than in the experience of an unaccustomed 
visitor, who may chance to have an 

with members on opp 
The cross-glances, which such a visitor obtains 
of the state of feeling in the House, are like the 
sights taken from ite ends of a or’s 
base lirie; they enable him to judge the 
of any ‘‘ objective point“ in politics much better 
than when he looks through the eyes of his 
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the latter category we don’t include the ladies 
heaven bless them! Behind their gilded 
wires they look so like birds in a cage, that it 
would have seemed quite natural had the 
monotony of debate been relieved by some out- 
burst of song from above. Nor do we include 
the reporters for the press, whose only standard 
of time in stress of their occupation must 
be the 2 hour of publication. But 

„ these sdearned 


taking t f 8, dea 
oniets and these 


ese pensive! Dis 
deans, these Aden Li 


country visitors on the one hand, and that 
honourable Houseon the other—to which should 
we look for the clearest reading of the clock of 
destiny? That there is a certain difference in 
the tone of discussion outside of the House and 
in, is — clear. Sut is spite of the 7 
plalanx which interposed its ponderous weig 
the other night to 12 —— we have 
a strong 2 ‘the House is politicall 
as well as literally in front of the clock. It 
knows what hour is app ing, but it does 
not care to count the minutes that remain. 
We do not at all wonder at this, nor do we 
in of it. The House of Commons is 
y elected to deal with questions which are 
i lately within the purview of the electors. 
Rightly or wrongly few candidates feel at all 
bound even to make up their minds on ques- 
tions which are not directly at issue. Other 
a oe may be looming in the distance, but 
ey do not agitate the electors, and even should 
the candidate be interrogated * them, 
a very ambiguous answer will suffice. If, then, 
such re gt we should be unexpectedly pre- 
sented and should threaten to press for solution, 
candidates of this class, who are now members, 
will necessarily vote for delay, and therefore 
swell the a t majority of Conservative ob- 
structives. such questions, then—and the dis- 
establishment of British Churches is manifestly 
one of this kind—it is the te of Parlia- 
mentary opinion is to begathered not so much from 
the yotes given as from the hes delivered. 
Judgi y this criterion, the friends of the 
Li on movement have every reason to be 
— 2 Se As we pointed 
out last week, not one of the opponents of the 
resolution, unless it was Dr. Ball or Mr. 
Scourfleld—of whom we beg pardon if we have 
not done justice to the heat or weight of their 
ive arguments—not one up for the 
as a thing that ought to be and 
must be, on the grounds of justice and right. 
Now, it is all very well for solid country 
gentlemen to take comfort from the antipathy 
of the House of Commons to abstract prin- 
ciples.” But the history of their own times 
might teach them that the House soon gro 


of sustaining any institution or law 

whi 7 — 222 — lm 
ple. principles, like physical 
— have a persistent habit of wit coe 
themselves i practical facts, the 


Un- 


* are not far off 
the last stage. And if we may judge by the 
speeches opponents, isely th 


that no Government can undertake so vast a 
question, unless ey rs into power for that 
very purpose. And this we take to be per- 
fectly correct. We do not in the least expect 
to see this matter settled until it has been, per- 
haps more than once, made the foremost. ques- 
tion in an to the country. But i 
from behind the clock, we see ample indications 
that scores of noes will be easily converted 
into ayes at the general elections of the 
bree from th tH he publi 
om the present House to the public 
who are looking on, we find much reason to 
think that while the former vaguely owns the 
hour to be at hand, the latter are anxiously 
— the minutes which yet remain. If we 
may judge by the spirit of the press, of which 
we give numerous illustrations to-day, the 
question of disestablishment is felt to have been 
transferred from the class of problems 
in the distance to that of those which press for 
immediate and practical consideration. From 
the wild shriek of the Standard to the calm and 
judicious utterance of the Examiner, the recog- 
nition of this fact is almost universally pre- 
valent. Whatever may have been the case in 
the past, we venture to predict that hencefor- 
ward no candidate for any new Parliament will 
escape close interrogation, not only as to his ab- 
stract opinions, but as to his immediate inten- 
tions on this question. The conflict will be one 
of the greatest, perhaps the test, which has 
itated this country since the first Reform Bill. 
e feeling is certain to be intense. It may 
become passionate and bitter. We cannot hel 
it. A wrong exists, and must be righted. It 
impedes equal legislation; it complicates edu- 
cational difficulties ; it diverts the most magni- 
ficent public possessions in the world to the 
sectarian objects of half the population; it im- 
—4 a penalty, less ooarse, but not less real, 
fine and imprisonment, upon conscientious 
separation from the dominant Church; and the 
one good burial bill” that we require, is a 
provision for its decent interment. 


THE FOURTH ESTATE ON MR. MIALL’S 
MOTION, 


We give below as full extracts from the daily 
and weekly newspapers on the disestablishment 
motion of the 9th as we can find room for, compri- 
sing the opinions of a large number of journals. It will 
not escape notice that the chief Ritualist organ 


calls for union among Churchmen in the presence 


of the Spoliator, and that the principal Romish 
organ declares its hostility to the movement. 
Among the Liberal country papers there is remark- 
able unanimity of opinion in favour of full religious 
equality; the most influential journals being the 
most cordial, and all, with rare exceptions, regard- 
ing the motion as the beginning of a movement 


which will only end in the separation of Church | 


and State. We have met with only two Liberal 
papers decidedly hostile. We take this to be, in 
some respects, an indication that public opinion is 
ripe to enter upon this great controversy. The ex- 


tracts, brief though they necessarily are, given be- 


low, might be read with no little profit by the 


leaders of the Liberal party. The Freemans 
Journal, it will be seen, endeavours to explain, | 


somewhat lamely, as is admitted, the defection of 


the Liberal Catholics on the division, and the | 


Dublin Hapress invites the envious attention of 
English liturgical revisionists to the comparative 
ease with which that work is being carried out by 


— 


ould come, as it may, 
the to Which Church funds are 
applied shall be distasteful to the 1 majority of 
the people; if the Church itself should be so rent 
by internal discord as to be ineapable of doing its 
practical work effectively, there would then arise a 
tangible injustice similar to that which sag 
recent legislation in Ireland. But this Mr. Miall 
himself does not venture at present to allege. It is 
impossible not to see that there are influences which 
may tend sooner than we are wont to suppose to 
these results. They may die away ; they may in- 
crease. But there is no statesmanship in anticipat- 
ing events, and there is certainly no ish states- 
manship in venturing on immense problems of re- 
construction without positive necessity. 

The Daily News, which made ial efforts to 
report the debate at considerable length, has had 
three successive articles on the subject. In the 
first our contemporary urged that the principle laid 
down by Mr. Miall that a man ‘‘suffers injustice 
at the hands of the State when the State places him 
at a disadvantage on account of his ecclesiastical as- 
socintion or his religious profession, is fundamental 
to modern Liberalism, and is fatal to Church Esta- 
blishments. It is a vital principle of modern thought 
which is 8 wearing away the very foun 
tions on which all religious exclusion rests. Very 
few who heard Mr. Miall, and saw the reception his 
speech met with on the Liberal benches below the 
gangway, could have much doubt of the eventual 
adoption of the policy he recommends. There was 
= bly a wide-spread conviction in the House that 

r. Miall was merely before his time; that his 
motion pointed out the path in which the legislators 
of some years hence will have to walk. 

In asecond article the Daliy News remarks that 
the complete answer to Mr. Disraeli’s asser. 
tion that the tion of Church and State is a 
new and untried condition of national life is found 
in the example of the United States, a country 
where * on is valued for its own sake, and ex- 
erts an influence on public and social life not in- 
ferior, to say the least, to that which State Churchés 


have created in 2 Apress of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s h it is said that if anything future can 
be idered certain, it is that modern society is 
in possession of a principle which, without inva- 
lidating one of the facts upon which Sir. Roundell 
Palmer, Mr. Disraeli, and Mr. Gladstone dwell so 
complacently, will overturn every State-Church as 
soon as it is explicitly evolved and clearly appre- 
hended. 

That principle, summed up in the cry for . 
Equality, Mr. Gladstone bs fs patient. Nevertheless, 
it is a power before which Premiers and ents 
will have to bow, for it can accomplish that work which 
Mr. Gladstone commended to the member for Bradford. 
It can convert those majorities which Ministers always 
take great pains to win, and do not know how to 
serve. All the admirable things which were said of the 
Church of England on Tuesday night may be most fully 
admitted ; but, imposing as they are, they do not form 
a reason for p man, whatever his creed, at a 
disadvantage on account of his religious profession or 
his ecclesiastical associations. Itis by the standard of 
this doctrine that the great question of Church Estab- 
lishments will have to be tried before the tribunal of 
English opinion, and the leaders of all es in the 


House of Commons know well enough what the issue 
must be. It is not the -of Ministers to anticipate 
by rash action or premature declarations the moment of 


fruitful action; but it is important that the leaders of 
the Liberal party should be alive to the direction in 
which events are tending. Mr. Disraeli urged the 
House of Commons on Tuesday to give such a vote as 
would indispose the friends aud suppe of Mr. 
Miall’s motion to renew it on future occasions. But it 
is evident that we have entered upon agonflict which 
will be until it is carried on to its natural con- 


01 ‘ é the Episcopal Synod in Ireland. clusion. Year by year the battle will be fought less 
principle of justice: , And if any one supposes 1 ‘ and less as a.contest between the Church and Noncon- 
that, boauso our logislahure c 
than philosophical, it will for any le of time | tory article, in which it was confessed ha the | reli freedom and I pense. That 
defend an institution which sets that principle | object at which it aimed was only an affair of time. | on a question hitherto so unfamiliar to the Legislature 
at defiance, he mi — whole aorwet 4 ‘ 2 22 — N minority of 1 should have * 
legislation: for. a ion past. lished indeed, but effectually, not | found 11 a on disestablishmen 

2 „ more jealous and sensi — e 

of that icality on which he depends. For already feel themselves 8 iis ines bus , | 
ull, it i y the highest exhibition of and tedious operation, a third 3 —— we 8 says 
Engli K would wish us to interrupt, that on Tuesday last week the House o jommons 
b er, 80 as to put them out of | was governed n But 
J. work of disestablishm 2 ent is in | rhetoric hs 3 It th hight — 4 

very session, cannot be dispu u m the in the 

3 A Galli sate, Sddtionat the best rhetoric in the House of Com 
for Mr. Miall. That really is the ques- | mons, though wielded on last against the 


ry wou 
Bright, that only the rhetori 
has a strong bone of logic is any real 


~ 
24 


Ber wall that 
now well eno 
We do not tke least 


t . 
re 2 


h that i „as a st 
1 which. no Goverment should attempt 
toa seems to underlie these words the thought ) 


the 24 Wait till its education is com 


ion for Parliament. It is scarcely possible to 
doubt that this century will see the consummation 
Mr. Miall so devoutly wishes. In the face of the 


great at home, and the still ter chan 
abroad, in the face of Pa: disestablishment ite, 
are, 


expect an else. As things 
the Church is being trained to independence; it is 
ng weaned from su y and dominion ; one 
one it is losing its titles, weapons, and p 


that which now tes the | 


of Church and State in this country, and that the 
ale 


Tuesday l 
disestablishment of the English Church, will in 
some not distant session of Parliament be used with 
even greater effect in its favour. It is to-day the 
ally of Mr. Disraeli and Sir Roundell Palmer ; to- 
one i be enlisted on the side of Mr. Miall 


In the meantime, it is to be deplored that’ Mr. Glad- 
stone should place obstacles between himself and the 
goal to which he is tending, in order 
wards break them down or overleap 
if his course with respect to the | 
ns differs from that which he bas 
to Free Trade, . 
Testa, and 


that he may after- 
— it will be, 
English Church 


q 
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country. When these results have been attained, we 


0 


nents must freely admit that he 


shall be surprised if the Prime Minister is dissentient. 

The Pali Mall Gazette does not think the country 
‘‘more likely to fall in love with the political ac- 
tivities of one set of persons than of another.” In 
a second article it says Modern Thought is a risin 
flood which, if it rises high enough, will drown all 
fhe Christian congregations in their churches, and is 
a far more rapidly, and with far more dead- 
liness of effect, against the most fundamental ideas 
and the most cherished aspirations of Christianity 
than ever Nonconformist notions worked against 
Episcopal and State Churches. It therefore sug- 
gests to religious communities to combine to sink 
their little envious differences, and rather seek to 
sustain than to enfeeble each other in presence of 
their insidious, deadly foe. 

The Echo seemingly anticipates the Liberation 
Society’s ultimate success, but has ascertained that 
‘‘the people at large” do not care to remedy a 

ievance which they believe to be theoretical so 
fone as more substantial grievances clamour for re- 
dress. 

The Telegraph remarks that if the same terms 
were granted to the Church of England in the 
event of disestablishment as were awarded across 
the Channel the English Church might be set free 
from the control of the State with something like 
eighty millions sterling in its coffers. Does Mr. 

iall seriously believe that the separation of 
Church and State under these circumstances would 
necessarily make the Church of England more 
tolerant or put her really on a social equality with 
the Nonconformists? Another fallacy in Mr. 
Miall’s reasoning was the allegation that the State 
‘*selected ” the Church of England as one church 
from among = 9 ” The truth is, that when the 
State adopted the Church of England as repre- 
senting the: religion of the nation, there was no 
other religious body to compete with her. This is 
an important element in the case ; for the question 
is not whether it would be wise and right, under 
the circumstances of the present day, to select the 
Established creed as the recognised religion of the 
State ; but whether, being established, and having 
her roots buried beneath and around a large por- 
tion of the fabric of society, it would be possible to 
disestablish the Church without shaking the 
foundations of much that Dissenters and Church- 
men alike hold dear. 

The Post observes that the Nonconformists have 
made the mistake of supposing that the disestab- 
— — an — Church was „ a 
policy. ar from its tc r, 
one of the principal 2 — arguments which 
— urged in support oo it 41 ae it 2 have 
the effect not of w ut of strengthening 
the Church of d. it did not raise the 
question of Establishments, but of the anomalous 
position of a Church imposed upon an unwilling 
country by extrinsic power. 

The Standard contends that the utter weakness 
of the whole case of the Dissenters could not have 
been more perfectly and completely exposed than 
by the debate of night. It is impossible not 
to feel that the movement of which Mr. Miall 
has made himself the champion is a movement of 
pure ‘‘envy, hatred, and malice, and all unchari- 
tableness. The Dissenters do not pretend that 
they suffer anything by the Church's existence, 
or would gain an by her overthrow. Their 
complaint is, not that they suffer, but that others 
enjoy. Their demand is, not that anything should 
be given to them, but that that which they cannot 
— will not enjoy shall be taken from others. To 
such a spirit no tenderness, no concession, is due. 

„M. P.,“ writing to the same journal, says :— 
There is hardly a large town in Great Britain that 
is not represented among the ‘Ayes.’ This is the 
real to which the Church of d is ex- 
posed—the hostility of the electors in the great 
centres of population, ig a are 1 
easily o against her by demagogues. 

— * effort must be made at the next general 
election to obtain sion of these large towns. 
Some of them y return one Conservative 
member, and this ought to encou us to attend 
to the register with a view 88 seats. 
Only two ish county membei Beaumonts, 
voted with Mr. Miall. Mr. Disraeli was right when 
he said that the Church is predominant in the 


* counties. 

e Globe says that Mr. Miall’s bitterest oppo- 
ormed a very 

onerous and unpopular task with immense tact, 

and in a concili lar Aly ie + oe 


P 

ing u himself the duty of pressing forward 
the . the Nonconformists of the country 
against the Church Establishment, he has for ever de- 
stroyed the chance or likelihood of his sitting for 
Bradford in another Parliament. No one can deny 
the noble-minded self-sacrifice that has actuated 
him; but, while admitting the high motives by 
which he was urged on, as to the unwisdom and 
impolicy of his motion very few but Dissenters 
— 4 can have but one opinion. Mr. Miall 
was listened to last night with a respect and atten- 
tion that at the end of the evening called forth 
from him a warm acknow t, and at the 
conclusion of his able he was heartily 
cheered. N 


THE LONDON WEEKLIES. 

The 2 admits that there were strong 
points in Mr. Miall’s but that, in both his 
address and that of Mr. Leatham, with all their 
high measure of success, there was a marked ab- 


sence of what, for want of a better word, is usuall 
called popular weight—not conviction, or breadth 
of view, or taking) and effective form—but that 
sense of uttering the full and urgent belief of a 
and increasing multitude which often vivifies 
a very poor — into importance, and the absence 
of which will sometimes make a very able speech 
dwindle into comparative insignificance. The 
Spectator asks whether, as to Mr. Miall’s chief 
argument—the inequalities which necessarily arise 
out of the alliance between Church and State— 
there is not this] answer, that these inequalities— 
real evils though they are—are no more of injustices, 
— not wage as the — inequalities 
whic m the recognition of heredi 

rank ? Fill we abolish the Peers and the ——9 
the sake of removing every trace of social inequality, 


it seems rather fastidious to harp so much on the 


necessity of abolishing a State-Church solely for 
the sake of extinguishing every trace of religious 
inequality. But is there the least chance that the 
disestablishment of the Church of England would 
eradicate those distinctions of caste and fashion and 
social grade which now influence and adulterate the 
desire for truth? Is it not certain that the 
Churches of the higher sections of society 
would still have these spurious advantages 
over the Churches of the less cultivated sections ? 
Mr. Disraeli (the Spectator says) struck the true 
note when he pointed to a very different remedy 
from Mr. Miall’s—when he said that though it was 
uite true that the nation has outgrown the Church, 
ears ago the nation had outgrown the State, 
and that no one thought that a reason for disestablish- 
ing the State. Was there not, he hinted, . the 
same remedy now? Could not the Church be widened 
so as to again comprehend the larger part of the nation, 
instead of making the growth of the nation a reason 
for rending the Church in sunder ? 

We confess that this is the solution to which we still 
look, and look hopefully. It may be quite true, as Mr. 
Miall said, that the Church has not carried into our 
rural shes as much “‘sweetness and light“ as we 
might have hoped ; but it is also true, as Sir Roundell 
Palmer said, that it has done not a little to sweeten 
and enlighten the bare and rugged lot of the people of 
those rural parishes, and that if its influence were with- 
drawn their condition would be far worse than it now 
is. And one thing is certain. If the Church does her 
work imperfectly, she does it less imperfectly than she 
did, and that this is greatly owing to the competition of 
the Dissenters. Disestablish the Church, and we doubt 
if the competition of the various sects among themselves 
would be half as serious and 828 is the competi- 
tion of these sects with the Establishment now. 

The Saturday Review argues that Mr. Miall has 
fallen into the not uncommon mistake of regarding 
an institution as marked for destruction because it 
does not admit of a complete theoretical justifica- 
tion. The real defence of the Established Church 
consists in three thi that it secures a great 
variety of useful objects; that in practice it gives 
offence to no one; and that, though in so far as it 
involves the application of the f of the State to 
pu as to which all the Queen’s subjects are 
not agreed, it cannot make out an unimpeachable 
case, it yet does this in no greater de some 
other institutions which are generally admitted to 
be necessary adjuncts of every Government. Upon 
the first of these points there is no need to dwell. 
That the Established Church does much good was 
not denied by any speaker in Tuesday’s debate. 
Even the alleged tendency of establishments to 
deaden religious enthusiasm is from a secular point 
of view by no means an unmixed evil. It to 
maintain the influence of religion over a large class 
of persons who, if the control of every denomina- 
tion were exclusively in the hands of ardent par- 
tisans, would insensibly drift into an attitude of 
complete abstention. 

It is not too much to say that the co-operation of 
men of this class in a variety of religious enterprises is 
in part due to the moderate and, so to say, secular 
character which naturally belongs to a State Church. 
The result of disestablishment would probably be to 
throw those undertakings which now supply a sort of 
neutral nd on which the adherents a all the great 
parties in the Church of d can work with those 
who belong to none of them, into the same hands that 
now guide 32 organisations to which we have re- 
ferred. But bulk of those who support them would 
not thereupon become pronounced High or Low Church- 
men. They would simply cease to take ef ign 
such matters. It may be argued, no doubt, that re 
ligion would oe in intensity as much as it would lose 
in extension, but we question whether this would prove 
true except in a . 1 sense. The influence of this 
or that combination of Churchmen might, and probably 
would, increase, but this would be quite 3 
with a very decided diminution in the uence 
of the Church generally. Of course, if advantages 
derived from an Established Church were purchased at 
the cost of injustice or injury to aay section of the com- 
munity, the case would te ifferent. But the absence 
of any practical 2 on the part of Dissenters is 
beyond the possibility of denial. 

The Hxaminer writes: — In the iLterests of all 
ies—of the clergymen, of the people, and of the 
ernment—there should be a fair field and no 

favour, there should be no bribes to clever men, no 
8 on * . e To be ptt free 
urch in a tate—the society is 
rapidly carrying us, and Mr. Miall’s tem 
check will, before long, be converted into a victory.” 
THE CHURCH PAPERS. 

The John Bull contends that when Mr. Gladstone 
proceeded to select for his one ground of resistance 
the present inclination of the maj of the 
he sufficiently indicated the course by which Mr. 
Miall’s prophecy is to be fulfilled—indeed, his last 


U 


words were to advise the mover to convert the 


majority of the people to his views, after which 
there would be no difficulty with the House of 
Commons—nor, we infer, with its present leader. 
He is resolved to lead the Liberal as long as 
he can, and he has hardly shown us how rapuliy 
he can disencumber hi f of principles or pledges 
that may come in the way of his lau ambition. 
Now the Liberal party he confesses to be in the 
hands of the Dissenters. Anxiously disclaimi 
the title of a Cabinet of Churchmen,” and point- 
ing with pride to Romanist and Dissenting members, 
he acknowl that it is in the power of those 
who lead the Nonconformist party at any time to 
break up and shatter, if they think fit, the general 
fabric of the Liberal party.” The upshot of all 
which is, that whenever the Nonconformist leaders 
shall determine to make disestablishment the price 
of their support, Mr. Gladstone will recognise the 
voice of the people, and do for England what he 
has already done for Ireland. : 


The Guardian, writing before the debate, says : 
—‘* Nonconformity is very well at a distance ; 
but, except to its partisans, it does not always im- 
prove on acquaintance. The bondage of a Church 
may make a better subject for declamation, but the 
bondage of a sect is both much narrower and more 


8 ly and mercilessly annoying to individuals. 
a y y ying 


nconformists, in gaining, as they have don 

not only tolerance but 3 aer in every — 

for themselves, have, in fact, exhausted all 
that ially allied their cause to the advancing 
and Ee. thought of the country. They have 
nothing more to ask for themselves. They stand in 
a new position, the position of intolerance and ex- 
clusion, demanding of the country, not advantages 
for themselves, but the humiliation and overthrow 
of others; of an institution of which they have 
made themselves the rivals, and of which they have 
copied the faults, even those which they most cen- 
sured and caricatured, more readily than the vir- 
tues. And what do they offer as the compensation 
for the loss of all that the Church does for the 
country? They have nothing to offer, but the 
benefit of unlimited and intensified division ; of an 
increased stimulus given to that spirit of religious 
disintegration to which both by principle and 
temper the Church has been the grea check, 
We cannot think that Mr. Miall understands the 
signs of his awn times. The current of all wise 
and noble and religious thought in our age runs to- 
wards unity, even where the p t of unity seems 
beyond all present hope. And Mr. Miall, in a fatal 
moment for himself, has revealed his true spirit 
when he took for his newspaper the damning motto, 
The dissidence of Dissent, and the Protestantism 
of the Protestant religion. 


Never (says the Record) was a speech delivered 
on a great question more ing to the cause it 
was intended to support than the speech 
Miall on Tuesday last. It must be the business of 
Churchmen to see that the admissions wrung by the 
. of yey — the aoe. oe" for ord 

not orgotten. ese are the strongholds 
which the Church possess alike over the convictions 
and the affections of the country, the absence of any 
statistical facts, and the id exertions of the 
Church of d and their immense fruits, to the 
energy and foree of the voluntary principle, 


That the Church of England has done more to ly 
the spiritual wants of the population than Dissent ha 
done is admitted. To what cause is this to be imputed # 
We believe to the simple fact that the Church is an 
established Church, and is su by endowments. 
The volun zeal of her mem is not burdened with 
the support of the ministry, and, therefore, is freer to 
e in labours [of general charity. e do not 
believe that Churchmen are in the least degree either 
more zealous or more liberal than Dissenters. But they 
2 less to wont, —— they can = oo In 

eir name we indignantly protest against umnies 
41 Mr. Miall against their seal. It would not 
suit Mr. Miall's immediate argument to admit that the 
fact of being established gives the Church an advantage. 
He has, therefore, no resource but to impute her more 
successful labours to the 1 0 tho volun 
principle, as it works within the Church, than as it 
works within the Dissenting communities, 


The keen scent of the Record detects in Mr. 
Miall's speech a latitudinarian tone,” and ortho- 
dox Dissenters are warned that should they ever 
succeed in — the Church of from 
the State they will destroy one of their own great 
safeguards—the most powerful human barrier now 
— — the encroachments of Rome on the 
one and infidelity u the othor. The 
Church disestablished could never hold together, 
but would break up into sections, and with that 
disruption would perish the prominent witness 
which the Church of now bears for Scrip- 
tural truth before the whole world, Let 


look to it, lest they rue the day when they 
on the fatal line of policy — 5 by 
Mr. Miall and impersonated in the Liberation 


Society. 

Although (says the Ritualist Church Herald) the 
Church’s despoilers have, for the present, been 
foiled, the success of their sacrilegious machinations 
is only deferred. The snake is scotched—not 
killed. Had the country a right-principled Govern- 
ment, it is evident there would to fear 
for the Church. But with a Government of mere 


prudence, therefore, to adopt 
and to act upon the sagacious maxim which enjoins 
| + «when bed men combine good men must asso. 
ciate,” | 


— 
— — — — one 
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THE NONCONFORMIST PAPERS. 


The English Independent says that the full House, 
the calm, close attention given to Mr. Miall’s argu- 
ments, the anxiety shown that thereplies should be 
worthy of the subject, and the 
given for the resolution to which the = seek- 
ing the separation of the Church and State asked 
the assent of the House—sufficiently vindicate the 
Nonconformists from the charge of over-haste and 
rashness. Those who thought Parliamentary dis- 
cussion inopportune, or that it should not be chal- 
lenged at all by Dissenters, must now have changed 
their mind. It was a most instructive discussion, 
and for its high character we are indebted to Mr. 


Miall, whose speech was in most respects 
a model for statesmen charged with the intro- 
duction of a t and difficult question. On a sub- 
ject which unavoidably stirred the deepest 
feclings of the most earnest part of the nation, it 


was remarkable that he should have been able 
entirely to avoid irritating words and allusions: 
A scrupulous desire to do justice to his opponents 
and their feelings was manifest at every turn of his 
address, and he had recourse to no other weapons 
than those of reason and a natural sense of justice. 
His sentences were worthy of the occasion, and 


they lifted it sige out of the category of party 
questions. His 44 nents were eager to 
tender their thanks to him for this service. ile 


such ungrudging compliments are paid to Mr. Miall 
by opponents, the Nonconformists will not be lag- 
gards in eon head acknowledgments for the 
manner in which he has presented their cause to 
the House of Commons. It, will be their duty not to 
allow the controvorsy, whether on the platform or 
in the press, to sink below the key which he has 
struck. 

The Freeman (Baptist) regards both the debate 
and the division as a great victory. ‘‘ We confess, 
though there are many Dissenters in the House, we 
had ourselves hardly expected more than about 
thirty would nail their voluntary colours to the 
mast, but vt. som number of votes as eighty-nine, 
we, at least, never dreamed of. The voting is 
in that e in which no one casts even a glance at 
the majority, for that be it ever so numerous, there 
are such abundant reasons apart from reason, on 
the initiation of great questions in the House, such 
as Corn 1 pal Re ai ery Emancipation, x 
any great political reform ; inquiry in suc 
cases is how many will have the intellig ce or 
courage to vote in the minority? That eighty-nine 
should have it, is, we believe, more than the most 
Ba e of us expected in the t case. It was 
one-fourth of the members present, the 


numbers being 374 to 89.“ 


The Inquirer (Unitarian) says that the whole tone 
of the debate, with the exception of one or two 
comparatively unimportant speeches on each side, 
shows that the question is now lifted up from the 
sectarian level—a mere ‘‘ Dissenting grievance ”— 
to one of {a national character, and will henceforth 
be discussed, not on the questionable maxims of 
the Liberation Society, the unsoundness of which, 
from the Liberal point of view, we have more than 
once endeavoured to show, but on national grounds, 
and with a statesmanlike for the welfare of 
the whole people, and not of any icular class or 
favoured sect. On these grounds alone, and not 
upon doubtful abstract principles, can statesmen 
deal with a question suc gigantic practical 
issues. As old opponents of Mr. Miall, we again 
offer him our warm congratulations upon the dignity 
and statesmanlike moderation of his h. There 
was a wide-spread conviction in the House that he 
was merely before his time. Even the Times quietly 
asserts that disestablishment looms in the distance, 
and the Liberal —— is almost unanimous in the 
conviction that, although the time has not arrived 
for practical legislation, Mr. Miall’s motion points 
out the path in which the Liberal party for some 
years hence will have to walk. 

The Christian World says it must be owned 
that this debate has done good service to the cause 
of disestablishment. It brought together one of 
the fullest Houses we have had this session. It 
was discussed fully and temperately, and it brought 
out, even of the Opposition, the opinions of* the 
great leaders in relation to it. enceforth, the 
cause of voluntaryism takes rank as an annual 
question for discussion of the very first class. It 
is set upon a high pedestal, distinguishing it from 
a host of other less important questions. And 
this distinction it owes to the ability, the earnest- 
ness, the moderation, and the courtesy of Mr. Miall. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC. 

The Tablet says : The feeling of Catholics on 
this question is significantly shown by the division- 
list of Tuesday. Of thirty-six Catholic members, 
only four (Messrs. Callan, Delahunty, Digby, and 
Heron) voted in favour of Mr. Miall's motion; 
while four (Lord Castlerosse, Messrs. Matthew 
and Sherlock, and Sir Rowland Blennerhasset 
voted against it. Weare no 4 of the Estab- 
lishment ; but we cannot follow in the wake of 


a politico-religious movement, whose grounds of 
attack clash with our See 8. In the eyes of 
Dissenters of the type of Mr. who differ less 


fundamen than Catholics do from the official 
creed of the Eatablahment, it woud seem to be a 
matter of no moment to ish this national re- 
cognition of God and of Christianity.“ 
LIBERAL COUNTRY DAILIES. | 
Net many R (says the Manchester Era- 
miner and ) it was a commonplace to say 


that the disestablishment of Churches was a purely 
abstract principle, and quite out of the field of 


ber of votes 


— legislation. Events have done much to 
alsify that belief, and the result of Tuesday’s 
debate was to give it another blow. Mr. Miall’s 
case was left unanswered. The adverse arguments 
were little better than pleas for delay. Nota 
speaker challenged the principles by which State 
Churches stand condemned. Everybody is admit- 
ting that disestablishment must be looked forward 
to, but they say, Mr. Miall is premature.” The 
process of disestablishment, it is said, is going on 
— from year to year, as exclusive privi- 
eges are one by one withdrawn. Thus we should 
arrive at equality in the end without any ‘‘ sweep- 
ing measures.” But those who say this are taki 

a restricted view of the question. It is they who 
persist in treating it as a mere suit of Dissenter 
v. Churchman, when Mr. Miall is asking for a 
broad national policy. 

He does not want to have the measure of justice doled 
out, as it were, by stealthy instalments, in the hope that 
nobody will be provoked by such concessions. He wishes 
to have the principle of justice acknowledged and pro- 
claimed. Let us formally abolish that line of demarca- 
tion“ which has given rise to so much feeling. It would 
be not only the most just, but the most. prudent and 
efficacious, method of 1 bitterness. Granted, that 
— Church people are too prejudiced at present to see 
anything but a defeat for their own cause in what would 
really be an act of wisdom and self-interest. That is 
only a reason the more why the merits of the case should 
receive prominent discussion, in the spirit in which Mr. 
Miall has introduced it. Sir Roundell Palmer drew a 
beautiful picture of the work of the Church in rural 1 
land, and denounced those who would destroy it. No 
one seeks to destroy it—certainly not those who would 
disestablish it. But Mr. Miall looks forward to the time 
when in England, as on the continent, there may be a 
great conflict relating to social relationships. e may 
pass through an ordeal which will try our institutions to 
their foundations. In anticipation of that time, Mr. 
Miall would have the State Churches of Great Britain 
removed from the reach of political struggles, AN 
branches of the Christian Church, if kept within their 
Divinely-appointed sphere, will then have a common 
mission, in ‘‘elevating men’s minds and toning down 

litical terror.“ But a privileged Church may find 
itselfjexcluded from that mission, because the revolu- 
tionary fires will be attracted, as they always have been, 
by political churches.” This is not the argument of sec- 
tarian bigotry, or of a theorist’s impatience. It is the 
aspiration of true statesmanship, and it would be far 
wiser to hasten our pace towards its fulfilment, than to 
treat the utterance of it as premature. 

Mr. Miall (says the Sheffield Daily Independent) 
has treated the English and Scotch blishments 
not less ably than he did the Church of Ireland. It 
is his seed-time. How many months or years may 
elapse before the the harvest none can tell. Mr. 
Miall may satisfy himself with the belief that the 
seeds he sows have life in them, and sooner or later 
will yield a crop. The Church, as a religious body, 
cannot for the sake of political status, continue 

subject to the control, in its acts, of a Parliament 
largely composed of those who are not its mem- 
be 


rs. 

The Birmingham Daily Post thinks that the indi- 
cations point to the advance of the time—it may be 
near or it may be remote—when the question of dises- 
tablishment will become an electoral test, and will 
into the region of those questions which dissolve 
parties and determine the fate of Ministries. It is 
not to be regretted, therefore, that a subject so 
important, and certain to be agitated with increas- 
ing keenness, should be fairly and openly placed 
before Parliament. 3 

The Newcastle Daily Chronicle thinks that Mr. 
Miall has every reason to be satisfied with his 
success. It was not to be expected that either of 
the great parties in Parliament would look lovingly 
upon a motion to destroy a political association 
with which both are associated by so many ties of 
interest and predilection. The member for Brad- 


tion of the House of Commons, the vote on Tuesda 
night being a pretty accurate index of the s 

of that party. The Premier should note this fact, 
and while — See power with which he 
must one day on, take care he does not mistake 
its temper. Advanced Liberals in the House of 
Commons are not disposed to fetch and carry for a 
Cabinet of Churchmen. It is unfortunate that 
political fidelity should be perilled by ecclesiastical 
pretensions, but so long as Mr. Gladstone throws 
the egis of his character and ae over these pre- 
tensions, the peril is inevitable. This fact cannot 
be too distinctly impressed upon Government, and 
the Premier must be told in terms not to be mis- 


the report of the debate without seeing how much 
nearer we are to the final separation of Church and 
State than we have ever been before. The end is 
coming, That stately fabric which is so closel 

associated with English history for more than half. 


a-score of centuries, and under the shadow of which 
ave grown up at one and the same time fair flowers 
d noisome weeds, is to be—destroyed? No—but 
rived of that scaffolding which has so long 
hidden much of its beauty, darkened many of its 
windows, and given it in the eyes of outsiders like 
cay ‘the 1 d displayed by th 
ing. e tone and tem i y the 
truest friends of the Church * spake last night 
this conviction was 3 to be discerned. An 
adverse majority in the House of Commons can no 
more affect the dual 
decrees of the Inquisition could reverse the move- 
ments of the sun and earth. 


LIBERAL COUNTRY WEEKLIES. 


The Leicester Chronicle and Mercury say Were 


Na 


ford got his support from the 3 Radical sec- 


taken that he cannot calculate upon Nonconformist 
support to out a State-Church policy. 
e Leeds Mercury thinks that no one can read 


at once harsh and forbid- | 


triumph of our policy than the 


the Nonconformists to succeed at once in their 
efforts, what would be the position of the Episoo- 
palian Church? Left in possession of her wealthy 
— endowments, she would still gather round 
erzall those classes who now revere her ordinances, 
love her liturgy, and glory in her traditions, and her 
social position would be rather enhanced than di- 
minished by disendowment. If the motives of the 
Nonconformists who desire to see that consumma- 
tion realised were so shallow and so paltry as they 
are painted, they would be fated to be bitterly and 
completely disappointed ; but the Liberationists do 
not deem the imputation worthy of grave con- 
sideration. They rest their case on avowed grounds 
of principle, and on them they stand with perfect 
confidence in the ultimate result. As the pioneer 
of the movement, Mr. Miall disc his bi on 
Tuesday so ably and moderately as to deprive his 
opponents of their bitterness, and to secure the en- 
tire approval of his supporters. The Liberals of 
Leicester will be glad to see the borough members 
were in their places voting with Mr. Miall in the 
division. 

There is no denying (remarks the Ardrossan 
Herald) that Mr. Miall, more than any other man, 
* the way for the disestablishment of the 

ish Church; and it is due very much to his 
teaching that the conviction has seized upon the 
public mind that all Church Establishments will 
sooner or later 3 to the inexorable logic 
of necessity. Mr. Miall may be very much ified 
at the consideration given to his motion, and the 
amount of support which he received. The number 
of votes (89) in a division in which 463 voted, may 
look small, but it is large when the great of 
the motion, and the great interests involved, are 
considered. It will also be noticed that the speakers 
in dy tore discussed the question with a gravity 
which betokened the importance which they at- 
tached to it. It was not pooh-poohed, but seriously 
discussed ; and if negatived, negatived on grounds 
which, to the speakers at 4 all the force of 
well-matured convictions. 

The Bristol Mercury (Liberal) remarks that as the 
courteous gravity and earnestness of the member 
for Bradford were rivalled by the chief speakers on 
the other side—Sir Roundell Palmer, Mr. Disraeli, 
and Mr. Gladstone—the debate deserves to be 
studied by Churchmen and Dissenters alike as em- 
bodying the leading arguments on both sides of the 


question in worthy of its great magnitude 
and importance. e Mercury contends that Mr. 
Miall’s arguments are defective in a practical point 


of view. The lem for us and for future gene- 
rations to consider is, whether the wealth in- 
fluence of a gigantic institution are applied to an 
object worthy of being maintained, or whether a 
greater advantage could be gained by sweeping 

them away. : . 
The endowments of the English Church suffice to 
maintain an army of some 20,000 clergymen, for the 
most part men of high culture and warm religious con- 
victions, earnestly devoted to the work of the Christian 
ministry, and performing their allotted tasks in a 
manner which is acceptable and useful to their flocks, 
The pecuniary fund is doubtless large, but the labourers 
are many, and the ave income of each clergy- 
man probably do not reach 200/. a 28 For that sum, 
obtained, be it remembered, by the free of the 
2 = State 3 and ee oe 

0 on the people, the most poverty-stricken an 
3 distriots in the kingdom are brought 
within the reach of the l, and enjoy the advantage 
of a resident minister of religion whose business it is to 
be the friend and counsellor of the poor, to knit together 
all classes of society, and to beneficence and 
humanising influences into thousan 
would otherwise be neglected and degraded. Mr. Miall 
thinks fit to sneer at the ae, morality and 
try; but we ask any one 


religion of the rural 7 
acquainted with the subject to say what the state of 


* re 
should, as in the case of other 
the demand. The is forcible eno 

when applied to towns, or to a peasantry of 4 7 
gious feelings like the Welsh. But the advocates of 
voluntaryism are apt to forget that demand and supply 
may, in poor and ignorant communities, be balanced 
in an unsatisfactory manner—there may be no 
and therefore no supply at all—no on, and no wish 
for it. With such a danger in prospect, we believe 
that.many th Dissenters will re-echo the 
2 ö fs eren 
and working classes I protest against our sacrificing 
theoretical i er ap so priceless and valuable an insti- 
tution as the which is their inheritance.” What 
Mr. W dhe on do§with the ge of 5 Fee 
remains at | ta ; t it may safely 
said that * — of them to secular pur- 
poses would be other than a lamentable blunder. 

The Suffolk Mercury, which regards the debate 
and divide as a we tri 32 that if Mr. 
Gladstone fancies that Mr. and his friends 
form only a small contingent of the Liberal party, 
he is labouring under a strange delusion. It is not 
in the North exclusively that Free-Churchism has 


a hold. We beg to assure the Premier that 
he will find the same principles rooted in the 
east, and far more so in the west. „ Miall may 


serted Ragen a of the 
proceeding is not without interest, nor is the manner 
in which the 
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bring the work to perfection. The acorn is set to- 
day, but it will in time become an oak. So the 
manly effort of Mr. Miall cannot be without results. 
Session after session our legislators will be called to 
consider this weighty matter. Meanwhile, the suc- 
cess which will sure to attend the liberation of 
the Church in Ireland and the colonies will be mani- 
festing ite fruits, and Churchmen themselves will at 
length long to enjoy equal freedom with their 
brethren elsewhere. 

The Kendal Mercury says :—‘‘The friends of 
religious liberty may rest assured that the stone 
which is to set in motion the avalanche of disestab- 
lishment was thrown by Mr. Miall on Tuesda 
night. There can be but one ultimate issue to suc 
a question if once it is raised, and that is, that dis- 
establishment must sooner or later ensue.” 

The Cardif Times says that Mr. Miall should 
have taken one-seventh of the House of Commons 
into the lobby with him eh his motion, is a hope- 
ful sign of pro ive public enlightenment upon 
the Church and State question. 

The Western Times thinks that, if the majority of 
— were now polled, a 2 to appropriate 

tate-Church property to State purposes by the 
reduotion of taxation would probably become 
popular. The friends of the Establis hment are 
therefore indebted to Mr. Miall, and if they don't 
plate him they ought to, for if the case gets into 
coarser hands they will have a very different line of 
defence to take up. 

In so far as Scotland is concerned, says the Nei- 
castle Chronicle, the work will be easily accom- 
plished, but in England the Establishment principle 
promises to die hard. The immense material inte- 
rests that cluster round that principle tell how 
fiercely the battle will be fought. Edmund Burke 
said it was impossible to draw an indictment against 
a nation, but Mr. Miall has succeeded in framing 
an indictment against the English Church so far 
as that Church is a mere creature of the State. To 
dispute his plea for disestablishment, Government 
put up Mr. Bruce. His great point was the dis- 
tinction between the Irish and the English Church. 
But Mr. Bruce overlooked the fact that an ecclesi- 
astical organisation may be a symbol of injustice 
without being a badge of conquest, and quite forgot 
the lofty ground on which Mr. Gladstone based hi 
2 or disestablishment in Ireland. 

e Cambrian says :—‘‘The proposer of the 
motion which has just been defeated has promised 
to continue his work, and when he ceases his mantle 
will fall upon other shoulders ; nor can it be divined 
that at a future time some of his followers will not 
be sugcessful. If the progress of Nonconformity, 
as compared with that of the Church, be in future 
3 to the past, a minority will certain! 

converted into a hostile majority which will 
coerce the Government of the day to do its behests. 

The leaders of Dissenters, is to say (says the 
Berks Chronicle), those who help to elections 
—are intensely earnest in their desire to abolish the 
State-Church. To these—to the’ men by whose 
exertions Mr. Gladstone’s Parliamentary majority 
has been increased if not created—Mr. Gladstone 
offers opposition on a matter nearest their hearts. 
His opposition takes a form which is the most de- 
cided, and therefore the most obnoxious. He will 
use them in and out of Parliament, but he will not 
serve them. In this way he has weakened his hold 
over the Dissenters. 

The State Church of r (the Cambridge In- 
dependent thinks) will not be destroyed by violent 
attacks from without. If ever it becomes emanci- 
pets from State control, it will be so because of the 

esire of itsown members. The logical arguments 
of Mr. Miall may in time effect a revolution of 
thought among Churchmen, and we consider that 
he obtained a real and distinguished success in being 
able to keep the attention of the House of Com- 
mons on a subject which could have no immediate 


ractical effect in legislation. It was something to 
— out hes from men so distinguished as Mr. 
Gladstone, Mr; Disraeli, Sir Roundell Palmer, and 


Mr. Bruce, and we do not remember a more instruc- 

tive debate than that which Mr. Miall originated. 

At the same time, we do not believe that there 

would be much danger from any attacks, however 

D werful, if ig were no internal dissensions in the 
n 

No doubt (says the Carlisle Journal) the Estab- 
lishment has its roots in the past, but so have Puri- 
2 ge ps of 5 14 The * gre. 
is ue poetic, but all men are that 
1 , ielaas ae hed | away. 
The parish church will be regarded with more satis- 
— it ceases 1 the nx ag of . 

voured system. is impossible now-a- 

to foretell when events may happen ; oe 
come u us gu y; but with the forces at 
at home and abroad, we need not be 

45 — 4 that the tag al 
English Church may i 
accomplished within the lives of aay the are 
living now—and the Empire will not collapse when 
the event takes place. 

The Chatham “neg MEpiscopal Chur ha dis- 
establishment policy. The Epi urch, freed 
from its inl ares with the State, would do a 
222 ps cathy e “pg The 

ampatead ighgate Express writes in a similar 
strain. Unless (says the Windsor Courier) the 
Church, by a self-reformation of a very sweeping 
character, removes abuses with which Churchmen 
J — 1 Mr. Miall will 


Church power at ee in the House of Commons, 
but with dis establishment as an election cry, that 
number will receive considerable augmentation. 
The 9th of May, 1871, will become an historic day in 
the later annals of the Church; and Mr. Miall’s 
name will do more credit to Church history than 
that of Laud or Sacheverel. There is no doubt the 
genius of the age is averse to Church Establishments, 
and we believe they are the best friends of the 
Church of England who wish to see her rely upon 
the devotion, liberality, and piety. of her members.” 

The progress of the question (says the York 
Herald) depends more upon the influence of public 
opinion out of doors than within the walls of Par- 
lament. The difficulty in the way of disestablish- 
ment does not come so much from the side of the 
Church as from the side of the State. The two have 
so long been interwoven and blended together in 
the constitution, that politicians are unwilling torisk 
the consequences that may ensue from a disruption 
of the ties that unite them. 

The Herts Mercury says :—‘‘The conviction has 
become generai, both in the House of Commons and 
the country, that the bonds uniting Church and 
State are in pfocess of dissolution. The tendencies 
of modern thought and modern progress are every- 
where 2 and dissevering those ligatures. 
But granting that the separation is inevitable, it 
does not follow that they are wise who would lay 
the axe at the root of the tree before its hour is 
come. A premature rupture of the relations between 
Church and State might be attended with con- 

uences the most disastrous.” : 

he Liverpool Mercury says that probably one- 
half of the members of the House of Commons who 
formed the oy, sigs are convinced that within a few 
years Mr. Miall’s motion will be adopted, and that 
the Church of England will share the fate of the Es- 
tablishment in the sister isle. But there is evi- 
dently a strong desire to stave off the change, 
inevitable as it may be, as long as possible. A 
majority such as that recorded on Tuesday night 
assures the continued connection of Church and 
State in England during the existence of the pre- 
sent Parliament at least, butitinnowise affects the cer - 
tainty of the final success of Mr. Miall's proposition. 

Says the Liverpool Albion, — The future of the 
Church of land is a problem which, though it 
does not call for solution at present by the means 
proposed by Mr. Miall, cannot be considered without 
the admission of disestablishment as a not impro- 
bable eventuality. There are influences at work 
within and without the institution which, unless 
arrested in their operation, cannot fail to have at 
some future period a great effect in remodelling the 
relations between the Church and the State. Those 
influences may “aia! stronger, or they may grow 


weaker. The Church may attract to her the moiety 
of the ulation which now regards her either 
with indifference or dislike, and thus place herself 


in a position to be regarded as the Church of the 
. of the people; or all the antagonisms 
and repulsions of the present day may be maintained, 
and become more and more embittered. One of 
the first things is for Churchmen to cease regardin 
the question merely as one between themselves an 


Dissenters, and for the clergy to understand that 


8 alone are not the Church. 

he Glasgow Star says that if we suppose that the 
total number of members in the Commons who, in 
their deepest convictions, hold that the connection 
of Church and State is right, where the vast ma- 
jority of the people are Nonconformists, is eighty- 
nine, we are under a delusion, There are a score 
of motives which might lead men, though they 
were of this conviction, to give their vote in favour 
of sup 3 the question for the present, and it 
is in this light that the vote of last night has to be 
considered. 


The Hants Independent says Sir Roundell Pal - 
mer solemnly warned the remonstrants within the 
Church concerning their restlessness under the ro- 
straint of the courts. We have a strong suspicion 
that sympathy with the learned gentleman’s views 
on this point may have had some influence over 
the 140 Liberal members who refrained from taki 
part in the division. They see side by side wi 

found ignorance that 5 possibly lead to the 
Bloodshed to which Archdeacon Freeman refers 
with so much confidence in respect to this matter 
of disestablishment, a large party within the 
Church itself clamouring for alterations. To 
wait a little for the issue of this before attempt- 
ing to solve a problem having deep social no less 
than political bearings, is a course that we shall 
not be found condemned. 

The Norfolk News says Mr. Miall has “ polled” 
almost the exact number which former initiators of 
a measures in Parliament have numbered, Mr. 

illiers’ annual motion against the Corn Laws was 
supported by ninety or thereabouts, and never 
much beyond those figures. Mr. Miall’s motion 
is now one of the questions ; next year, or 
the year after, it will perhaps be the great question, 
and not many years afterwards it will be the in- 
exorable, irresistible demand of the nation. 

On all sides, says the Northampton Mercury, the 
fight is accepted as a fair trial of the simple question 
of disestablishment. | 

The Aberdeen Free Press.is glad that Mr. Miall 
has brought the matter forward as he has done. 
The 1 aa in hom cg of mi Agape assist 
materially by ventilating the question, making 
it familiar outside 4 as inside the Legislature, 
to hasten the time when it must be solved by the 
entire separation of Church and State. 

_ COUNTRY TORY PAPERS. 

Of the opinion of the country Conservative press 


we cannot speak to any great extent. Of course 


they are all strongly agent Mr. Miall's motion. 
The Hull Herald does not fear danger from without, 
but only from within. The Sussex Hnress 


the division as a sham: The Cabinet can- 
not be trusted to defend the Church in England. 
It destroyed that in Ireland last year ; it told us 


that that was to make the ish Establishment 
stronger ; and this year, for the first time, we have 
a motion before us to treat the Church of this 
country precisely in the same fashion as that in 
Ireland.” The Wake Journal maintains that 
the division will convince most people that in spite 
of all the noise which has lately been made. by 
Liberationists and Dissenters nerally, the feeling 
in this country for Church and State is very little, 
if at all, changed, According to the Nottingham 
Daily Guardian, Mr. Miall’s discomfiture was crush- 
ingly complete, both in argument and the division 
list, and the long-pre crusade against the 
Church ended only in disaster to those engaged in 
it. The Western Mail thinks that the resul 
of the debate will certainly not do much harm 
to the Church, although the Government has 
not’come out of the fray eq unscathed. 
The Birmingham Daily Gazette substitutes abuse 
for argument. Mr. Bruce described the hon. member 
for Bradford as having lifted this question out of 
the angry region of party and sectarian warfare. 
Let us at once confess that we do not believe in the 
sincerity of Mr. Miall’s lift. Liberationists are the 
very Jesuits of disestablishment. They are not yet 
r 

urgeon's Ta e or the own 

all. Perhaps we have good reason to know more 
of these men and their tactics than even Mr. Bruce. 
he Bucks 22 * * oe 7 — the attack has 

en signally defea ut from the pertinacity 
those who have made it we may expect it to be 
repeated again and again. The friends of the Church 
must, therefore, be on the alert and not allow a 
march to be stolen upon them. 


THE IRISH PAPERS. 


The Dublin Freeman’s Journal says that 
course taken by the great body of Irish Liberals 
was unintelligible. 


We venture to affirm that every member returned by 
an Irish Liberal constituency toto cœlo with the 
mover of the proposition, and that the natural prompt- 
ing of each of them was to go into the lobby in support 
of Mr. Miall. How, then, does it happen that so few 
of our re ntatives voted with the Nonconformist 
2 and that, 2 ne bes over eighty English and 

tch suppo 0 * an Catholio 
member to — * demand} We 0 
fact is to be accounted for mainly by a certain false 
delicacy on the part of our Irish lic agg) ig 
tives, leading them to think that the initiation, 
of any attack on the Protestant Establishment in 
B had best be left to Protestants. ai Lk pa 
ined that if they joined in the movement against 
the ish Church, their doing so would be a ted 
to sectarian feeling, not to strong 1 conviction 
that public justice and social equality demanded the 
change contended for. They fancied that they — 
be suspected of voting not as statesmen, but as Ca 


lics, and they shrank from their duty through re- 
hension that their motives t be misunde 


8 


F 


Miall is a representative man, and ought on every fair 
occasion pt a their policy. We would not 


to us in the wrong. aun ae On Conn Ene : 
on, they were clearly 
was as impolti as it was in principle wrong 4 
m. 


lish Churchmen W th 


r even envy, the progress of 
— since its disostablishment, By 


a simple form of service, and 4 fe 
troduction the 


the Irish 


divided against itself, and its real 
this fact. The proportion of its 
ison within would not be formidable if the 
tter were not either treacherous or lukewarm. 
The Dublin Mail speaks of the division as show- 
ing a rupture between the English Radicals 
Roman-Irish contingent which forced on di 
blishment in By the course taken with re- 
to the Irish ecclesiastical 282 the 6 
ance of the English Church has been, by its own 
friends, made a party question. That is 
what Mr. Miall and his faction desired. The 
culiar feature of the t situation is, that 
* question is ma rather too soon for Mr, 
ne. He did not expect to have a demand 
made upon him in 1871—only a month or two after 
laying the axe at the root of the Irish Church—for 
an explicit declaration of his opinion as to the date 
and manner of disestablishment in England. Be- 


tween the rival parties the Church of 
will not fare better than the Church of inant 


has n for 
2 
much owing to the 


The Dublin Daily 28 remarks there are many 
regard with admirati 


” 
— a ti anil — 
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of the very exceptional Irish State-Church. They 
rsisted in maintaining that to disestablish the 
tate-Church on this side of the Channel was to 
disestablish the State-Churches of Scotland and Eng · 
land. They now find themselves reminded of their 
own declarations. Mr. Disraelion Tuesday evening 
tried to out of this embarrassing 1 by 
declaring that the fall of the Irish Church logically 
involved the fall of the English Church, but that 
fortunately the United Kingdom was not governed 


by logic. We are governed, Mr. Disraeli 
said, by Parliamen rhetoric, and he added 
that it was a very thing for us to be under 
this rhetorical dominion.” 


THE DIVISION ON MR. MIALL’S MOTION. 


We gave in our last number the lists of the 
members who voted and paired on this motion. We 
now give an analysis of-the division with other in- 
formation. 


I. LIBERAL MEMBERS WHO VOTED AGAINST. 


The foll Liberal members (132) voted 
against the motion :— 
rag D. Denman, Hon. G. Johnstone, Sir H. 
Adair, H. E. t, J. G. Kay Shuttleworth, A. 
2 (Tell.) Dickinson, S. 8. i , Col. 
- . J. G. J. 
Abroyd, Col. Dowse, R. W. 
R. 8. Duff, M. E. Grant Lloyd, Sir T. 
p ee 
or . n, Hon. 
— Sir R. Ellice, E. ‘Combie, W. 
Antro Sir E. Enfield, Visct. McLagan, P. 
Ayrton, A, 8. FitzGerald, Lord O. Maitland, Sir A. G. 
Aytoun, R. 8. Fitzwilliam, Hon. C.Martin, P. W. 
Barclay, A. C. Fitzwilliam, Hon. H.Matthews, H. 
Baker, R. W. Foljambe, P. J. Mitchell, T. A. 
Bass, M. A. Forster, W Nicol, J. D. 
Bass, M. T. Fortescue, Ogilvy, Sir J. 
Bazley, Sir T. Fortescue, Hon. D. Palmer, Sir R 
Biddulph, II. Foster, W. „Lord 
Blennerhassett, R. Gladstone, W. E „C. 
Bolckow, H. F. Gladstone, W. H „W. B 
Bonham-Carter, J. Glyn, G. G. T Robertson, D. 
Bouverie, E. P. | Goschen, G. Russell, A. 
„ZE. A. Gower, E. L Russell, Sir W. 
Brand, W. B. Gower, Lord R Samuda, J. D. 
Brassey, T. Grey, Sir G. Samuelson, B. 
Bristowe, 8. B e, J. J. Scott, Lord II. 
Bruce, Lord C. Grosvenor, Lord R. Sherlock, D. 
Bruce, H. A. Grosvenor, Hon. N. Sherriff, A. C 
Buller, Sir B. M. Grosvenor, Capt. Stansfeld, J 
Bury, Viscount Guest, M. J. Stapleton, J 
Buxton, C. Hanmer, Sir John Stone, W. H 
Cadogan, Hon. F. Harcourt, Storks, Sir H 
Cardwell, E. Hartington, Talbot, C. 
N Cape Headlam, T. E. Tracy, Hon. C. H 
Custlerosse, V enley, Tord Verney, Sir H. 
Cavendish, Lord F. Hibbert, J. T. Vivian, Capt. 
Cavendish, Lord G G Walter, J. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. Holms, John Wells, W. 
Collier, Sir R. ‘ „C. West, H. W. 
e W. 5. Wan 
0 on. . . * , . 
W. James, Whitwell, J. 
Crawford, R. W 5m te R . 
0 


2. LIBERAL ABSENTEES. 


The following Liberal members (140) were absent 
from the division :— 


Marling, Tomline, G. 
Dodds, Martin, J. Torrens, W. T. 
Downing, MC. Matheson, A. _ Torrens, Col. 

F. Newry, J. Trelawny, Sir J. 
Edwardes, Col. Milbank, F. A. Villiers, C. H. 
Ennis, J. J. Milton, Viscount Vivian, A. P. 
ee Admiral *Monsell, W. Vivian, H. H. 

* Sir J. Morgan, C. 0. bd > an abl 
Fagen’ Ga Mee W) | Wequdin M. 
Ternie. We — SB, Witte, Capt, 
Fitzmaurice,Lord q 

„I. 
Fordyce, W. D The 8. 

* C. oods, 
Fowler, W. Onslow, G. 
Goldemid, J. O Reilly, Major 
Of the above, four (*) are members of the Govern- 


Hugessen also paired against it. Mr. Plimsoll 
and the Hon. Auberon Herbert intended to vote 
for the motion, but were absent from illness. 


The most conspicuous amongst the absentecs 
were the Scotch Liberal members, the Irish Roman 
Catholic Liberal members (who left the House 
almost in a body) and the bulk of the metropolitan 
members. The only metropolitan members who 


voted for it were Sir C. W. Dilke, Sir H. A. Hoare, 

Mr. McArthur, Mr. Charles Reed, and Mr. Lusk. 
The motion was supported by members from the 

following large towns :—Leeds, Manchester, Liver- 


i. 


pool, Sunderland, Newcastle, Hull, Merthyr, 
Northampton, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Carlisle, York, 
Finsbury, Belfast, Stoke, Bristol, Brighton, Roch- 
dale, Hackney, Warrington, Stockport, Peter- 
borough, Birmingham, Sheffield, Shields, Plymouth, 
Burnley, Gloucester, Huddersfield, Reading, 
Norwich, Chelsea, Colchester, Leicester, Tyne- 
mouth, Lincoln, Oldham, Bury, Stalybridge. 
Birmingham, Brighton, Carlisle, Chelsea, Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, Leeds, Leicester, Merthyr, Shef- 
field, Stoke-on-Trent, and Sunderland, gave two 
votes in favour of the motion. 

Arranged according to the class of constituencies, 
the motion was supported by members for twelve 
counties and sixty-seven boroughs. 

Arranged according to nationalities, the following 
is the result :— 


English Members 59 
Welsh me ll 
Scotch * 12 
Irish 5 9 

Total 91 


Politically, the division showed the following 
results. Against the motion: 


Liberals 132 
Conservatives 244 
Total ... 376 


The Tellers are included in the above analyses. 


THE COMPREHENSION THEORY. 


The following admirable paper on- the above 
subject was read by Mr. Edward White at the 
session of the Congregational Union on Tuesday, 


May th: 


From one point of view it might seem to be a 
practical mistake to move the Congregational 
churches of England against any project of Compre- 
hension which promises to bring them into closer 
relation with other religious communities, It will 
doubtless be said by spectators of no mean ability 
and insight, You are now going to add fresh im- 
petus to a body already rolling too fast down the 


| hill, a body requiring rather to be moved in the 


opposite direction. Already the most insular of 
civilised nations, the English people have embodied 
in the Independent Churches one of the worst re- 
presentations of their insularity. In a nation where 
the spirit of separation reveals itself in every type 
of stolid sectarianism, in every form of organised 
intolerance towards new ideas, you have succeeded 
in founding a vast number of petty communities, 
each full of local prejudice and peculiarity ; each 
strongly fortified by a solid breastwork of trust- 
deeds and masonry against the approach even of 
its brethren; each being, and calling itself, a 
separate ‘interest,’ jealous of rivals, and governed 
for the most part by timid individualities to 
whom every glimmer of light from other 
quarters of the sky seems a dangerous 
apparition from the world of darkness; and 
now that an opening is likely to occur in English 
history for bringing them into closer relations with 
the Church Catholic, you propose to stimulate this 
archipelago of ecclesiastical islanders to fresh re- 
sistance against fellowship with Christendom.” 
The criticism is a little true, and not a little false. 
Such assemblies as the present offer a sufficient 
reply to what is untrue in these allegations, But 
we will not deny that Independency in England is 
beset with dangers of the class described, or that in 
a multitude of instances it suffers grievously from 
their action. Let us then declare at once, in reply 
to such spectators, that our contention is for Divine 
Principles, not for our failures in the application of 
them ; and that we desire to advance the sway of 
those principles by acknowledging our own short- 
comings in relation thereto. | 


It is unhappily true that the lish islanders 
— J edhe mui islanders, and that 2 

i urches present in some respects the i- 
tual reflex of the national narrowness and ps 
The types of thought, of character, of action 
among us, as among other —— a including 
our critics, are too often stereotyped. The think- 
ing, the feeling, the expression of our societies is 
0 too restricted in range and too homogeneous 
in quality. There are localities in England where 
it is said that, through continual intermarriage, 
the very countenances of the people have come to 
resemble cach other; and the average type is pro- 
bably not one of the most in ing forms of 
animated nature. Thus too in spiritual asso- 
ciations. The members of each different reli- 
— body grow wonderfully alike, with little 
ency to variation through selection. It is not 

the Society of Friends alone who incline to a uni- 
form. The Baptists are singu : 
and speech tone of feeling, from one end of 
country to the other. So are the Methodists. 
also are the Independents, both Ministers and 
people, though very different from other commu- 
nities. It may then be fairly urged that, however 


holy living of 


larly alike in thought | pa 
So Wh 


well and reasonably satisfied with themselves, there 
is also reason in every case that men should seek 
some new ideals of character beyond their own 
boundaries, by studying the lives of the saints in 
otherchurches, Some of us seem to have\a strange 
incapacity for relishing anything except \our own 
denominational literature, or for forming ourselves 
on any model more ancient than the year 1662, 
Yet, doubtless, we have something to learn from 
other communions ;—from the Methodists, \ those 
engineers of sociality ;—from the Society of Friendr, 
those apostles of edifying silence and beneficent 
enterprise ;—from the Moravians, those patient and 
pure-minded evangelists ;—from the nitarians, 
those strenuous if mistaken thinkers; from 
the Presbyterians, those masters of the art of 
organisation ;—even from the Baptists ;—and last not 
least, from the Church of England. We steadfastly 
deny, on the authority of Apostolic Scripture, her 
er to be the one Catholic and Apostolic 
urch in these realms; we disapprove her alli- 
ance with the State; we protest against her 
neglect of a ‘‘ godly discipline,” and against her 
maintenance (in common, De with all other 
State-Churches of the Reformation), of supersti- 
tious and unscriptural doctrines on the Sacraments. 
But in many things we affectionately admire her, 
and perhaps might in some quarters—with advan- 
tage follow in her tracks ;—in her order and method; 
—in her elevating and noble style of specch and 
action in Divine Service ;—in her appreciation of the 
relation between the true and the beautiful ;—in her 
e de outlook towards future generations; in 
er provision in education for holding up the dignity 
of the office of a public teacher, not only in well- 
furnished Pastors, but in well-instructed Evan- 
gelists ;—in the zeal of her clergy in promoting social 
reforms, such as the movement for a new licensing 
law ;—in her ability to deal with men of all ranks in 
the State, and of every vocation in life ;—and in her 
anxious regard for repose, both in worship and 
meditation, for the souls who require it. We do not 
2 that some of the imputed faults of the Church 
of England may perhaps be ascribed to reaction 
against our own—that Ritualism itself may be 
partly a revolt against seeming irreverence, exces- 
sive music a reaction against excessive speech, and 
too much genuflexion a protest against sitting at 
prayers, a custom unknown to any worshippers of 
any religion in earth or heaven, except American 
Independents and English Dissenters. Yes, there 
are precious traditions of sanctity found in the 
Church of England, even in its highest school of 
r springing from sympathy with the 
ormer generations, of which you ma 
scarcely find a trace in busier communities. 0 
long for the time when spiritual life in England 
shall become more rich and free through the fusion 
of ideas, the intercourse of different minds, the 
contact of dissimilar characters, the comparison of 
various administrations. We trust that the un- 
sympathetic nature of Englishmen, which renders 
it always difficult for them to understand 


each other, and sometimes, it is thought, 
indisposes them towards the endeavour, may 
not find a new and striking illustration in our own 


refusal to look abroad. e trust that neither the 
immense force of selfish interests, nor of social dis- 
tinctions bred from ages of privilege and exclusion, 
nor the revengeful remembrance of past injustice, 
may hinder the consummation for which we sigh. 
Heaven grant us e to prove, my Brethren, that 
the doctrine of independency in churches is not the 
foundation of a jealous separatism, but the stock of 
a true Apostolic Catholicity, on which you a | = 
all that is noble, and free, and beautiful, and God- 
like, till it shall grow into a tree of life that will 
overshadow the nations. 

Thus much I have thought it right, and even es- 
sential, to premise, in order to explain the temper 
in which we contemplate the question of Compre- 
hension, and to show that if we shall offer to the 

roject of including all Protestants in one National 

‘hurch a steadfast resistance, it is not because we 
are indifferent to the fellowship of brethren, or pre- 
sume on our own sufficiency to disparage the com- 
munion of all saints.” 


In order to explain the bearings of what is called 
the Comprehension pal we must briefly define 
the present position of ecclesiastical affairs in rela- 
tion to the past, and this especially since eminent 
writers seem to find a difficulty in understanding 
what is meant by disestablishment. 

The resdlution to be proposed to-night in the 
House of Commons, seeking to 4.1 e 
ture to the Disestablishment of the Church of Eng- 
land, marks our entrance upon the final in 3 
a movement, whose history, big 8 fitly to be re- 
membered to-day, extends over the last 350 years 
in connects itself with a previous 
Euro history of the relations between Church 
and State, reaching back to the foundation of 
Christianity. That earlier history of 1500 years 
records a series of alternate reactions of each of 
these great factors in modern society against the 
encroachments of the other. The Church of Christ, 


numerous, wealthy, and therefore : 
Roman emperors, in self-defence, instituted an al- 
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liance which afterwards became a tyranny. 
Against this tyranny of the 1 55 power 
the clergy in the course of ages blindly sought 
defence, authority, and freedom, in the union 
and centralisation of the Popedom. Then arose 
contests. between the State and the Church 
in every country of Europe, attended with various 
issues, the Church now lo 
Kings now revolting against the Church, but in the 
main both alike finding their interest in the mainte- 
nance of superstition and mental slavery. At 
length came the Reformation. Its spiritual insight 
and force were indeed great and wonderful,\ but 
they did not suffice to assert the liberty of \the 
Church against the pretensions of the civil power. 
The. Reformation was a revolt against the religion 
and the authority of the Popedom—the great rival 
and antagonist of kings,—but it was not strong 
enough to assert its own position, as subject 
to Christ alone, against the now emancipated 
Sovereigns of the North. In England, Henry VIII. 
at once grasped the soeptre of both worlds, 
of matter and of mind, and established a 
despotism before unknown in European history. 
The union of the Civil and Ecclesiastical was then 
complete. The Church, yielding complete subjec- 


tion to the King, was rewarded by power to enforce’ 


complete subjection on the people. The alternative 
placed before the English nation was conformity or 
the flames. Death was the oe of Dissent. 

But from that moment began a movement in 
England which has endured until the present day, 
a movement towards the gradual disestablishment 
of the Church. It has passed wearily and painfully 
through four stages. Under the Tudors for a 
hundred years nothing could be done for freedom 
except to think, to testify, and to suffer. But 
suffering issued as usual in the extension of truth 
and in the multiplication of the defenders of free- 
dom ; so that when the Stuarts began to reign the 
death-striking power of the Establishment had 
nearly ceased. Well, that was the first stage of 
disestablishment. During the Stuart dynasty, in- 
terrupted for a short period by the revolt of the 
much-enduring Commons, the Church could not 
kill or burn a man for Nonconformity: she could 
only clip his ears, for not believing in the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury ; or fine him for want of faith 
in the Book of Common Prayer, or imprison him in 
common gaols for denying the divine authority of 
Convocation ; or sell his furniture for sr | to 
pay a Church-rate; or persecute from city to 
city such men as the authors of the Delighting 
in ” of the Saint's Everlasting Re t, and of the 
‘* Pilgrim’s Progress. And the Church did all those 
things, and more also. This state of affairs lasted 
for a hundred years. Then came William III. and 
the Toleration Act. The Church now underwent a 
second degree of disestablishment. She could no 
longer assail the life, or even disfigure the visages, 
of her adversaries. She could not even harry and 
banish the unconformable. But she could secure 
the exclusion of Dissenters from Universities and 
Municipalities, and Parliaments, tax the parishes for 
Church-rates, and generally inflict a severe social 
stigma upon all who separated from her communion. 
And this stage of Establishment again lasted for 
about a century. With the French Revolution 
came numbers and courage to the advocates 
of freedom, and, we should add, a spirit of greater 
justice to the English 3 ging Bry: last 
seventy years, and notably during the last thirty 
years, when the Liberal party and the Liberal 

ress have rendered services that never ought to be 
— — or denied, one invidious privilege after 
another has been wrested from the Established 
Church, always through hard fighting, never once 
through ious surrender ; until now, at length 
the Universities are on the point of opening their 

tes to the nation—the third degree of disesta- 
lishment draws to an end, and the termination of 
the conflict is visibly at hand. As soon as the 
working householders of the towns have been in- 
stru by a series of Parliamentary and local dis- 
cussions in the justice of the policy of disestablish- 
ment, that policy will be enforced on the Legi 
ture with resistless strength; and since that ex- 
ternal will be assisted in its action by 
wing forces of disruption within the Church, it is 
— that the issue will be its complete dis- 
endowment, and the establishment of religious 
equality before the law, before many years have 
over our heads. Thus the answer to the 
uestion, What is disestablishment! is, that it is 
the completion of a process which has taken nearly 
four hundred years in its development,—for the 
establishment of religion itself has becn a thing 
degrees, and not a fixed and absolute quantity. 


It is just here, nearly at the end of the fourth 
century of ceaseless conflict, and at the imminent 
ap h of complete disestablishment, that we are 
invited by some to consider a * which it is 
hoped may prove the salvation, indefinitely 
1 of the State- Church. Already 
he tali ie word Comprehension is whispered 

some of the foremost statesmen and Church- 
men ofthe day. It is openly pronounced by a small 
but powerful party in the Church itself. It is 
advocated in the press with signal ability and earnest- 
ness; and no n 
of culture and th in those who es: 
vocates o 


licies is relied upon for 
evil day of disestablish- 


postponing indefinitely 


ing it over the Kings, the 


ment. These are, first, comprehension by the State 
fn the form of concurrent endowment of all faiths ; 
and, secondly, should that fail, comprehension by 
the Church itself, which shall open its doors to 
receive all the great Protestant bodies into her 
communion, and all their ministries to a participa- 
tion in the ecclesiastical property of the State. 
There are facts in recent history which render 


some such proposals as these far from improbable. 
\On the 2n 4 


July, 1869, two archbishops and seven 
bishops (Doctors Ellicott, Selwyn, Wilberforce, 
Magee, Claughton, Thirlwall, and Brown) voted 
for the endowment of the Roman Catholic religion 
in Ireland, in order to save the Irish Establish- 
ment. Only five bishops voted against this pro- 
posal of the Duke of Cleveland, and all the rest 
were absent. It is therefore conceivable that the 
heads of the Church of England might reconcile 
themselves to the endowment of all faiths, however 
antagonistic, if the English Church could but be 
preserved. The success of the present Government 
in maintaining the denominational principle in the 
recent Education Bill offers another precedent, and, 
it is su ud an encouraging augury, to the ad vo- 
cates of equality by concurrent endowment. The 
thin end of the w also has been lately in pre- 
paration for use at the Colonial Office. 

The other suggested plan of comprehension, b 
altering the basis of the Church of England iteelk, 
so as to remove the difficulties of subscription for 
the now excluded ministers of religion, and to 
allure the Free Churches into the national fold, is 
chiefly advocated, by what is known as the Broad- 
Church party ; a party whom it has of late been the 
custom of some younger Dissenters (I think many 
will with me in saying) extravagantly to extol 
both in religion and politics. To judge by the 
writings of this school of thinkers, it seems as if 
they really believed that such a way of salvation 
for the Establishment was practicable. With all 
their many and ene accomplishments, how little 
do these writers know of the inner life of any re- 
ligious party except their own. It is part of 
our business to-day to assure them, with all 
kindness, that so far as the Nonconformists 
are concerned, they are building their hopes — 
the sand. If they Bevan learned little from the last 
four centuries of conflict, misery, and disgrace to 
the cause of true Christianity, occasioned by the 
State Establishment of religion, we have learned 
by sad experience a great deal. Where is the body 
of ministers of free churches in England who would 
demean themselves to become the pensioners of the 
State, under either of these schemes of comprehen- 
sion, just for the purpose of preventing the down- 
fall of that political institution which, notwith- 


standing all the good done by good men within its 
limits, has wrought so much mischief during ten 
generations? The men amongst us who would 


thus ‘‘take the money, and do as they were 
taught, are men who would make no scruple of 
conformity under existing conditions of subscrip- 
tion. The Ministers of God, who have thought it 
worth while to incur and endure the life-long dis- 

agement involved in separation, will not thus sell 
the birthright of freedom for a mess of pottage 
—not even when it is offered by the State, and ac- 
companied by its blessing. But—when it is offered 
by the Church of England—when it is offered by a 
0 whose ancestors have persecuted and derided 
New Testament Christianity, as we understand it, 
in one way or other, ever since the Reformation— 
by men who, having reached the last limits of 
elasticity in iy in the interpretation of their 
own standards, and thereby brought equal confu- 
sion into theology and morality — suppose that 
others too may easily find excuses for flinging aside 


the remembrance of their forefathers, the experi- 


ence of and their own unswerving witness 
against both sacerdotal superstition and a Christ- 
denying scepticism—and all with a view to silence 
that testimony by Church union with principles 
which we believe to be pernicious errors—we say 
frankly, ‘‘Win all whom you can by such pro- 
. There are those who may y eat of 
ese ‘crumbs which fali from their master’s 
table’ at the conclusion of the feast ; but, as for 
us, thank Heaven, we do not stand in “7 need of 
such a diet, for we eat the Children's bread’ at 
the table of the Great King!” 


* Briefly, every scheme of comprehension, whether 
by concurrent endowment or by modification of the 
basis of the Church of England, is impracticable. 
No great party in land desires it. It is the 
project only of a sect of thinkers in difficulties, some- 
what indifferent to evangelical theology, who, hav- 
ing whittled away their own creed almost down to 


a shadow of Christianity, suppose that all other 
men may be persuaded to enter into a confederacy 


for saving the Establishment, through fear of being 
denounced by them as bigots and sectarians, For 
the truth’s sake we very calmly endure the 
infliction. Their own brethren do not desire this 
comprehension at the expense of our consciences 
and theirs also. The High-Church party does not 
desire it. The Evangelical 2 does not really 
desire it. And, above all, the Free Churches do 
not desire it. They have no intention of relaxing 
their testimony against serious errors, whether 
respecting the sacrifice of Christ or the authority of 
the Apostles, since Christianity is nothing, if it is 
not a doctrine of truth; and no intention whatso- 
ever of exchanging a heaven-commanded discipline 
against openly Wicked persons” for the laxity of 
a merely parochial Christianity. The differences 
between the Church of and the Nonconfor- 


mists unhappily spring profound diversities 


of belief on spiritual questions. Our ecclesiastical 
2 are not mere accidental forms of thought, 
ut necessary inferences from higher convictions on 
the nature of spiritual life. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury, when asked by one of our most 
honoured Ministers, ‘‘ Whether any joint action 
was possible in evangelising the people?” trul 
answered ‘‘ No; for you proceed upon the supposi- 


tion that the non-church-going people require to be 
N man by man, but we upon the 
belief that they are regenerated in baptism already.” 


Between such — there can be no formal 
alliance in church life—tho difference goes down to 
the foundation. 

Next, the endeavour at such comprehension 
would not be worth the pains it would de- 
mand, even it it could be accomplished. It would 
be brought about nominally in the cause of unity and 
peace, but it would lead to worse contention on every 
side. Just 3 the Baptists included in a 
— a — 7 . in ism was 
taught by 20, ergy! Just imagine our own 
churches included in an Establishment which ac- 
knowledged the claims of the prelates to be suc- 
cessors of the apostles, and which, affording them 
State pay, subjected them rightly to 
inspection. Just imagine the Methodists carry- 
ing on their love feasts and experience meeti 
and classes under the derisive criticism of the 
old clergy of the State! We seo in the present 
state of parties within the Church of d 
how little the bond of law or of interest compels 
or induces them to sympathise with each other. 
Why should there be F grote sympathy between 
parties more profoun separated by opposing 
convictions and ancestral faiths? If all these parties 

retended to abandon their beliefs or to connive at 

he contradiction of every doctrine formerly held 
dear, they would earn only, their on scorn and 
condemnation, and the d besides utterly de- 
moralise the country: if they professed and propa- 
gated them, they would render the Establishment a 
scene of universal uproar and confusion. 

3. Every such project would tend to the . 
disement of clerical authority and power, and th’ 8 
is the last thing to be desired in the interests cf 
English religion. We have already 20,000 clergy 
supported by the State. We might then have 
40,000; and this would be far too many for the cause 
of genuine e Nothing is more fatal to 
national thoughtfulness, national freedom, and 
national reform than the existence of an immense 
body of Stato - paid clerical functionaries, bound 
together in one territorial hierarchy; and and so vast 
a body of national clergy as would then exist would 
literally suffocate the intellect of the country. 
Our own ministers would very probably sooner or 
later be corrupted into priests, and the lar 
priesthood, when Nonconformity was od, 
would gather courage for every conspiracy against 
intellectual freedom. 

4. Lastly, the professed ends of comprehens on 
can be better obtained by disestablishment and 
disendowment of the Epircopal Communion, In 
our judgment there is little gained for any really 
spiri end by the closer association of bodies of 
professed Christians of whom the number are 
not as — That . — is needed in 
England is the closer acquaintance, in every locality, 
of enlightened and susceptible souls, of men “a 
are really in earnest in the things to 
the kingdom of God.” Whatever tends to break 
down the social barriers which at present too mueh 
prevent such intercourse, will tend towards the 
creation of a loftier spiritual life, and nothing of 
an external kind seems more likely to break such 
barriers down than the abolition of ecclesiastical 
privilege in the nation. If, as we are told this 
morning by that journal which is the very Goliath 
of Gath, the chief Philistine of the 
Church is the religion “ert 2 born, 1— better 
bred, the better educated, ”— ” 
that religion will doubtless, —— new — 
stances of ality before the law, demonstrate 
their breeding by their behaviour. 

We see then no issue for the Episcopal Church 


from her present internal difficulties t in the 
abandonment of her political position, Osstainly 
there will be found no solution in any method of 
comprehension. The main hope for reli lies in 
this disestablishment, the very, mention of which 
excites in many minds so much dread, It may be 
for a little — * — Basal 8 
t; but it is — it ; w comes, 
at is noblest, worthiest, best in the Church of 
that is, all that retains its faith in Christ 
as a Divine Saviour, will join with all that is most 
thoughtful and most Christian in the Free Churches, 
in thanking Heaven for the deliverance. 


ae 


Me, MiaLi's Morion.—In resolutions, which are 
advertised elsewhere, the Executive Committee of 
the Liberation Society have expressed their obliga- 
tions to the mover of the motion for “ the courage, 
ability, and judgment with which he has placed the 
question of disestablishment before Parliament and 
the nation,” and stated that they find in the debate 
and division the strongest incentives to renewed 
exertion. | 

Tue BuriAL Law AMENDMENT BILL was read 
a second time in the Commons on Thursday, and on 
Monday passed through committee, 

to a lecture 


A Proor or Progress.—In ~ 
Langridge, a. deputation from tne Libe 


on disestablishment delivered 
Rev. N. T. 
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ration Society, a correspondent writes :—‘‘ There 
must be a wide- feeling in the country in 
favour of disestablishment, or Horsham would never 
have come so strong in its favour; it always being 
considered six or eight years behind jn wry 
and political questions. The hall was well filled, 
and very marked attention was paid to the lecturer, 
who, at the close of his interesting lecture, received 
a unanimous vote of thanks. 

Cuurcn Derence.—The John Bull states 
‘‘that an influential committee has been recentl 
formed in London whose special duty it is to watc 
current events, and to organise for Churchmen the 
means of making their voice heard more effectively 
in defence of their rights. We have seen the cir- 
cular recently i by the committee to rural 
deans, in which an appeal is made for their aid in 
suggesting discussions in the several deaneries ‘on 
those political measures which, whether avowedly 
or otherwise, are intended to be assaults on the 
Established Church.’ The committee ‘entertain a 
firm confidence in the latent power of the Church 
to resist successfully the attacks made upon her, 
and they add that the recent elections to many of 
the local School Boards have given a fresh assu- 
rance that this power needs only development and 

isation.’ Already the committee have re- 
ceived many promises of support in answer to their 


peal. The petition to the House of Lords against 
e Burials Bill has been signed by upwards of 
1,200 churchwardens.” 


Porrrics in Sr. PAur's.—A correspondent, Mr. 
W. Forbes, writes :—‘‘ Sir,—A few days ago the Rev. 
Dr. Miller, of Greenwich, preached in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. The sermon was on behalf of the Sons 
of the Clergy, and the text was Isaiah Ixv. 8—‘‘ De- 
stroy it not, for a blessing isin it.” The it, I need 

y say, is the Church of England. The 7'imes 

said of the sermon that it was ‘principally an ar- 
ent in many branches against the di blish- 
ment of the Church of ws d, commencing with 
a reference to the recent debate in the House of Com- 
mons.’ A sermon should,.under God’s blessing, be 
the means of converting sinners, or of building up 
believers in their most holy faith. If neither of 
these objects is accomplished, the address may be a 
lecture or a political oration, but is not a sermon. 
The pulpit is not a place from which to expand or 


declare — opinions. The apostle after whom 


the edral is named desired to know nothing 
among men save Jesus Christ and Him crucified,— 
but Paul was perhaps of a less ambitious tem- 


perament than the Vicar of Greenwich.” 

Tue Reporrep Barrism or KesHvus CHUNDER 
Sen,—It would seem that the Watchman has been 
a little premature in announcing the conversion to 
Christianity of the Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen. 
An extract from a Lucknow letter, dated March 2, 

2 the Record of 8 oo — 

i „ gives the origin of the repert. 

This — 12 of the baptism of Baboo 
Chunder Sen, the t preacher of Lucknow,” and 
states that the Brahmos had telegraphed to Cal- 
cutta for a missionary to take the place of their 
converted ogee As Keshub Chunder Sen 
lives in Calcutta, and the papers published in that 
city uptothe 19th of April more than six weeks after 
the date of the letter in question—make no mention 
of his conversion, or of his having gone to Lucknow, 
there seems little doubt that whatever similarity 
there may be between the names of the two gentle- 
men, the Chunder Sen” 9 at Lucknow is 
not our visitor of last year. It was mentioned in 
the Indian papers some weeks ago that three or 
four members of the Brahmo Somaj at Lucknow 
had embraced the Christian religion, but their 
names were not given. Miss Frances Power Cobbe 
writes tothe Pali Mali Gazette. 1 
a letter from Keshub to a Theist friend in dan, 
dated Calcutta, March 1, and making no allusion to 
any event of the kind.” It appears from a letter 
in to-day’s Watchman that the convert of Lucknow 
is Hem Chunda Singha, who is the preacher of a 
branch of the Brahmo Somaj, the apostle of the 
Dr. DOLLINGER AND THE GERMAN CATHOLICS.— 
The German Corr ent says that the movement 
headed by Dr. Döllinger continues to gain ground 
in Southern Germany. Professor Friedrich, who 
belongs to the court by right of his position, has 


made a personal gpplication to the King of Bavaria 
for permission to continue his, spiri functions. 
The question has been ref the Minister of 
Public Wo 
2 


The students of Munich pro 1 
- of Dr. 
thanks, 


arrange a rocession in honour 

„but he 3 the honour with 

as he never such compliments, and 
wished no demonstration of the kind to be made at 
present. It is said that he intends not to lecture at 
the university during next term, but to resume his 
courses in the winter. The ey rs of sm ste 
signing an address approving of his views, which is 
to be forwarded to 2 universities of Ger- 


many and Swi It is said that the clergy 
of the court ha iven to understand that, 
though no wish jis en ined to interfere with 
thei iastical views 17 sm they will do 


eir 
well not to join in any public declaration against 


Dr. 25 case such a step should be con- 
templated by the rest of the clergy, as by doing so 
they would show a want of for their 


superior. Such a step could not be demanded by 
the bishop, as, if it were, the declaration would 
lose its voluntary character. The news that Lord 
Acton is about to leave for England is unfounded, 
as he intends to remain with his old teacher and 
eighty Catholic parishes 


have signified their ap- 


— 


present crisis. In the meantime 


proval of Dr. Dölli 
has published, in the form of a pamphlet, a com- 
mentary on the paper he presented to the Munich 
faculty of law on the dogma of the infallibility of 
the Pope. The Bavarian bishops are about to meet 
at Eichstädt for the purpose of forwarding a com- 
mon letter to the Pope. 

Mr. VANCE SMITH ON THE REVISION OF THE 
BIBLE.— The Rev. G. Vance Smith, speaking at a 
meeting in Birmingham on Monday night, said. 
“With respect to the revision of the Bible, in 
which he had the honour and the pleasure of being 
engaged, he could not enter into details; but he 
thought the public might have every confidence 
that a thoroughly honest and truthful spirit was 
at work in the deliberations of the revisers. He 
did not say that the work would be ect, for the 
revisers were human, and probably some were 
under the bias of theological opinions; but it was 
the desire of every member of the New Testament 
Company, to which he belonged, that the work 
sh be done according to the evidence, and that 
candour and truth should prevail. He bad no 
doubt this was the animat motive of every 
member of the company, as — | as it was his own, 
and he certainly had no other motive than truth, 
and fairness, and faithfulness. The public might 
rely on it they would receive at the hauds of the 
revisers a greatly-improved version of the Scrip- 
tures. It would take a long time—it was thought 
it would take five or six years—to revise the 
Testament, and even longer to revise the Old; 
but when it was remembered how great a 
multitude of people were interested in the work, 
and that the. work might live one or two hundred 
years, the length of time must not be grudged. On 
account of the slowness with which the work was 
being done, it had been proposed to divide the com- 
pany into two or three sections, but the feeling of 
impatience had ually subsided, and it was 
thought better that the whole company should 
deliberate together, and decide every doubtful 
question by vote. So far as they ne, the 
new version satisfied him extremely, and in this 
respect, that it read like the old one. There were 
changes in almost every verse—in some verses 
several—some more important than others, but all 
tending to a more exact representation of the 
original ; but, notwithstanding these numerous 


as closely as possible to the old style, with which 
the people had been familiar from their childhood. 
The consequence was, the new versionread extremely 
well, measuring it by the standard of the old one; and 
any one hearing it read would hardly know it was a 
new version. As to the separation of Church and 
State (Mr. Smith went on to remark), he ho in 
one sense it would come to pass, and in another he 
did not. The religious people of England ought to 
be united in one church. He did not like sectarian 
divisions ; and he thought that the union of men of 
different churches in the work of revision would tend 
to encourage the feeling of unity, and to show that 
there were some common principles on which they 
could all stand. He thought that in those great 

rinciples might be found a foundation for one great 

hurch of England. That was better than what was 
called the separation of Church and State. He 
would certainly free the Church*from all State dic- 
tation, but there might be liberty and yet a National 
Church ; and not only so, but for the use of the 
been the existing Church property might be re- 
ained. 


Beligions and Denominational Rebos. 


Mr. S. Yates, of Rotherham College, has accepted 
an invitation to become the pastor of the Congre- 
gational church, Runcorn. 

Mr. Francis George Collier, of the Lancashire 
Independent College, has accepted an invitation to 
become the minister of St. Paul’s Independent 
1 Wigan. 

r. Thomas Lunt, of Lancashire College, has 
accepted a unanimous invitation to the pastorate of 
the church of the late Rev. William Rhodes, Sand- 
bach, Cheshire. 

The Rev. P. Thomson, M.A., has accepted a 
unanimous invitation to the pastorate of the Vines 
Congregational Church, Rochester, and will com- 
mence his ages tag’ Sa on the 21st inst. 

The Rev. G. Wade Robinson, of Dudley, has 
accepted a unanimous invitation to the pastorate 
of Union-street Chapel, Brighton. He is yt 
to — his ministry there on the first Sunday 
in June. 

The Rev. James Webb, of Hemsby, has accepted 
a unanimous invitation to the pastorate of the 
Independent church at Hornsea, Yorkshire, and 
will enter upon his labours there on Sunday, May 
21st. F 

WALIWORTRH.—0n the 24th ult. the Rev. Thomas 
Jeffreys was recognised as the pastor of Sutherland 
Congregational fel Walworth. There was a 
large attendance. e Rev. W. Tozer presided. 
The Rev. P. J. ae and read the Scriptures and 
prayed ; the Rev. Mr. Pillans asked the customary 


College, gave the charge to the minister ; the Rev. 
R. Berry offered the prayer; and the Rev. J. G. 


College). 
SaLForp. — The 


| Richmond Chapel, 


r’s views. Professor Berchtold 


changes, it was the wish of the company to adhere 


questions ; the Rev. Dr. Halley, president of New 


Rogers gave the address to the le. Mr. Jeffreys 
was also 88 by the Revs. W. Howieson 
(Baptist), Murphy, Bruce, Tiddy, Price, and W. 


Ellis (of Deptford, a former brother student at New 


r 


— 


Hamer, pastor, by a noble effort last w liqui- 
dated the debt remaining on the new — 1 
and schools built last year. The total cost has 
been 4,000/., towards which about 2,300/. were sub- 
scribed at the outset. Preparations were made for 
a bazaar, which was held week at the Royal 
Exchange, Manchester. By this 1, 300“. were 
realised at the close of the bazaar ; members of the 
congregation again offered subscriptions amounting 
to more than 500/. ; so that the beautiful and com- 
modious buildings stand now free from debt. 

LymincTon.—On | Wednesday last a social tea- 
meeting was held in the schoolroom of the 
Congregational Church, Lymington, to welcome the 
Rev. T. Poole to his new sphere of Christian labour. 
Nearly 300 persons came down to tea. In the 
evening a crowded meeting was held in the church. 
Mr. Bright, one of the deacons, stated the circum- 
stances which had led the congregation to invite 
the Rev. T. Poole to become their pastor, and the 
Rev. T. Poole set forth the reasons which had in- 
duced him to accept the invitation, and spoke at 
length in explanation of his views and prine les. 
Interesting addresses were delivered e Chair. 
man, the Rev. J. Fletcher, of istchurch ; 
Rev. T. Sissons, of London; Rev. J. M. Paull, of 


Romsey ; Rev. J. Dunlop, of 1 Rev. J. 
Burt (Baptist), and the Rev. J. Robinson (Wes- 
leyan). e meeting was varied by the singing of 


some very appropriate and beautiful hymns by an 
excellent choir. 

MELBOURNE, DERBYSHIRE.—On Tuesday, April 
25, 1871, the memorial stone of a new Congre- 
— church was laid by Jas. Spicer, n „of 

oodford, London. The building, designed by 
Mr. Sheffield, Derby, is in the early transitional 
English style, and intended to hold about 300 

rsons aes whole cost 2 tel The senior 

eacon an interesting sketch of the principles 
of Independency, and its history in Melbdaine, 
and Mr. Bullock, one of the contractors, presented 
Mr. Spicer with a handsome silver trowel, with 
which he performed the usual ceremony. Mr. 
Spicer made a short address, and 3 by pro- 
. 50“. to the building fund, and another 251. 
should the church be opened free from debt. The 
Revs. Mr. Bannister (the minister of the new 
church), H. Ollard, F. S. A., W. Crosbie, M. A., 
LL. B., F. S. Williams, and T. Mays took in 
the ceremony. A successful tea-meeting was held 
in the Athenzum, after which there was a public 
meeting in the new Wesleyan chapel, presided over 
by J. Brown, Esq., of Belper, which was addressed 
by the above, with several other “ministers and 
friends. Many were present from the various 
religious bodies in the town, several liberal Church- 
men have given and promised assistance, and it is 
to be hoped that the whole liability will be met by 
the time the building is finished. Schoolrooms 
are absolutely requisite, and adjoining ground has 
been secured for their erection ; but the church and 
congregation prefer delaying this part of the scheme 
until the place of worship is their own. 

NORTHFLEET.—The recognition of the Rev. J. M. 
Hanway Valentine (student of New Coll Lon- 
don) to the pastorate of the Congregational Church 
at Northfleet, Kent, took place on Friday, April 
28th, 1871. The Rev. Alexander Hannay, secretary 
to the Congregational Union of England and Wales, 
delivered an able address on the — of Con- 
gregationalism ; the Rev. W. E. who has 
attended to the ministerial duties of the church for 
some time past, asked the usual questions; the Rev. 
G. L. Herman, of Chatham, led the recognition 
prayer, and the Rev. Robert Halley, 93 59 
pal of New College, gave an earnest and 
charge to the minister. Immediately after this ser- 
vice, the audience retired to the schoolroom adjoin- 
ing the chapel, where an excellent tea was 
In the ev „the Rev. William Guest, of Graves- 
end, preached a sermon of great counsel and encou- 


ragement to the le; and on Sunday morning 
the Rev. Geo 


Rae of ae York- 
shire, preached an induction sermon for the new 
minister. The Revs. R. T. Verrall, B.A. 
ham ; G. Shrewsbury, of Ingress Vale; J. 1 
Rochester; J. S. Watts, of Bromley-by-Bow, and 
Moss, of Gravesend, also took part in th 
peg wh te 28 were largel 1 and were of 
an ex W 

r —The 
has been erected in the vi 


Brighton, preached morning and evening. 
ge * of ministers and 


the presidency of H. O. Wills, : 
subsequently of Mr. William Titley, 


interesting addresses were delivered the Rev. 


by 


Chapel, Revs. Austin 


tion to be made much deeper than was intended, 
involving a considerable ich with so 

oa unavoidable “ee 8 
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tion at Batheaston, aided by the great liberality of 
Charles Jupe, Eeq., and the kindly help of the 
r Percy Chapels and many 
other of the churches connected N =e — 
association, it was not expected e deficienc 
would be more than from 150. to 200/. — 
this amount the —— 1 additional contribu- 
tions promised on the day of opening (amounti 
to shone 60/.) would be devoted, and it was ome 4 
dently antici that the church and congre- 
tion would shortly have the pleasure of 
— that their new chapel was entirely relieved 
of the burden of debt. 
Jarrow.— The Congregationalists of Jarrow, 
assisted by their fellow-religionists in the counties 
of * and N 222 rland, have N a 
place of worship i iving town, which is an 
ornament to the oa n 
zeal and taste of denomination. The elegant 
and yet inexpensive edifice has been built in the 


simple Gothic, dn style, from the de- 
signs furnished by Mr. J. P. Pritchett, of Darling- 
ton. It is estimated to seat 500, and the cost is 
understood to be somewhat less than 1,600/: The 
opening celebration was held on Monday afternoon, 
and was attended by a large and deeply-interested 
congregation. The introductory services were pre- 
sided over by the Rev. E. Baker, of South Shields ; 
Rev. J. Ketley, of Gateshead ; Rev. W. Stead, of 
Howdon; and the Rev. H. Lawson, A.M., of 
Ryton. The dedication prayer was offered by the 
Rev. G. Stewart, of Newcastle, and the sermon was 
— by the Rev. W. Shillito, of Sunderland. 
ral other ministers were present, and 
many of the leading Nonconformists of the 
district united with them in thus testifiying 
their sympathy with the pastor of the new 
church, the Rev. R. Ricards, in his anxious but so 
far successful undertaking. In the evening a com- 
y of about six hundred assembled in the 
echanics’ Institute for tea. When tea was con- 
cluded, a public meeting was held—Mr. 


of Tynemouth, in the chair—and the day was 
cl by Por oe camer speeches, inters with 
well-sung selections of sacred music. handsome 


stall of needlework and fancy articles was exhibited 
in the hall during the afternoon. The amount 
added on the day to the building fund by gift and 
promise exceeded 200/. The sudden and pressing 
appeal which Jarrow has made on Christian sym- 
pathy, may be best seen in the fact that whereas 
in 1861, the population was only 6,000, uow, 

ing to the census taken April, 1871, the 
number risen to nearly 25, 000, an increase of 
300 per cent. 


Correspondence. 


THE DISESTABLISHMENT MOTION AND 
THE METROPOLITAN MEMBERS. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 
Sir, The division list of the 9th inst. has, no doubt, 
been carefully scrutinised by the constituents of Liberal 


members throughout the country; but it may have 


escaped notice how shamefully inadequate was the sup- 
port which Mr. Miall received from the members of 
the metropolitan boroughs. Let me, therefore, place the 
facts before your readers :— 


For. Absent. 


Against. 


Mr. Crawford 5 1 
Ald. W. Lawrence a 
Baron L. N. de Roths- N 


Finsbury— 
Alderman Lusk. . . 1 
wk W. T. M. Torrens 1 


Mr, Chambers . . . ) 1 


i 1 
Captain Grosvenor 1 
a 5 Rae 


Thus, out of twenty-two members—of whom twenty 
are Liberals—only five voted for the motion, while a 
greater number (nine) voted against it. Three of 
those who voted No,“ are members of the Govern- 
ment (marked *), and two are Conservatives; but the 
eight abeentees are neither officials nor Conservatives. 
Some of them profess to be decided Radicals, and three 
of them are Dissenters—two being Unitarians and the 
third a Jew. Scns Ae e W 5 1 U 
New, does any one believe that the City vote repre 


sented the state of opinion among the mass of the City 
electors? Or that Messrs. Ayrton and Samuda did not 
grievously misrepresent the Tower Hamlets? Or that the 
Hackney and Finsbury Dissenters, or those of Marylebone, 
Lambeth, Westminster, or Greenwich, have no right to 
complain of the votes, or the absence, of their Parliamen- 
taryrepresentatives? Why, if the metropolitan boroughs 
were polled to-morrow, majorities in favour of Mr. 
Miall’s motion would be obtained in most of them. Yet 
the members for those boroughs are, with five excep- 
tions, found to be behind the members for boroughs in 
other parts of the kingdom where radicalism and anti- 
state-churchism are less strong, and where the Estab- 
lished clergy and their adherents can exercise a 
degree of political influence which is unknown in the 
metropolis. 

Sir, whatever may be done elsewhere, I submit that 
Nonconformists should resolve that this state of things 
shall be amended at the very next election—come when 
itmay. Let the Liberation Society pay some attention to 
London, as well as to the provinces, and let the Com- 
mittee of the Dissenting Deputies—which is a metro- 
politan body—take the matter in hand; or, if those 
organisations cannot undertake the work, let Nonoon- 
formist Associations be formed in each borough. A 
repetition of such a vote ought to be made impossible, 
and it will be if proper steps be taken while the facts 
are fresh in the Nonconformist mind.—I am, &c., 

A METROPOLITAN NONCONFORMIST. 

May 15. 


METHODISM AND THE CENSUS, 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sm, It is to many persons a matter of regret, that a 
Census of Religious Worship has not been taken during 
the present year, after the manner of that taken in 
1851. Such a Census would have enabled us to form a 
rongh estimate of the religious activities of the Church 
as a whole, quite irrespective of the relative progress of 
Church and Dissent. However, this has not been done; 
but although this has not been done, it is not difficult 
to form an estimate of the progress of one great section 
of the Free Churches of the country, since the year 
1851. The various Methodist denominations publish, 
year by year, very carefully prepared statistics in rela- 
tion to the progress made. And with your permission 
I will briefly state a few facts, in relation to the progress 
of Methodism from 1851 to 1870—a period of nineteen 
years—which may be of interest to those beyond the 
Methodist Churches. 

Accordingjto the Census returns, the Wesleyan Metho- 
dists, including in that term, the Parent Body, the 
New Connexion, the Primitive Methodists, the United 
Meth Church, and the Bible Christians, had, 
in 1851, 11,007 places of worship, containing 2,194,298 
sittings. According to the minutes of 1870, these 
various bodies of Methodists had 16,804 places of 
worship, being an increase of „more than 50 per cent. in 
nineteen years. This in itself is a large increase, but 
the increased accommodation is much greater still. For 
we have to take into account not only the number of 
places of worship, but also the average number of 


„„ r contain. According to the Census returns 
of 1851, the 11,007 Methodists chapels contained 


2,194,298 sittings. Therefore if the chapels that have 
been built during the last nineteen years are of the 
same average size, the sittings contained in Metho- 
dist Chapels in 1870 will be 3,351,774. But 
there can be no doubt that most of the 
chapels built ‘during the last nineteen years are 
considerably larger than the average of those erected 
before the year 1851. And besides the erection of new 
chapels, a great number of the old ones have been 
enlarged. As an illustration of what has been going on, 
more or less, for the past nineteen years, II may state, 
that the chapel committee of the Parent Body, 
during the year 1870, sanctioned the erection of 138 
chapels. and the enlargement of 68, by which 47,282 
additional sittings were secured during one year. If 
therefore we allow 150,000 additional sittings to have 
been provided during the nineteen years by enlargements 
which I have no doubt is much under the murk, the 
Methodist chapels in 1870 would contain 3,500,000 
sittings; which is an increase of more than 50 per 
dent., while the [populatien during that time will 
probably not have increased much more than 20 per 
cent. 

2. The next question to be considered is the extent to 
which these chapels are occupied Sunday by Sunday. 
On this point there are no reliable statistics. But the 
number of members in church-fellowship,—t.e. those 
who meet in class—is returned in all the Methodist 
bodies; and by a comparison of the members in 1851 
and in 1870, we can arise at an approximate estimate of 
the number of worshippers. But before quoting the 
number ef members in 1851 a word or two of explana- 
tion is necessary. The parent body of Methodists in 
1851 was suffering much from the agitation of Wesleyan 
Reformers, and had lost a considerable number of 
members. Many of these joined other Christian com- 
munities; many it is to be feared were never again 


and took the name of the United Methodist Free 
Churches. Therefore the number of members as found 
on the ‘“‘ Minutes of the Methodist bodies in 1851 would 


be too few, as there were many then unattached, some | 


of whom would be returned in 1870. But there are two 
facts to be put as a set off against this; first the Parent 
body lost about 50,000 members in the two or three 
years following 1851, which is probably a larger number 
than those-who joined the Liberal Methodist bodies. It 

must also be remembered that for many years past there 
has been a growing disinclination in all the Methodist 

denominations to make the olass- meeting the test of 

membership; and in most of these bodies there are 
many communicants, whose names are not on the class- 

books, and who are therefore not returned as members. 
Bearing these facts in mind, as in some degree affecting 
the returns of membership, I observe that in 1851 the 

various bodies of Methodists had a united [membership 
of 464,564 ; while in 1870 they had a membership of 
624,453, The ratio of this increase is not quite so large 
as the increase in the sittings for public worship ; but it 
is nevertheless a large increase, especially when it is ro- 
membered that a strong objection to a class-meeting test 
of membership, has been growing during tlie whole of 
the time under review. 

3. Another element to be considered in the growth 
of Methodism, is the number of preachers who are 
separated from business, and who are altoget her devoted 
to the work of the ministry, Clergymen like Dr. Hume, 
how frequently sought to disparage Nonoonformist 
Churches of the country, on account of the fewness of 
professional ministers in, proportion to their places of 
worship. I don’t m profess to have any sympathy 
with the notion that a man must necessarily leave his 
business before he can publicly speak to hia fellow-men 
conce God’s great love in Jesus Christ. I look 
upon it as nothing but a rag of Popery. However, the 
increase of professional ministers in the Methodist 
bodies during the past nineteen years, is more than fifty 
per cent. In 1851 the number was 2,084 ; in 1870 the 
number was 3,187. But besides the professional minis- 
ters, Methodism boasts of a large army of what are called 
local preachers. In Wesley's time many persons com: 
plained that he should allow laymen to preach; but he 
replied in his own laconic way: —.‘ Soul-damning 
clergymen lay me under far greater difficulties than 
soul-saving laymen.” And in our time there are many 
clergymen who sneer at these tradesmen preachers. To 
all such sneers, one is half inclined to say with Milton :— 
It was to be wished they were all tradesmen ; they 
would not then, so many of them, for want of another 
trade, make a trade of their preaching.“ Methodism 
owes much of its success to its lay preachers. The 
increase in the number of local preachers during the 
period under review, can only be stated in the liberal 
branches of Methodism, as the parent body makes no 
return of local preachers in its ministers. . But in 
the off-shoots of Methodism there were in 1851. 12,728 
local preachers ; while in 1870 there were 20,728, being 
an increase of more than 70 per cent. in nineteén 
years. I have no doubt there are as many local 
preachers in the parent body, as in all the off shoots, 
which would make the total number of Methodist local 
preachers in 1870, to be 41,456. 


4. Another important element in estimating the pro- 
gress of a religious body in our time, is the extent of the 
instruction given in Sunday schools; especially is this 
the case in denominations composed largely of the 
working classes. But in this matter, as in that of the 
local preacher, the increase cannot be exactly given, as 
the parent body did not in 1851—so far as I know 
make any return of their Sunday-schools. In 1851 they 
had 216,889 Sunday-scholars, and 39,499 teachers; in 
1870 they had 539,834 scholars, and 91,571 teachers. Thus 
in the nineteen years the increase of Sunday-scholars 
has been 150 per cent., and the increase of teachers 
still greater; and it must be remembered that during 
this time the population will not have increased much 
more than twenty per cent. If we add the number of 
scholars and teachers of the parent body for 1870 to 
those of the off-shoots, the figures will stand thus: 
Scholars, 1,162,423; teachers, 197,168. From this 
statement of facts one or two inferences may be fairly 
drawn. It has been questioned whether since the 
Census of 1851 the Free Churches of the country were 
making the progress they had done in years 
Se far as the Methodist bodies are concerned, it is clear 
that in chapels, in communicants, in ministers, in local 
preachers, in Sunday-school teachers and scholars, they 
have been making much more rapid than the 
population. In 1801 the Methodists had 825 places of 
worship containing 165,000 sittings; in 1851 they 
had 11,007 places of worship with 2,194,298 
sittings; in 1870 they had 16,804 chapels, 
containing 3,500,000 sittings, And all this has 
been accomplished by a comparatively poor people, 
without a penny from the State. Surely a Church 
like the State Church has no need to fear, even 
though the patronage and aid of the State should be 
withdrawn. These facts also throw light on another 
point that is frequently discussed, namely, the sabsence 
of the working classes from our places of worship. We 
frequently hear ministers and public men bemoaning the 
fact that the working classes stand outside our 


organisations. No doubt there are multitudes of the 
working people who are not reached by any of our reli- 
gious agencies, but has it not always been so? Are there 
relatively fewer working men in our churches and chapels 
now than {there were thirty, fifty, or a hundred years 
ago? I believe the contrary is the fact. By whom are 
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by Sunday, in the various Methodist chapels of our land. 
I have no doubt that 80 per cent. of those attending 
Methodist chapels either do belong to the working class, 
or have belonged to it. Let us not, therefore, calumniate 
a whole class by describing them as being opposed to 
religion, No doubt there is a terrible amount of reli- 
gious indifference among working men ; and it is simply 
indifference, not antagonism. To suppose that they 
are largely tainted by scepticism is, in my judgment, a 
mistake ; they are simply careless and indifferent. There 
is therefore urgent need that the aggressive methods of 
working, which have been to some extent peculiar to 
Methodism, should be continued. 

Apologising for occupying so much of your space, 

„Jam, yours, &c., 
MARMADUKE MILLER. 
Huddersfield, May 3, 1871. 


Annibersury Meetings. 


THE LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


The annual sermonsin connection with this noble 
institution were preached on Wednesday, May 9th, 


in the morning at Surrey * and in the even- 
ing at Westminster W The morning preacher 
was the Rev. R. D. Wilson, of Craven Chapel, 


whose subject was, The Power of Faith in the 
Church, ing for his text John xi. 40. The 
chapel was well filled. The evening congregation 
was also large. The preacher, the Rev. J. O. 
Dykes, of t-square Presbyterian Church, took 
as his text, Psa. cxii. 6, 7. = | 

The annual meeting was held on Thursday at 
Exeter Hall, which was crowded from end to end. 
The platform was entirely occupied by ministers 
and leading laymen of the Congregational churches, 
The chair was occupied bySir Bartle Frere. The 
Rev. R. Robinson having given out a hymn, which 
Was sung, the Rev. George Martin, of Lewisham, 
oTered prayer. 

The Cuarrmay, in his opening speech, said that the 
more they considered what was passing around them, 
tae tidings which came to them from distant lands, 
tho more he should feel the necessity of sinking every 
formal difference in the one feeling of the unity of 
true Christians. (Applause.) He dwelt upon the 
difficulty of realising the greatness and rapidity of 
the changes which were ing over India, that 
great empire of more than two hundred of millions 
of souls, over which the Lord had placed the 
Sovereign of England as arbitress of the temporal 
destinies of so many of His le. That was not 
the place nor the time to — 4 the many material 
agencies which had contributed to this result. It 
rox, he vere him just now to speak of that which 
he believed had been the most peo of all the 
8 encies at work the agency of the Gospel of 


It was a very few years ago, comparatively, as men 
speak—it was only the time when, asa 2 man, I 
went out to India, less than forty years k, when, 1 
will answer for it, there was not one thoughtful poli- 
tician, not one statesman, however much he might be 
imbued with the spirit of Christianity, who did not feel 
that N of the Gospel was attended with 

litical dangers of which no man could measure the 
ntensity or the ble results. It was not morely 
cold and formal officials who felt this, but I speak most 
ö when 1 say that the feeling of distrust and 
fear was in by men who above all things valued 
the l of Christ, and who sincerely and from their 
hearts believed that not better could have been 

by England to India the knowledge of that 

And now, my brethren, how are thin 
changed in that empire! At this present moment—I do 
not of possible results ; God forbid I should at- 
tempt anything in the shape of foretelling what may 
happen to-morrow—but I do say that the Indian 
people themselves have come to regard this Gospel 
which we bear among them, this Gospel which has sent 
us there—for, after all, we have sent by the 
Christianity which we profess, and by the Christian 
nation which sends us—they feel that that Gospel is 
the greatest of all boons which ag * can confer upon 
India, and that, whether it be for weal or for woe, 
whether it be for war or for e, as th appear to 
the temporal eye, that there is nothing in all our arts, in 
all our civilisation, in all our legislation, in all our military 
domination, in all the protection we afford to life, and 
property, and opinion, there is nothing that compares 
with that which is the t secret of all our successes — 
— 2 it is in Christ. ( Applause.) I 
wish that time admitted of my telling you one-half of 
what I could say, as a spectator, and a spectator only, of 
the work which had been done by Christian missionaries 

in I by those humble and devoted men who, si 

aside thought of comfort and tempo 
— —＋ have ae themselves to the simple 
of the Gospel of Christ; but I must confine 
that which more 


you have 
been by those who have at your hands 
the of serv the in those distant 
regions. (Applause.) The rt which will be 
resently will give you numerical results, 
but these n results L very little of 
the whole truth. They 2 merely the 
shell of what is to be seen and h those who are 


abroad among the inhabitants of In As for the 
truth, let me tell you this, that so far from there being, 
as far as I, a layman, and one not en in the wor 
es can — far from 1 ae ything 
Ake 1 on or over-colouring vou 
receive, I believe there is not one man in ten of the 
missionaries ha send out who has any notion of the 
greatness of the work which he has himself been doing ; 
and I have always observed that the greater the 
success of the missionary the more he is inclined to say, 


and say from his heart or his inmost feelings, We are 
unprofitable servantz, and that his have come 
far short of what he wished, and desired, and ht 
possible. Time will not admit of my telling of a tithe 
of what I have heard and seen with regard to those of 
your own missions which I have had an 2 of 
seeing. No man can go to Calcutta without hearing 
the name of your secretary mentioned with feelings of 
the intensest affection—(applause)—and that not only 
by men who agree with you in the main, but by men as 
widely as possible different from us, and by men who 
have not yet done more than to see what an excellent 

ift it is the knowledge of which your missionaries 

evote themselves to communicate to the ple of 
India. The same I find to be the case at Belgaum, 
where you have had for a long time Mr. Beynon labour- 
ing. I am quite sure if my friend was here, and spoke 
as I have heard him speak in India, he would express a 
feeling that what he had done had come far short of 
what he thought pom and yet I was astounded 
when I went myself into the field of his labours and 


found what he had effected there. 


The ehairman then referred to their venerable 
friend Mr. Moffat—(loud applause)—whose work 
would afford a pretty 1 * test of how the society 
was served in South Africa: 


You may recollect that the part of the desert country 
of Afric: to which he devoted himself, that part of 
which he visited as the farthest place removed from 
civilisation to which he could attain when he was a young 
man, was the hunting ground of some of our most active 
and energetic spirits from India. When young men 
went to the Cape in search of health, they were very 
apt to go to the neighbourhood of Mr. Moffat's mission 
in search of game, and there, hunting the lion and 
rhinoceros and elephant, they very often came across 
Mr. Moffat. (Laughter and applause.) These young 
men wefe, for the most part, not exactly the men you 
would have chosen to make clergymen of: they were 
high-spirited young fellows, with great animal spirits, 

t desire to ride and hunt and shoot, and their spirits, 

dare say, often carried them to extremes, which some 

of you would not perhaps think altogether what you 
would wish to show to the heathen; but in the main 
they were English gentlemen, and they were men who 

been brought up among the wives and families of 
2 and had learned at the bottom, in spite of 
their exuberant animal spirits, to respect that which 
was right, and to a Christian gentleman under 
whatever guise he might happen to be. I never knew 
one of these young men come home from Africa without 
finding that his feelings ding Christian missions in 
general had been effectually changed by what he heard 
of Mr. Moffat. (Applause.) He might perhaps still re- 
tain his old objections to too much religion, as he might 
think it, in civilised countries ; but of this he was very 
certain, that Mr. Moffat was doing a blessed work in 
Africa, and that it could not but be for the of man- 
kind, and, as they all felt, for the glory of England, that 
this man should work as he did. They all felt, not only 
respect, but intense affection fur Mr. Moffat, and I have 
heard many of those young men refer to the words the 
heard from him as being the first words which had 8 
deep into their heart, and made on them the same im- 
pression which his words had so often, and for so many 
years, made upon the idolaters of Africa, and taught 
them to know Christ and the power of His Gospel. 


Sir Bartle then referred to him who was so closely 
connected with Mr. Moffat, the t Livingstone— 
{loud cheers)—and gave from his personal know- 
edge independent testimony to the devotion to his 
work of the great missionary and explorer— 


When last I parted from him, it was at the time when 

he was on his way to depart after he had _ from 
you all here in England, on his way to Africa, and at 
that time I could not help being struck by the feeling 
which seemed to pervade him that he was going back 
to the place where all his first affections been 
centred, and which at that time held upon him a 
spell which nothing else could counteract. He seemed 
to me to be impelled by a holy fervour to go and 
complete his work in Africa, and his work, recollect 
—and I speak this with the utmost confidence—his 
work .was not hical discovery, it was not dis- 
tinction as a traveller, but it was to pioneer the way 
for the Gospel of Christ. (Applause.) He seemed to 
me to as one all whose hopes and all whose 
affections were buried in Africa, and that he went 
back as one determined to devote himself to the 
civilisation, and, above all, to the evangelisation, of 
Africa, and that, till he had seen his way to com- 
pleting that work, he could never rest upon earth. Let 
us trust that the spirit which has carried him, I feel 
sure, into the midst of the wilds of Africa, to that 
country whence we now and then hear of some dis- 
tant rumour of his safety, may bring him back among 
us again, and that before you next meet you may have 
the blessing of welcoming one more of — missionaries 
back from his work completed. (Applause.) 
In conclusion, the chairman spoke emphatically of 
the t work done by the missionaries in India 
for the 1 of England in that country. 
Nothing that been conferred upon that Empire 
gave greater promise for its peace and prosperity 
than the Gospel they had sent out. 

The Rev. Dr. MullLxs read the report, which 
commenced with a general review of the results of 
the changes which been introduced into the 
operations of the society five years ago. They had 
been beneficial in no common d 

Fresh life and vigour have been called forth in all its 
missions. Agencies have been rendered compact, which 
were thought to be too scattered ; and plans which were 
found to be too costly, are being brought out with eco- 
nomy. During these five years, the friends of the 
society have contributed half a million sterling for the 
prosecution of its work. The crowded assemblies 
gathered at successive anniversaries bear witness to the 
revived and enlarged interest felt in its Laon he A 
belief in missionary work, as Divinely appointed, and as 
truly blessed, has taken the place of doubts and ques- 
tionings once felt by many minds as to its real useful- 


ness, The duty of sustaining it with seal and power is 
heartily e The ground is cleared: our plans, 


our resources, our line of actioh are definitely kaown. 
And we have only to go forward preaching 


Gospel | 


— — 
of the Kingdom, to prove amid the world’s great gi 
that the Redeemer * to save. aa 
As the result of their deliberations, the Board in 
October last passed a resolution, instructing the 
foreign committees to revise the details of their dif. 
ferent stations, with a view to secure a wise redis- 
tribution of labour, as well as the exercise of a strict 
economy. These committees have since been en- 

ed in carrying out their wishes. In the West 
mission there has been a considerable reduc- 
— of e 1 * pe Ye some steps taken to set on 
oot a native self-supporti inistry. In the 
South Seas their agenc heb myer further concen- 
trated. It will probably be unnecessary to send 
new missionaries from England to Polynesia for the 
next few years ; as redistribution will both supply 
the real needs of the mission, and will allow of the 
opening of the missions proposed in New Caledonia 
and New Guinea by experienced brethren, detached 
from the stations in which they have laboured 
hitherto. The number of missionaries should not 
exceed twenty-four, and the e would be 
limited to 8,500/. In South Africa the cies and 
expenditure have been reduced in the Christiani 
localities. Many churches have been established 
among the native races of the colony, and strong 
Christian congregations ma be found in all the 
principal districts. Generally the Cape Colony is 
abundantly supplied with the means of grace :— 
The committee, therefore, pro that considerin 
the advanced position attained many of the Sout 
African churches, the supply of the means of to 
the population generally, and the nt appeals made 
to the society in other portions of the field placed under 
their charge, the South African mission, within the 
bounds of the Cape Colony and British Kaffraria, should 
be relinquished at the earliest practicable period. They 
pro that the Bechuana mission should be prose- 
cuted with vigour, especially in its northern stations ; 
and that the staff should consist of not more than twelve 
English missionaries. They also suggested that the 
a staff of the Madagascar mission should be 
noreased to twenty ordained m ies, with three 
English schoolmasters, and the superintendent of the 
on with an annual outlay of 9,500/. The African expen- 
iture should in a few years be limited to about 4,004. N 
ear, instead of the 6,500“. of former times, and the 
„5001. of recent years. 


There have been during the last few years con- 
siderable changes in to the missionaries of 
the society, and the has somewhat decreased. 


Neverthel the work at | has been greatl 
benefited 1 efforts. A any al ll | . 
are not distributed as they used to be. Some of the 
Christianised localities have fewer brethren at their 


command ; new ground has been occupied by directly 
Evangelistic Jabours. Several brethren have been 
lifted out of a mere local pastorate to the higher position 
of and helpers of several churches, Greater exactness 
has been aimed at in the apportionment of their 
labours ; and, with an increased number of converts, 
they have a much larger sphere of operations under 
their hands than they had ten years ago. The Mada- 
gascar mission, with its twenty missionaries, has been 
entirely formed within that period. The following table 
illustrates these facts clearly :— 


English Church-members 
Missions, | Missionaries, 

| 1860 | 1865 | 1870} 1860 | 1870 
China 18 20 | 18 300 | 1,422 
— ̃ S| S| tet) ae 

a N ee * ’ 
South Africa .| 37 | 41 32 5,178 6,354 
West Indies. 19 23 13 5,124 5,211 
South Seas. 27 | 27 | 27 | 8,012 | 12,595 
Total | 158 | 185 | 162 | 292,408 | 40,000 


No immediate prospect exists of a substantial increase 
in this staff of labourers. We have at present thirty- 
three missio students, of whom fourteen were re- 
ceived during the past year; and great care is taken 
that, in t to sound constitutien, as well as suitable 
theological training, the societ shall send forth fit men 
for the work now requiring to be accomplished. With 
a five years’ education before them, this band of students 
contains an average of six men a year, the smallest 
number required to maintain the staff at even its pre- 
sent st The supply of men is irregular. 
Last year six new missionaries went abroad; next year 
there may be two; the year following, probably seven. 


Inquiries are now in pr respecting this supply of 
se agency, and the efficiency and economy with 
which it should be trained. 


While, however, the number of. the English mis- 
sionaries has been maintained only by special 
efforts, the number of competent native ministers 


and rs continues to increase ; and in all the 
missions of the 1 greater attention is paid to 
such men giving them a suitable train- 


ing. Nearly a hundred such ministers are now 
found in the various missions, some of them dis- 
tinguished for their excellence; and other evan- 
elists, catechists, and preachers number eleven 
undred. The report then refers to the missionary 
work in the West Indies, where the 
many years been proclaimed aye 
people, and numerous instances 0 
operation may be adduced. In D 
it is stated that the cessation of war in Samo: 
the spiritual growth of the smaller communities in 
Raiatea oat by — — new * pe under "as 
unfavou conditions, and steady pr. in 
out- stations of these missions, all 2 pre- 
sence of the 5 and show that living age 
accompanies the appointed ordinances of the 
Church Of the fidelity of the South Sea evange- 
lists and pastors the directors have already spoken. 
From the Island of Niue and its prosperous people 
—so savage and heathenish only twenty years 380 


its beneficent 
esia 
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—the directors had received the extraordinary 
Lr 82 
ifyi events in Madagascar „ With W. Our 
ers are familiar, is described at some 
b deln and the institution for training 

with 5,000 scho and the institution for traini 
pastors contains some fifty students. On the sub- 
ect of the cordial support given to their work by 
the Queen and Government, the directors remark :— 


Once and again apprehension has been expressed lest 
the Government of Madagascar, led by two such 
sincere and devoted Christian converts as the Queen 
and her Prime Minister, should, by a mistaken zeal, 
employ its official influence in furthering the spread of 
the in M But there is no real danger. 
In distant parts of the country more than one over- 
zealous officer has desired the people to attend church 
services on the Sabbath; but such men have acted 
without authority, and the visit of an English mis- 
sionary has easily availed to set right the little that was 
wrong. : 

The report also narrates the incidents relative to 
the abortive bishopric scheme. The state of affairs 


in China, political, mercantile, and religious, is un- 
aatiafact eee 


sum 
and 


classes on the sea as well as among the 


and literary men, w bodes ill for the peace of the 

cel et ee oes aes 
among i e | r, 

The dreadful I at Tientsin last June, Which j 


le h 


have never taught their 
the 


wed their views wit 


. inces, 
ehow. Many t indicate 
the Gun n ae the 
intercourse with China. 


ignoran 

the Gospel of and they are assisted by some fort 
native clleaguen Tht numerous services odrtied 
on in seven.of the great cities of China, and fn 

tricts around them. in 


the 
described last year, 
7 outlay for the year 


n seus of band sas g tho | 


- — 


of Benares; Mr. Thomas, from the Matabele 
Mission; Mr. Thomas, who has returned from 
Tientsin; Mr. Jukes, from ; an 
Wareham, of 
colleague. The mi 
rose to receive the salutations of the audience. 

The Rev. Henry BATOHRLOoR, of Glasgow, moved 
the adoption of the report in an eloquent speech. 
The Rev. Rosert Morrat, who was received 
with loud applause, the audience standing up to 
greet him, said: I cannot rise on the present ooo 
sion without emotions of a peculiar nature. Nearly 
thirty years have gone by since I stood on this 
platform to advocate the cause of the London Mis- 


n who heard me then are no 
more both n in the body of the 
hall, It is deli to witness such an audience 


as the present; it is reviving. Often while in Africa 
in comparative solitude, wandering over the deserts, 
sometimes ing the lion’s roar or the hyena’s 
howl, I could not 


: and 
prin Fs 
an academy to raise u 
tg sme og sp, | 
a schoalmaster or teacher, th 


” 


ei Fe 


= Africa 
burning with revenge, | > could 
visit another without ‘Cheatin 
off, I have known fine characters, not stian 

F 
to visit another and have 5 
revenge ; now there is no more of uu Gospel 

| has , will f 


45 


35 


elp thinking of the seasons that | pil 


hanes 


ted with me the right. 4% hay 
Laughter.) owever, I manag 

— plause.) They really were very vicious ng, 
there was ing that I could see in all the 
—<— tended in any way to con- 


such an id Iti : ing ho 
inthis country will pst away from betwoen 
Re 0 tor and loud ap- 


when there was but a wa! lough, and that was 
the 


Beka, and ‘Reveledon. 
plause.) Again, there was a. time in dun station 
bh. 2. toh e, and a very 
22 


is he Has no 

e a little to take 
since I 
women pi 


s . 
i mera *. » a 961 ; ste 
. * 
9 
U 0 1 
7 ' r ' 
2 is . : 
11941 10 ‘ 11 t 
U 1 
U 


‘ f 8 , * 


coun 


M. P. n el 
moved the next 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“J. M. D. R.”—Mr. Miall's speech will be, we believe 
shortly, published separately by the Liberation Society. 

„“ We must apologise to many of our subscribers for 
the irregular despatch of their papers during the last 
two or three weeks. The delay has been mainly caused 
by difficulties in the quick machining of the paper owing 
to the late destruction of Mr. Burt’s printing establish- 
ment, 


— 


NOTICE. 

The NONCONFORMIST of WEDNESDAY, 
May 24 (with Supplement) will report in full the 
Annual Meeting of the Peace Society and other 
Anniversaries. 

A few numbers of May 4th (with a full report of 
the Liberation Conference), and of May 11th (con- 
tainting a special report of the debate on Mr. Miall’s 
motion), are still on hand, and may be obtained from 
the Publisher. 

The whole four May numbers, with Supplements, 
(1s. Sd. ), or single copies (5d. ), will be sent by post 
on receipt of postage stamps. 


The Monconkormist. 


THURSDAY, MAY 17, 1871. 


| 


SUMMARY. 


THE final terms of the treaty of peace concluded 
at Frankfort by Prince Bismark and M. Jules 
Favre are, as might be expected, very onerous 
for France. The withdrawal of the Germans 
from the neighbourhood of Paris has been in- 
definitely ＋ rong —these de ents re- 
maining in their occupation the Berlin 
Government consider order to have been suffi- 
ciently restored, or until the third half milliard 
hasbeen paid. From the total war indemnity of 
200, 000, 0007. there will only be deducted a sum of 
thirteen millions in consideration of the Alsace 
and Lorraine railways; and the first twenty 
millions will have to be paid as soon as Paris is 
reduced. Meanwhile, probably for a year to 
come, there will be a very large contingent of 

troops in France, kept at the expense 

of the Government. These hard terms have 

excited much emotion and grief in the 

National Assembly at Versailles, but they 
are the best M. Favre could obtain. 


The Government troops are closing round 
Paris. Fort Vanvres has, like Fort Issy, fallen 
into their hands, and the surrender of Fort 
Montrouge is imminent. The-assailants have 
now full command of the enceinte on the south; 
the fire of their artillery becomes every day 
more formidable; and it is hoped they will very 
soon be able to enter the capital. The whole 
of the west and south-west of the city has 
been rendered uninhabitable by the bombard- 
ment. The Commune cannot count upon more 
than 30,000 of the National Guard, and deser- 
tions are frequent. The insurgents have been 
much discouraged by the discovery of a con- 

to deliver over Paris to the Versailles 

ent, at the head of which was General 

Rossel, the late Minister of War, who has 
his escape. The Commune, though 

the days of its rule are evidently numbered, 
continues to act with — vigour. 
N 2 4 have been supp ; the able- 
bodied population are forcibly seized and made 
to serve in the ranks; all mechanics in Paris 
upwards of forty years of age have been called 
out to work at defences of the city; M. 
a oe : house has been poe — his 
valuable property pillaged and dispersed; a 
permanent court-martial sits to try 
religious instruction in schools is forbidden ; 
and ecclesiastical plate, wherever hands can be 
laid upon it, is melted down for the use of the 
empty uer. The Commune has lived long 
enough to fulfil its threat of 2 the 
famous Napoleon Column in the Place Vendome, 
which after being sawn through, came down with 


a crash y, and tumbled to pieces 
before it n ground, the people — - 
ing upon the destroyed statue of the man who 
was so long the idol of the French nation. 

The new university test posed by 
the uis of i * 80 
much odium that on Thursday, when the 
bill was under consideration, 
ton a to him to 
which his lordship sa 

that the peers who had neg 


his eet PE ga their dinners to their 


Bibles. Lord Salisb 


again. It is understood that 


e traitors” ; | 


s obstinacy is of small 
consequence. His ity of five in favour 
of the new test will have no weight with the 
House of Commons when the bill comes back 
e Government 


will recommend the rejection of the new 
amendments, and there is every reason to 
believe that their lordships will uiesce in 
the decision of the Lower House, and eventu- 
ally pass the bill substantially as it was sent 
up to them. 

The real business of the session makes but 
slow progress in the Commons. Through the 
agency of Lord Elcho another evening was 
Ww on Thursday in discussing anew the 
Army Regulation Bill; and on Monday many 
hours were consumed in the consideration of 
Mr. Muntz’s suggestion on Clause 2—the first 
of a series of amendments intended to limit the 
operation of the bill to the regulation, and to 
leave the over-regulation prices and the bonus 
system untouched. On the part of the Govern- 
ment it was shown that the amendment would 
strike a deadly blow at the principle of the 
measure, and convert it into a bin for continu- 
ing purchase in its worst and most pernicious 
form, while it would cause an immediate rise 
in the price of all commissions to the present 
regulation and _ over-regulation prices. A 
majority of sixty-five rejected the amendment, 
but no progress was made with the bill in com- 

Two sittings” have also been absorbed 
in the discussion of the Westmeath Coercion 
Bill, owing to the irrepressible desire of the 
Irish members to have their say on the subject, 
or rather to denounce the Peace Preservation 
Act. Even Mr. O’Conor, one of the critics of 
the measure, confessed that if we are to have 
a new Ooercion Bill, if we are to have a Coercion 
Bill at all, no provisions could be better than 
these.” Yesterday Mr. Hardy gave the Go- 
vernment effective support, and Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue stated that the bill is not brought 
forward as a substitute for remedial legislation, 
but as subsidiary and supplementary to it. The 
chief feature of yeste 's debate, was the 
speech of Mr. Martin, e Nationalist, who 
while declining to give any vote in Parliament, 
condemns the bill as likely to increase disaffec- 
tion, and declares that the Irish people will 
never permanently consent to the rule of an 
English majority in an my Parliament. 
The debate was adjourned to Friday. 

Further unexpected opposition to the Govern- 
menthassprungup. Earl Russell will on Monday 
next move a resolution condemning ‘‘ any con- 
vention for the settlement of bama 
claims, by which Her * will approve of 
any conditions, terms, or rules, by which the 
arbitrator or arbitrators will be — other 


than the law of nations, and the municipal 


law of the United Kingdom existing and in 
force at the period of the late civil war in the 
United States when the alleged depredations 
took place.” His lordship will, we imagine, 
meet with slender support in this unseemly and 
mischievous motion. Mr. Disraeli séems bent 
upon active opposition to the Government, not 
less with a view to obstruct business and throw 
over the Ballot Bill, than to makealittle political 
capital. To-morrow evening he will attack the 
financial arrangements of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, especially the proposed increase of 
pak Income-tax, and perhaps take another test 
vote. 

It seems that the Canadians do not much ad- 
mire the Treaty of Washington, especially the 
2 for settling the Fishery question. 

ey consider they come off second beat. 


THE POSITION OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


Ir must be admitted, we fear, that the Glad- 
stone Administration has let slip from its hands 
the firm hold it once had upon the great 
Liberal majority which carried it triumphantly 
over some of the most stupendous difficulties it 
boldly faced when it came into power. We do 
not, of course, anticipate its dissolution this 
Session. What most astonishes us is that it 
has deliberately chosen so to waste its own 


moral strength, and so to imperil its supremacy 
over the country, as to bring it upon that 
border-land of conflict in which, week after 


week, it is compelled to fight furious battles for 
its own continued existence. Perhaps, under 
any circumstances, its original excess of 
strength was a temptation sure to operate in 
the long run towards disintegration. From the 
first, it was tolerably well known, however, that 
the Liberal 
sentiments of which it ought to have fairly re- 
presented, was made up of elements which do 
not naturally cohere. Still the explanation 
of its present unsatisfactory condition can 
1 drawn from that absence of 
discipline which is the usual istic of 
a conglomeration of independent sections. 
Without charging the Ministry with any de- 
liberate deviation from the policy of the 
party, as a whole, we think the course they 
ve pursued with regard to perhaps a majority 


up an aggressive position 


which it led, and the average | from 
enemies are, 


of their own supporters, has been unwise in 
conception and atthe py ineffect. They appear 
to us to have looked far too anxiously ts the 
immediate effect of the measures which they 
submitted to Parliament—to the mitigation 
of the hostility they had reason to expect 
from their — than to the loyal support 
they might have counted on from their own 
friends. They have adapted, in some instances, 
their measures, and, in more instances, their 
movements, to the requirements of the Conser- 
vative minority rather than to the reasonable 
expectation of their own assured majority. 
They have thereby emboldened their foes to tabs 
against them, and to 
seize upon every opportunity that occurs of ob- 
taining a temporary advantage over them. And 
thereby, also, they have disheartened their 


truest friends, who feel indisposed to be led to 


not a few conclusions which in their hearts they 
condemn. 


The process of disintegration was commenced 
by Mr. W. E. Forster’s Elementary Education 
Bill—a measure seemingly framed for the pur- 

se of being passed last Session, and which is 

ikely, in effect, to exhibit another illustration 
of the old proverb, ‘‘ The greater haste, the less 
speed. en came the so-called war panic, 

t up chiefly by the spending Services, with 
the help of the newspapers. To this artificial 
clamour the Ministry, setting aside its own 
principles, and, to some extent, we believe, its 
own convictions, weakly yielded, and entered 
upon a course of extravagant army expendi- 
ture, the ing results of which were sure 
to be felt when at length the panic ag away, 
and Ways and Means” had to be found for 
recovering the additional outlay proposed in the 
Estimates. The Budget, introduced by Mr. 
Lowe, seemed to have been devised with a view 
to sicken all parties of the folly into which they 
had allowed themselves to be led; and now 
the Army tion Bill, which is the piece de 
résistance of the present Session, is pushing out 
of the category of measures likely to be sent up 
to the House of Lords, several of those affecting 
our domestic economy upon which ea ig of 
this country had placed a far higher value. The 
Licensing Bill, as such, has been already given 
up, and the Govermment has felt itself com- 

ed to beat a retreat before the brewers, the 
icensed victuallers, and the beer retailers of 
the oF gg ge It will be well if the Ballot Bill 
should ultimately rescued from the annual 
„Massacre of the Innocents.” If saved at all, 
it will be only saved by a resolute determina- 
tion, on the of the Cabinet, not to allow 
itself to be beaten by delay, whatever may be 
the cost at which such a determination may 
have to be carried into effect. 


We trust that Her Majesty’s Ministers have 
by this time learned how little permanent ac- 
cession of oye or they are likely to gain by 
compromising their own policy with a view to 
conciliate the temper of their opponents. Their 
tactics are much more lable than their 
motives. They have played into the hands of 
their adversaries, and, as the result of their 
having done so, they have confused the line of 
demarcation between the two great political 

arties, which, we think, they were bound to 

ve kept distinct. It has thence * 
that several issues have had to be tried by the 
House, in regard to which the Liberals have had 
great difficulty in ascertaining their true where- 
abouts. Gratitude to the ernment for its 
previous services, for its two great Irish mea- 
sures, for having kept the country clear of the 
entanglements of the Franco-German War, and, 
in anticipation, for some of the measures which 
it has asia promised, disposes the advanced 
Liberals to give to the Ministers the benefit of 
any doubt raised in their minds g the 
mode in which they should treat particular 
items of policy. But it is not to be denied that 
the whole Liberal party have become pervaded 
by a feeling of faintheartedness. cannot 
discern, as they once did, the objects 
towards which they are bein : on 
their recogni leaders, and know ful 
well that the d which they now occupy 18 
not that which they * —_ 8 — 

ut in possession of. y have becom 

wildered but not yet disloyal. sg 8 have 
not mutinied, but there is amongst them a 
feeling which it will require great ce and 
skill on the part of Mr. Gladstone to prevent 
ripening into mutiny. Their 
: rhaps, more hopeful than them- 
selves. It is true that the-Tories could not 
take 2 if the Gladstone aed 5 — 
resign; but even a resignation, followed 
— resumption of power, would hardl 


cure the evils which have already been induced. 


‘Shaken confidence is very difficult to be 


and our t fear is lest the work of repara- 
tion should not be set about by Her Majesty ¢ 
advisers until they have made the success it 
a moral impossibility. 
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THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON. and to the cause of international equity by re- | of peremptory harshness—to 1 endowments, 
tracing the false step which origin ed them | very searching inquiry as to the necessity of 


Ir is, we think, not too much to hope that 
the Treaty of Washington finally terminates the 
long-pending controversies between Great 
Britain and the United States. Public opinion 
here has unanimously accepted the solution of 
these difficulties which the negotiators at 
Washington have recommended for the adoption 
of theirrespective Governments. A Treaty which 
concedes to the Americans substantial redress 
for the grievances which they allege against us 
cannot fail to secure the necessary two-thirds’ 
vote in the Senate. There may be Irreconcil- 
ables in that august body; but, if so, their 
opposition to the Treaty can only be directed 
against points of detail. The Canadian Parlia- 
ment is the only quarter in which serious resis- 
tance to the arrangement is likely to be offered. 
Although Canada was represented in the 
Commission by one of her leading Ministers, 
a discordant note has been already struck in 
Nova Scotia, in New Brunswick, and even in 
Ontario. We, however, cannot believe that the 
Treaty will really be endangered by the 
Dominion Parliament. England has made 
large concessions for the sake of peace; and 
Canada, as a province of the Empire, is also 
asked to make concessions. If she declines, as 
we sincerely hope she will not, it will be an 
intimation that henceforth she wishes to deter- 
mine for herself the relations which she will 
maintain with the United States. 
step, of course, would be a declaration of inde- 
pendence. 


The action of Canada, however, can only be 
confined to the Fisheries question and to the 
free navigation of her canals. What is of far 
more immediate importance to this country is the 
manner in which the Commissioners have pro- 
vided for the settlement of the Alabama claims. 
A form of arbitration, as well devised as it is 
comprehensive, has been agreed to by the repre- 
sentatives of the two countries. We cannot 
discover that the negotiators have followed any 
precedent: they have themselves established a 

recedent. The fault of the Johnson-Clarendon 
ty has been avoided. The error then com- 
mitted was that the two Ministers adopted a. 
machinery of arbitration which they found 
ready to hand in a convention of comparatively 
— moment, without sufficiently considering 
whether it was well fitted for the adjudication 
of the large and delicate issues involved in the 
controversies which had grown out of the civil 
war. The tribunal of arbitration is to con- 
sist of five members, one each to be appointed 
by the President of the United States 
and the Queen of England; the King of 
Italy is also to be requested to name one, the 
President. of the Swiss Republic one, and the 
Emperor of Brazil one. In the event of either 
of these potentates declining to appoint an arbi- 
tator, the King of Sweden is to be asked to 
fill up the vacancies. The two —— are each 
to be represented before the tribunal by an 
agent, and to furnish to all the arbitators, as 
well as to the nt on the opposite side, a 
written or printed statement of their case and 
of the evidence and other facts upon which it is 
based. The tribunal, which will meet at 
Geneva, is to determine the case of each vessel 
separately, and may, if it thinks fit, award a 
os sum to be paid by England to the United 
tates in liquidation of the claims which have 
been established. If, however, the arbitrators 
fail to exercise this discretio power, a Board 
of Assessors is to be * to ascertain by 
inquiry at Washington, New York, and Boston, 
what amounts England is called upon to pay in 
conformity with the general finding of the 
Court of Arbitration. This board would con- 
sist of three members, to be appointed - 
tively by the President, by the Queen, and by 
the Italian Envoy at Washington. A similar 
board is to be organised for the gs of 
settling all claims made by subjects of either 
coun the other between the 13th of 
April, 1861, and the 9th of April, 1865. It is 
with reference to this clause that r. Sumner 
has given notice of his intention“to move an 
amendment to the effect that all English claims 
be excluded from the inquiry. y the late 
Chairman of the Senate mittee on Foreign 
Relations should adopt this unfriendly course is, 
for the present, inexplicable. As he has always 
professed to be an advocate of arbitration, we 
cannot attempt to fathom his motive for wishing 
to 22 court the British 22 for com- 
pensation, more especially as these claims 
are limited to acts done by American au- 
- thorities during the period of the civil war. 

So much for the machinery of the Treaty of 
Washington. We have now to consider two or 
three important —_ which reflect the 2 
credit upon the two Governments. In the first 
place, we think that the President and his ad- 
visers have shown a true conception of what 


The next | P 


to = forward the recognition of the belligerent 
rights of the South as a ground of complaint 
against Great Britain, and also to lend some 
countenance to Mr. Sumner’s doctrine of our 
liability for consequential damages. The 
Johngon-Clarendon Treaty, by leaving the 
former question open, evaded a difficulty 
which would have perplexed the arbitra- 
tors, and might have involved the two 
nations in grave misunderstandings. The 
American Government has therefore acted 
wisely in avoiding this pitfall, and in confinin 
its action strictly to the domain of in Nene er. 
law. The question of premature recognition is 
not one germané to the really practical contro- 
versy which awaits settlement. Let, as so many 
politicians have insisted on mixing up the two 
subjects, President Grant exhibi a high 
degree of moral courage in clearing the ground 
of all debateable and equivocal pretensions. 
The judgments ef our courts of law and the 
subsequent revision of our neutrality laws, as 
the result of various debates in Parliament, 
clearly establish the fact that, at the period of 
the neglect by England of her duties to 
a friendly Power, the principles of international 
law were susceptible of widely differing inter- 
pretations and were, indeed, at the mercy of the 
chapter of accidents. It would perhaps be diffi- 
cult to apply this general statement to the 
articular case of the Alabama, the circum- 
stances of which were absolutely exceptional ; 
but in its application to other acts o 
this country which have given offence to 
the American ple it affords a substan- 
tial ground of defence. On the other hand, 
we confess that we sympathised with those 
who, at the time, insisted that it was our 
duty not to shield ourselves behind obscure 
ee of law, but to enforce a real neutrality 
y compelling both the Confederates and their 
accomplices to abstain, directly or indirectly, 
from making our shores a base of warlike 
operations against the United States. For 
these reasons we rejoice that Her Majesty's 
Government gave direct authority to the Com- 
missioners to clothe the Court of Arbitration 
with the power to govern its decisions by 
principles of international law which, 
although not actuallyjin force during the civil 
war, are based upon the highest estimate of 
neutral duties and obligations. 
A — r 1, to use — dili- 
gonce ven 0 Out, Or pping 
within Ie. jurisdiction of — vessel which it — reason- 
able ground to believe is intended to cruise or to carry 
on war against a Power with which it is at peace, and 
also to use like diligence to — the departure from 
its jurisdiction of any vessel intended to cruise or carry 
on war as above, such vessel having been specially 
one seg in whole or in part within — jurisdiction to 
warlike use; 2, not to it or suffer either belligerent 
to make use of its or waters as the base of naval 
operations against the other or for the purpose of renewal 
or augmentation of military supplies, or arms, or re- 
cruitment of men; 3, to exercise due diligence in its 


own waters, and, as to all persons within its 


j iction, to prevent any violation of the foregoing 


re 
dbligations and Auties,” 
It is honourable to our Government that it 
has taken the initiative in setting > a real 
code of international law in place of the shifty 
and inconsequential which previously 
existed, and that it has consented to apply the 
principles thus laid down to the acts com- 
plained of by the United States. Yet the feel- 
ing which — 40.9 this concession is not en- 

tirely disinte ; for America, by accepti 
these rules, has pled herself that if Eng- 
land is hereafter unfortunately involved in war, 
no piratical Alabamas or Shenandoahs shall be 
allowed to escape from her shores in order to 
prey upon English commerce. In doing justice 
we ‘‘pluck from the nettle danger the flower 
safety.” However, no selfish motive can be 
fairly attributed to the regret which Her vagy te 
Government expresses for the 3 0 
8 f vessels — British ports 
t apology, voluntarily e, 0 a new 
- **. the 2 of peep — intercourse 

w a willingness to acknow error, 

to atone for its commission, which is more 
glorious than all the pride and panoply of war. 


- — 


EMANUEL HOSPITAL AND THE 
ENDOWED SCHOOLS COMMISSION. 


THE questions raised by the proposed trans- 
formation and consolidation of Emanuel Hospital 
and several neighbouring charities is of 

ublic interest than w at first sight appear. 

t is the first of such endowments which 
is being dealt with by the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners under the Act of 1869, and 
therefore as a t deserves very serious 
examination. act in question is no doubt 
adapted, if properly carried out, to utilise many 
educational charities wasted or jobbed away, 


they owe to the dignity of their own country 


fit is asserted that they 


such a course is desirable and imperative. 
Emanuel Hospital, Westminster, was founded 
in 1594, under 
Dacre, for: ‘‘ the relief of aged 
bringing up therein of children in virtue 
and and laudable acts, whereby they 
might the better live in time to come by honest 
labour.” After the death of the foun the 
charity was incorporated by Royal charter for 
the benefit of twenty poor aged people and 
— — children, and the Lord Mayor 
and ermen of the City of London were, 
on the death of the executors of her lady- 
ship, appointed vernors of the founda- 
tion—a trust which they have over since, 
for a period of nearly three centuries, con- 
tinued to administer. We noed not dwell 
upon the changes which have taken place 
in the lapse of generations in the administration 
of this charity. Suffice it to say that the 
roperty, the value of which was greatly en- 
— by the rental of an estate at Brandes 
burton, in Yorkshire, the gift of Lady Dacre, 
now yields £4,000 perannum. One-third only 
of this handsome income is now expended upon 
almspeople or pensioners. The remainder is dis- 
bursed in the clothing, feeding, and education 
of sixty-four children, half boys and half girls, 
within the hospital at Westminster, and upon 
the primary schools erected by the Court of 
Aldermen at Brandesburton, which educate 
200 children. On behalf of the present governors 
have fai y ad- 
ministered their trust from 1623 to the present 
time; that the number of children educated on 
the foundation—apart from the creation of the 
new schools in Yorkshire—has been trebled 
within the 22 a! that the charity is 
inexpensively administered ; that the Corpora- 
tion have fostered and assisted it; that its 


ple and the 


estates are thriving, the tenantry prosperous 
and contented, and the schools working well. 
The Commissioners under the Endowed 


Schools Act do not, however, admit that the 
Corporation is making the best possible 
use of the endowment, and they have pro- 
a scheme, which in effect sweeps away 

e will of the foundress—an act which, after 
the lapse of three centuries, is not, 2 
per se, of primary importance —ousting the 
ent of the Corporation, and diverting 

the schools from the poor—for whom they were 
founded—for the benefit of the higher and 
lower middle class of the district. For this 
parpose three other charities—the Greencoat 


Hospital—are to be amalgamated with Emma- 
nuel Hospital. Three members only of the 
Court of Aldermen are to survive as governors 
of the hospital. The remainder of the proposed 
verning body will consist of the of 
estminster and the two members of Parlia- 
ment for that city; an incumbent of one of the 
districts and a layman to be nominated by the 
pees and magnet, 408 14 to 5 1 a 
the gov yo 8 : 
441 that of Westminster, and ten co- 
optative governors. The Commissioners pro- 
that there shall hereafter be two 
y-schools and one boarding-school, all for 
boys, only a few of whom, under certain regu- 
lations, are to receive a free education. 
great objection of the Court of Aldermen, the 
resent governing body, is that the scheme en- 
Lively deprives the poor of that which has been 
80 beneficial to them for nearly three centuries 
and that the Commissioners have come to that 
conclusion without warrant or e report from 


Parliament, and in defiance of the of the 
Schools Inquiry Commission, on which they 
nevertheless profess to act. Their proposal to 
make the entrance into the school and the 


competitive examination is partly in accordance 
with a n of the Inquiry ners, 
but the en contend that Commis- 
sioners endowments intended 


the lower middle class, which they urged 
be treated as almshouses rather than . 
The exception, however, is not 
8 of n 2 or 
This is uestiona a very S 
change, aal to be il in a case A pe 
necessity. But it is not contended that the 
Court of Aldermen have abused their trust 
or done aught to forfeit it. If they 
have not e the most of the 
for educational purposes — that i 
the numbers educated—it is 
entertain different views on the 
from the Commissioners, or ha 
exhibited ay oan reluctance 
the times. contrary, on the 
the Endowed Schools Act, the Governors 
Emanuel Hospital a scheme of 


but when it is applied—and applied with a kind 


hich thoy asked thor to 


| own, by w ; 
all the almspeople out-pensioners of in- 


ueen Elizabeth, by Lady Ann 


hool, Palmer’s Hospital, and Emery Hill’s — 


Oe, 


valuable site at Westminster might be made 


it hard to show that many, at least, of the 
institutions which thus provide for the training | 


1 ; 
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pensioners; then to sell or lease the whole site 
of the Hospital, and to purchase an estate in 
the neighbourhood of London, where a new and 
larger school could be erected. They proposed 
to * schools in both of which there should 
be foundation scholars, but with liberty to the 
inhabitants in the neighbourhood also to avail 
themselves of their educational advantages. 
They also contemplated the formation of a 
school for girls, and they desired to tho utmost 
extent of tho means at their disposal to make 
the endowment available for — To 
this the Commissioners objected, yrging that, 
from the great range of and instruction, the 
scheme was likely to fail; and the Governors 
then stated their willingness to let the limita- 
tion and general arrangements of the school 
remain as they were, igcreasing the children as 
the funds increased, and asking only authority 
to remove it into the country, so that the 


available for increasing the benefits the 
Governors had to bestow. | 


We have thus endeavoured to state the case 
on both sides impartially, and will now venture 
a few observations upon it. In the first place, 
the general principle on which the Commis- 
sioners profess to act, that there shall be no 
gratuitous education except as the reward of 
merit, is harsh and pedantic. At present more 
than one-half of these educated at Emanuel 
College are orphans, or the children of parents 
in decaying or necessitous circumstances. The 
scheme of the Commissioners does not indeed 
propose to oust them, but it makes no provi- 
sion for such meritorious cases in future. We 
are no advocates for ‘‘ indiscriminate gratuitous 
instruction, but the Commissioners would find 


and maintenance of orphans and other poor 
children whose parents are incapacitated by 
sickness or misfortune, are not fulfilling a very 
necessary or noble mission. They have, how- | 
ever, made a rigid Procrustean rule to which 
everything must be stretched. 


The Commissioners not only set aside the 
4 — improvement scheme of the Corpora- 
ion, but substituted for it a fancy one of their 
own; in order to give effect to which they com- 
. transform the charity and cashier the 
rustees of nearly three hundred years’ standing. 
Of course they are actin for the public 
interest; but are they not, in this case, needlessly 


arbitrary and unjust? Their aim seems to be to | 


create another great school, or series of schools, 
in Westminster for the middle classes, the 
model of which appears to be those great 
Church county schools which are springing up 
all over the country under the auspices of the 
High Church party, excepting that the Emanuel 
Hospital scheme does provide a liberal con- 


science clause. But we must judge of the Com-; 


missioners by their acts. They have, if we mis- 
take not, done their best to retain the great 
ublic schools of the country, such as Harrow, 
inchester, and Shrewsbury, as the exclusive 
appanage of the Established Church. How 
tender are they in conserving the vested 
interests of the Church, when its exclusive 
rights over these foundations are called in 
question—how sternly radical when the claims 


of a comparatively popular and entirely un- 


4 o City corporation are in 
question! Nevertheless, even from the educa- 
tional point of view, the City of London and 
Freemen’s Orphan School — the latter estab- 
lished out of obsolete endowments, and both 
under the management of the Corporation— 
will vie with any educational foundation in the 
country in comprehensiveness, efficiency, and 
popularity. 
: in the scheme for the future management 


and intentions of the Commissioners. 
„United Westminster schools” are to 
3 by a body of twenty persons, at the 
ead of which is the Dean and the incumbent of 
one of the I N the Dean and Chapter 
nominati one layman and the governing 
body of Westminster School (also a Church in- 
stitution) another. The Aldermen of the City 
are to have three seats at the board, and the 
scheme nominates ten co-optative governors 
who are to be renewed by -election. Now, 
quite apart from the respective merits of the 
rival pdticational schemes, this is a decided 
N the worse. There can be no doubt 
that Emanuel Hospital, or rather the United 
Westminster Schools,” will fall under the ex- 
clusive management of the Dean and Chapter 


o 1 Hospital is a fair test of the "The 


flect almost exclusively their views, 


result. Thus the ernment of these schools 
will be transf from an unsectarian and 
popularly elected —for the Court of Alder- 
men is chosen by 10“. householders, and con- 
tains men of every variety of religious opinion— 
to a close corporation in which the ecclesiastical 
element, or Church influence, is predominant. 
Apart from the three, aldermen, does the new 
board nominated in the scheme, allow of the 
entrance of a single Nonconformist, or a mem- 
ber opposed to Church ascendancy ? 


This is a very grave matter. Of course if this 
scheme for the government of Emanuel Hospital 
is carried out, it will constitute a precedent for 
the management of all reformed endowed schools 
hereafter, and we shall apparently find them 
one and all handed over to semi-ecclesiastical 
boards which will often, as in the present case, 
supersede those elected under the safeguard of 
popular suffrage. We venture to ask if this is 
the right way of utilising these foundations for 
the purposes of national unsectarian education? 
Are the Endowed Schools Commissioners, like 
the school boards, to become the agents for 
stealthily promoting ecclesiastical ascendancy 
by means of educational machinery? Is 
secondary as well as 383 education are the 
middle as well as the working classes to be 
thus put in the ecclesiastical crucible, when the 
whole tendency of modern opinion is in favour 
of divorcing pepular education from denomina- 
tional dogmas and strife? The matter is one of 
great public importance, and for the sake of the 
principle we uphold—that of religious equality 
and justice, and believing that public education 
will be best promoted by keeping it out of the 
hands and free from the control of ecclesiastics, 
we hope the Court of Aldermen will success- 
fully resist this drastic scheme for the transfer 
of Emanuel Hospital to State-Church governors, 
and thus prevent a very dangerous precedent 
being established for the transformation of edu- 
cational endowments. 


LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
(Continued from page 487. 


teach those who do not attend their schools, and he | 


should be very glad to have a thoroughly trained 
schoolmaster at Hankow. Then they heal the sick. 
Two glorious specimens of the medical missionary 
were on the platform that day—Dr. Lockhart and 
Dr. Hobson. The e they had established 
were a practical exemplification of the benevolent 
tendencies and nature of our religion. Jesus Christ 
went about preaching the Gospel and healing the 
sick. They were bookmakers. They could not do 
without books, because the Chinese are a literary 
people, and if they published the book it was under- 
stood all over the country. The great book of all 
was of course the Bible, which has been translated 
into Chinese. The brethren of Pekin are now 
ye a. out a new version in the Mandarin—that 
is, the Court dialect, and tens of thousands and 
millions of persons in China would be able to read 


history, geography, and science to correct Chinese 
in these matters the Chinese are indebted not to 


But 13 was their t work, and was pro- 
ducing a great effect. They could not do without 
that; we must preach. If preaching was not made 
the principal thing it is high time to revolutionise 


preaching was not adapted to the Chinese mind. 

My first answer is this: There are tens of mission- 
aries in China who do speak the language with the 
cave ease and accuracy. My second reply is that we 

ve our chapels in the principal thoroughfares crammed 
every day with attentive hearers. My third answer is 
that we have in China more than six thousand converts, 
who delight to meet Sunday after Sunday to hear the 
Word of God expounded and the preached, and 

I have never seen congregations in this country listen 
with more attention to the Gospel than congregations in 
China. ¶ My fourth answer is that among our converts 


Ave have not a few who trace the first impressions they 


ever received to the preaching of the Gospel 
It had always a to him to be a remark- 
main fase, dont he, N 
op 0 0 5 ey 
imitated Protestant — to some extent in 
some — but they had never succeeded, as far 
as he knew. It was a mistake to su that the 
methods adopted by the Roman Catholic mission- 
aries were superior. Hardly any can speak the 
age with much accuracy ; they never preach, 
and do nothing towards the elevation of the people ; 
nor are they specially self-denying. Protestant 
missionaries, on the other hand, e it a point to 
study the and literature of the people, 2 


appeari ore the people. He 
been asked, had they any real converts in China? 

T am y to be able to tell you that we have—we 
have genuine Christians in Christians who would 
shine even amo this vast audience. I believe we 
have Christians 


self-elective principle on which h 
Pate sre" to be renewed wil a 


converts, I.can say this 


much, that the power of idolatry in completely gone. I 


6 


that who were able not able to read the Bible in 
literary style. Then they are obliged to teach 


arrogance and ignorance, and for all their knowledge 


the consuls and merchants but to the missionaries. | 


that state of things. Some people told them that 


eel 


do not say that Nr to 
them, any more than I should say that not a particle of 


superstition clings to a t many good le in this 
country, but so far as the bane of idolatry ta concerned, 
that is clean gone. They believe most firmly in the 


principal doctrines of the Gospel. I think are 
more orthodox than a t many good le at . 
Then he was asked about the moral r of the 


Chinese Does the Gospel do anything for them in that 
t? Well, you must always make allowances for 
the life in which they have been brought up ; you must 
not expect exactly the same thing in Chinaas you would 
* here, because they have been brought up in a very 
different atmosphere from that in which you have been 
trained. The Chinese under a very beau and decent 
external surface have an unspeakable amount of corrup- 
tion. Read the first chapter of St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans, and you have an exact a of the moral 
condition of the Chinese to-day. Ihave never known 
an honest, truth-speaking her then; I do not beheve 
such a man exists in the country. Such a person would be 
a phenomenon. A Chinaman is never more at 0 
then when telling you a barefaced falsehood. en 
take the case of the mandarins and officials of China. 
I do not believe there is an honest man among them. I 
believe that a man of integrity or principle could not be 
an official in China. The state of things is perfectly 
corrupt; it is well known that the officials embezzle 
hundreds and thousands and tens of thousands every 
ear; still they are not regarded as disreputable 
y the court or common people, The common 
people say they have a 4 * to their legitimate squeezes 
—(laughter)—and as for the rest, their consciences tell 
them that they would do precisely the same if 
they were in the same position. As for the court, they 
look upon the mandarins only So 
allowed to soak in and to be eezed, and as eR 
allowed to suck to be compelled to disgorge now and 
then. pew game This is the moral atmosphere in 
which all the converts are brought up, and is it to be 
wondered at if they bring a little of thiscorruption with 
them into the Church? If I told you that all these 
people were saints the moment they were ba . 
would you believe me? You would not think mea man 
of common sense if I told you so. I believe these con- 
verts are as as the converts of were in the 
times of the Apostles. I think I un d my New 
Testament better now than I did when I went out to 
China, and I have no hesitation in saying that our 
Chinese converts are as good as the converts 
were at the time of the Apostles, and that is saying 
enough for them, I am glad to be able to say, not- 
withstanding, that we have some genuine men amongst 
them, honest, truthful men, and it is the Gospel that 
has made them so. 


Mr. John concluded a singularly graphic and 


instructive speech by saying :— 
Jam glad to be able to tell that mission 
aries * doing their work in Gains. Give them four 


rayers, help them as much as you bly can, and 
not believe everything that is ob this country 
about the missionaries and about the converts. Men 
write about these subjects who know absolutely nothing 
of them. Letters appear in the Times, and what are 
they? They are not worth reading. If you want to 

et an accurate idea of how things are going on in 

hina, read them, then reverse them, and you will get 
the right thing. I am sure Mr. Moffat would tell you 
the same thing precisely. I have known some of these 
men who write these letters pretty intimately, and you 
would be surprised at their profound ignorance of what 
is going on. The most benevolent work that is carried 
on in China is the work that we are carrying on, but 
they know nothing about it, aud they sym less. 
I think we are on the eve of t troubles in China. 
Perhaps you are inclined to me whether we want 
the gunboats to help us through our difficulties. I will 
ball pole erent’ 1think. It is your matter as well as my 
own, and it is a matter for the Government as well as 
for us missionaries and for the society. I believe the 
Chinese are pursuing a policy, and that that is to 
exclude every foreigner from the country. „Wade 
has been trying to persuade this Government that the 
Government of China has n to do with these riots 


and rows and massacres, I u they have; the 


are the work of the Government of China, not the wo 
of the poopie. I have had much to do with the people. 
I have lived in more than one of the inland cities with 


portions of the 
country, I have seen a great deal of the mandarins and 


never met with a more quiet, innocent, inoffensive 
people than the A I t believe they are perfectly 

y to receive us if they are allowed to do so by the 
Government. At the same time, I have no hesitation 
in telling you that rather than have gunboats to he 
us, let us give up the work altogether. Let us have 
the Bah ¢ power that the Government can give us, and 
I think they would consult their own interest by 
nothing to do with the propagation of the Gospel. I 
n to do wi pro , 3 
is a Gospel of love, Are. 
about our work if we are to uer the hearts of the 
Chinese. But I must not con . 
great pleasure in seconding this resolution. 
applause. ) 


The Rev. JAMES sige as Be | Travancore, in sup- 
porting the resolution, alluded to the work carried 
on agercoil, the station at wih Benen dows 

i i was 


o spot 


said, 
waste, now the r W be 
struck by the remarkable appearance of the — 


streets. The chapel was a spacious | 
there were sch in connection with it, where 
native ts were trained, a fine body of men of 


church was entirely self 
ceived one farthing of 
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agercoil and other stations had proved om my | 


N 

that the finest fruits of missionary 

resulted from the labours of missi ladies. 
(Applause.) He believed that the work of those 
ladies in India had contributed more to the evange- 
ising and tg oboe et country than any other 
single cy that been 1 

Mr. WARD GRNwWA DR, of Ipswich, moved the 
last resolution. He said that one result of the 

resent meeting would be to lead them all to thank 

and take Another result would be 
to lead them to resolve once for all not to send poor 
missionaries abroad without a wife. He rejoiced to 
hear a bee me psc er of the sentiment that gunboats 
were needed to help the missionary work. He did 
not believe ih the power of any sword but the 
sword of the Spirit for the furtherance of missionary 
enterprise. 

The Rev. Mr. Muncaster (of Manchester), in 
seconding the resolution, said that the society 
must not live upon the reputation of the past, but 
continue to act with vigour and energy. It was 
only by a combination of practical wisdom and 
glowing zeal that it could approve itself to the 
churches and do its right work in the world. The 
gentlemen to be elected would have no sinecure 
office, and it was his fervent desire that they might 
approve themselves men having an understanding 
0 3 and knowing what our Israel ought 
to do. 

Mr. Hawkins, Chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors, moved a vote of thanks to Sir Bartle Frere 
and Mr. Leeman, M. P. The Rev. Frank SopEx 
— oy —- Ter ics es ously 

opted. e CHAIRMAN briefly acknowledged the 
vote of thanks. n 

A hymn was then sung, and the Rev. Henry 
ALLON brought the proceedings to a close by pro- 
nouncing the benediction. 


THE RAGGED SCHOOL UNION. 


The twenty-seventh anniv meeting of the 
Ragged School Union at Exeter on Monday even- 
ing week was well attended. The report was rich in 
results. New or additional schoolrooms had been 
provided in King-street, Rotherhithe ; Windmill. 
street, New Cut; Chapel-street, Somers Town; 
Hope-place, Stepney ; rt-street, Mile End New 
Town; Denzell-street, Clare Market. The addi- 
tional operations of the year had been 80. The 
society had also 192 school buildi in which are 
conducted 237 Sunday-schools, with an average 
attendance of scholars, 31,835; also 186 . 
with an average attendance, 22, 883; also 192 even- 
ing- schools, with an average attendance of 8,748. 
The number of voluntary teachers was 3,351. From 
the Bible-classes 173 senior scholars had been re- 
ceived into Christian churches. The report referred 
next to clothing clubs, coal clubs, provident, blan- 


ket loan, barrow clubs, donkey, „labour loan, 
working men’s clubs, and ials clubs. 360 boys 
and 410 girls had obtained prizes. The old scholars’ 
mec tings had been useful. Church services 


had been conducted in 93 of the school build- 
ings, with a total attendance of 6,518. Mothers’ 
meetings were conducted in ee ge schools, with 
an average attendance of 33, In 106 schools 
there were penny banks ; the number of depositors 
has been 30,396, whose united deposits amounted to 
10,8017. In 44 schools there are Bands of Hope, 
with 4,694 members. In 100 schools there were 
lending libraries, with 19,864 volumes. Last year 
37,160 copies of the Bible were sent to the homes of 
the very poor of London. The av number of 


shoeblack * employed was „and their 
earnings for the year amounted to 10,331“. The 
weekly of each boy were 10s. 9d. 39 
young men 11 young women had been enabled 


to emigrate by the aid of the society, and in their 
new homes, we were told, were becoming useful 
and respectable. Financially the year had been one 
of anxiety : there had been so many claims for abroad 
that most charitable institutions at home had suf- 
fered damage. The Union was no exception. Still 
they had received as much as 5,59 N. from the 
public. Thetotal amount of payments for the same 
period was 5,571/., of which the schools were 
severally benefited to the extent of 4,351/. The re- 
turns recently supplied "4 the schools show that 
their total of receipts for the year was 37,294/., and 
the expenditure 38,8121. There were at least 75 of 
the schools in debt to their treasurers, and the total 
of their debts amounted to 2,71 11. 

The chief speeches of the evening were those of 
the noble CHAIRMAN, who ke with unwonted 


earnestness ; of Mr. DonaLpD who dwelt at 
much on the that the word 

was to y ; and of the Rev. g 
Simpson. Mr. Raper, of Manchester, made refe- 


rence, as did more than one of the 13 the 
licensed victuallers’ agitation against the ern- 
ment measure for their ification, now before 
Parliament. On this subject the Rev. Mr. Fraser 
also ially created no little enthusiasm amongst 
his hearers. Rev. NEwMAN HALL bore eloquent 
and powerful testimony to the immense done 
by the operations of the agents of the society. 


— — 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


— 1 on™ on * A week hs Ba 
sixty- ann ing of thi iety, as 
usual at the 33 in tee Dares -road. 
There were also present Lord Lyveden, Earl Gran- 
ville, Dean Stanley, Mr. E. Baines, M.P., Mr. 
Mundella, M.P., Mr. Pease, M.P., Mr. C. Reed, 
M.P., Sir T. F. Buxton, M.P. 


Binney, Mr. Hugh Owen, and Mr. S. Gover. The 


Dr. Gladstone, Dr. 


examination of the pupils was quite up to the 
standard of former years as variety of sub- 
jects, the cross-questioning of the examiners, and 
the efficiency of the instruction as evinced by the 
answers. Stanley, following the examiner on 
the New Testament, put some pertinent questions, 
and dilated upon the lessons taught by the an- 
swer of Christ to the Woman of Samaria, that God 
was to be worshipped everywhere and without re- 
ference to form or to religious creed. Earl Russell 
also pointed out the — of toleration in matters 
of ious faith, especially in the work of educa- 
tion, remarking that the British and Foreign 
Schools had been established and alwaysecon- 
ducted upon the principle of admitting the children 
of all communions, and teaching the religion 
of the Bible and the Christian command, 
„Love one another.” At the meeting which 
took place subsequently, Mr. A. Bourne, the se- 
cretary, read a report, which detailed the action 
of the committee with reference to the Education 
Act and new code, and congratulated the friends of 
the society on the recognition and adoption of 
British principles to so an extent ; quoting 
Mr. Gladstone’s statement in the House of Commons 
that the Government were recomm 
already chosen by the British and 8 
Society, and the resolution | jews by the 

Board for London, in favour of unsectarian religious 
instruction, such instruction to be given by the 
teacher of the school. A summary of the work and 
the year’s statistics of the M Pages. se the 
schools, and the affiliated schools, the agency de- 
partments, and the 11 followed. Letters from 
the teachers trained by the society, and now labour- 
ing in the Bahamas, the Punjab, and other places, 
stated that in the Bahamas about one-eleventh of 
the entire 1 are at school. A normal 
school for forty students has just been built at 
Umritsur, in the ey . From the financial gee 
ment it appeared t the ordinary income 
fallen short of expenditure by 110/. ; but by with- 
drawing a portion of the working capital of the 
1 and only investing a part of two legacies, 
it been possible to reserve a sum of 6500. as the 
nucleus of a fund for the cxtension of the training 
department. It is proposed to make certain altera- 
tions, to enable the committee to accommodate 255 
students at the Borough-road and Stockwell, and 
establish two branch coll for fifty students 
each, thus providing for the schools about 225 


School 
School 


at about 5,000/., and an appeal was made for dona- 
tions and increased subscriptions to meet the addi- 
tional annual outlay. Lord LyvEDEN moved the 
adoption of the — in a speech congratulatory as 
to the position of the society, and upon the success 
so far of the Elemen Education Act. The 
motion was seconded by Mr. E. Barnzs, M. P., who 
spoke with satisfaction of the establishment by the 
ucation Act of last year of the principle of per- 
fect religious freedom in the matter of elementary 
education. Dean STANLEY also spoke in favour of 
the motion. Earl GRANVILLE submitted, as a re- 
solution— 

That this meeting, pees Set Oe pee & oe 
adoption the Legislature and the various —— 
boards; ad pledges diet to support the society in its efforts 


ess. He was 


ually ed at the working of the new Act and 
the school rate. The demand for grants had in- 
increased tenf and the private contributions 


old, 3 
fivefold, and five-sixths of the hs had evinced 
their desire for the establishment of school boards. 
The resolution having been carried, a loyal and re- 
spectful acknowledgment of Her Majesty’s patron- 

and support was resolved upon, a vote of 

to the noble president concluded the pro- 
ceedings. : 


BrITIsH AND ForEIGN Salons“ Soctery-—The 
thirt * . annual meeting of this society was 
also he on Monday, the Lord Mayor presiding. 


after sailors at a on visiting them, distri- 
buting Bibles and tracts, W “ee 
0 


and giving advice when 


ear. 
SEAMEN’S CHRISTIAN Frrenp Socrery.—The 


1 the and 
nun attended. The chair was taken by 
Colonel H. J. Brockman, V. P. The 


wine Senne Uy Stame 6 hyan, See See 
rayer was offered by the Rev. J. B. Dixon, of 

een- tional Chapel, Ratcliff. The 
chairman then delivered a very suitable and in- 
teresting address, and called upon the to 
read an of the twenty-fifth report 
statements given in the report were of a sati 

ing nature. Funds and work had 

both been and evidence of 


about 38,000 sailors and others. 


. . : Isle 
eS ae a. tae bak cg 


ending the course 


trained teachers every year. The cost is estimated | P 


F f 
mission was 3 Re Be 
London Doc 


6,520 ships, sailors, homes, and 1 had 
been visited, and 197,000 tracts, periodicals, Bibles, 
and books, distributed. Income, 1, O56“. 9d. 


— 
— 


option of the 

which was seconded by the Rev. R. W. — 
M. A., of West- street 8 and unani- 
mously carried. Other ad strongly ad vo- 
cating the society’s claims to increased support 


delivered by Joseph Bormond, Esq. ; the Rev. P. 
Dickerson, of Alie-street J. H. L. 
Christian, and the Rev. G. M. Butler, of Liverpool. 


The Rev. T. Little proposed, and Captain Handy- 
side, R. A., * 
man, and the meeting concluded with prayer. 


UxIVIRSTry or Lonpon.—On Wednesday after. 
noon Earl Granville, the Chancellor, distributed, in 
the presence of a distinguished audience, the 
diplomas and honours obtained during the 8 
academical year at the University of London. Hi 
lordship was accompanied by his countess, and 
there were also present Mr. Grote, the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who re- 

resents the University in Parliament, Lords 
Overstone 


n) 
essors of the University. The undergraduates who 
obtained exhibitions, prizes, and medals, were pre- 
sented first, and then the graduates who had passed 
in the several faculties, the scholars, prizemen, and 
medalists being presented twice, Dr. — the 
registrar, at the same time reading a report of each 
examination. Mr. John Bourne Benson, of Uni- 
versity College, was the LL.B. scholar; Mr. John 
Hopkinson, of Trinity, Cambridge, and Owen's, 
Manchester, amidst — received 
double honours in D. Sc.; Mr. William Richard 
Gowers was the M.D., and Mr. George Macloskie, 
of Queen’s College, Belfast, the LL.D. medalists. 
Eight gentlemen passed and received honours in 
the LL.B. examination, nine in the M. A., six in 
D.Sc., and eleven in the M.D. There was only 
one candidate for the LL.D. Nine 2 sub- 


on, special 
i 4 A 4 ae 
„ ana c , 
acoustics. At the close of the 
address, 
* the yey of which he 82 = satia- 
action to the progressive prosperity e Univer- 
sity. Adverting to the dogress and honours 
a was 


rizeman at Cambridge, opportunity 
n that the law Would soon be 
so altered as to enable him and others in his 

to share in the — ge of the university. He 
afterwards co the members of the Uni- 
versity upon the strong representation now 


had in Parliament. 
body in the House of Commons, and they might 
e 
r. r. ; 
Winterbetham. He concluded with a fervent 


‘cht lang have Mr. Grote, whose 
ee ee yor 


ee call, 
amongst them. Mr. Lowe, in a 

returned thanks for the kind accorded to 
him, a state of things he had not been accustomed 


to of late. He never knew how to make 4 


Per 
be said they stood back to 
festival of this chari 
pos , at the London Tavern; its treasurer, Mr. 
the chair, and, with- 
ladies and gentlemen 
being present as the institution has 
existence. The school 


were removed from the City- road 
in 1847, since which period, 1,415children have — 
4. 


an eduction 


many instances to have 8 qualifled f 


schoo — og : ae rig é 
robust our only 
twelvemonth, or in the ratio of 
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addressed the children, to whom he related some of which Mr. Lynch was suited. And he fell 
his ‘experiences in strange lands FUNERAL OF THE REV. T. T. LYNCH. ag weg * n Spier 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING OF THE PAR Society. 
—It is now generally felt that among the most 
interesting meetings held 2 the month of May 
is that of the Peace Society. This year, owing to 
the recent events on the continent and in the 
United States, it is expected to be of unusual inte- 
rest. Mr. J. W. Pease, M. P., Mr. Jacob Bright, 
M.P., Mr. Edward Miall, M.P., Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son, M. P., Mr. Henry Richard, M. P., Rev. G. W. 
Conder, and Mr. Henry Vincent are announced to 
take part in the proceedings. 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND UNIVERSITY 


On the report on the University Tests Bill bein 
brought up on Thursday, Lord Houghton . 
to Lord Salisbury to withdraw his test clause. The 
immensé majority of the per of this country 
adhered to the authority and teaching of the Bible, 
and their reverence for it was so absolute that any 
8 who avowed hostility to its doctrines was 
isabled, not only from holding any office connected 
with moral or religious teaching, but almost from 
any political office. No one could appear at the 
hustings with any chance of success, and announce 
that he did not accept the Bible. The same feel- 
ing would prevail in any college or institution, and 
was it wise, therefore, for the sake of asserting an 
absolute truism, to come into collision with the 
other House? ig 

In reply, the Marquis of Salisbury objected to 
the use of the word ‘‘collision” as applied to a 
disagreement between the two Houses. it was pre- 
cise op ages he agreed with the noble lord that 
the Bible was now the rule of this country, and 
that no one could safely appear at the hustings and 
announce his difference from it—precisely because 
he thought this the most valuable feature of the 
2 opinion of this country, distinguishing it 
rom tlre public opinion of every other country in 
Europe, because this feature should be cherished 
and preserved as one of the brightest jewels of our 
national honour. (Hear, hear.) It was for this 
reason that he dreaded any agency by which this 
state of things could be disturbed. Now, his con- 
viction was that there was only one agency by 


which this could be done. If those opposed to the | 


Bible could get the control of education, and 
poison the stream which issued from that well, 
they might succeed, as they could not otherwise 
do, in shaking the allegiance which the people of 
this country of all classes and opinions acknow- 
ledged in common to the Bible. Acting upon the 
resolutions of the select commi’ ee, he accordingly 
proposed a declaration which tuey believed would 
paralyse those, if such there were, who desired to 
cafry so unholy a project into effect, and he could 
not admit that because it was only sanctioned by a 
small majority it was therefore his duty to with- 
draw it. (Hear, hear.) The division was taken in 
a small house and at an unpropitious time of the 
night. It was possible, too that the majority of 
the House, if another division were taken, would 
be with the noble lord ; but he would not think it 
his duty to withdraw the clause from the considera- 
tion of both Houses. 

Earl Granville protested against the 2 
that the issue raised on Monday was one between 
those who reverenced the Bible and those who did 
not. He was equally unwilling to admit Lord 
Salisbury’s apparent explanation of the smallness of 
his majority—that a large proportion of their lord- 
me preferred their dinner to their Bible. 

The Duke of Richmond pointed out that the 
amendment had not been before the other House 
this year, and that it was premature to assume that 


it would not be accepted. 


The Marquis of Salisbury then laid on the table 


a new clause as to the chapel services. 


pa ae ae ovo aw a 
THe Lonpon School, -BoARD aND ENDOWED 


‘ScHooLs.—At the meeting of the London School 


Board on Wednesday a resolution was adopted, 
that the board should cause public announcement 
to be made that on and. after the lst of June next 
they would be ready to receive fg aap from 
managers who might wish to er their schools 
to the board. The terms will be settled in each 
case upon its own merits, The next subject before 
the board was that of the endowed charities exist- 
ing in London, and their bearing with regard to the 


were not made a mess of for the depen- 
dants of the rich.” § 1 al Christ's Hospital 


Mr. Huxley said that when it was proposed to deal 
with any of these endowments a person was alwa 
brought forward to play some such a part as the 
„poor widow” had been made 3 at that 
board, and this was the ‘‘pious fo ” and he 
was always treated with the greatest respect when 
it suited the persons who were the means of 
‘‘ pious founder” cropping up to introduce h 
He dwelt at length on the subject of the charitable 
endowments in the City of London. The 

was seconded by the Rev. J. A. Picton, and su 
by Mr. Lucraft, Mr. Smithies, the Rev. W. I 
aud others. Alderman Cotton objected t- 
unnecessary, and the Rev. Mr, Thorold 
delay, but jt wes yltimately carried 


work of this board. This came on in the following 


The mortal remains of this highly esteemed 
minister were interred in Abney-par 
esterday, after a service of a 8i 


ing and impressive character in Mornington Church, 


pstead-road, in which he had for several years 
officiated. It was filled with persons clad in deep 
mourning, and among those who were present were 
the Rev. J. Harrison, the Rev. Mark Wilks, the 
Rev. E. White, the Rev. J. Viney, Mr. ‘Carvell 
Williams, the Rev. H. Simon, and the Rev. J. 
Proctor. 3 

When the coffin had been 2 before the plat- 
form from which Mr. Lynch was accustomed to 
to his Zams highly was covered with fee 
of flowers. Some hi appropriate passages o 
Sc having been 1 the choir sang the 
chorale from Mendelssohn's St. Paul,” To thee, O 
Lord, I yield my spirit, and, in à prayer which 
followed, the Rev. Edward White thanked God 
for the mingled severity and tenderness of the de- 
arb: ; his honesty of soul ; his purity of life, and 

is heroic patience amid life-lon ering. The 
choir then the subdued strains of the chorus 
—also from St. Paul” —“ Happy and blest are they 
who have endured ; for though the body dies, the 
soul shall live for ever,” and an address by the Rev. 
J. Harrison followed. Commen with Our 
brother sleepeth !” the er, in felicitous terms, 
described the leading features of Mr. Lynch’s 
personal character and ministry. He said that 
the atmosphere of affliction in which he lived 
seemed to quicken all the susceptibilities of an ex- 
quisite susceptible nature, and made him the most 
loving of friends as well as one of the wisest of 
teachers. No one outside his own circle had any 
idea of the suffering against which he bravely 
struggled, while he did pulpit work which, if it 
might be thought small in quantity, was, in quality, 
of the richest Lind. Nor, probably, would it ever 
be known how serviceable 8 had been to 
varied minds, which he had instructed, strengthened, 
or comforted. His work would live in the recol- 
lections of his hearers and in the influence which 
his mini exerted on their lives ; while of him- 
self it could, in his own words, be said that he now 
truly began to live. 

At the close of the service in the church a pro- 
cession of between tae 4 and thirty carriages pro- 
ceeded to Abney Park, where there was a consider- 
able concourse of persons around the grave. Here, 
in consequence of a shower of rain, the service was 
very brief. It was conducted by the Rev. E. 
White and the Rev. Newman Hall—the latter of 
whom prefaced a few fitting sentences with the 
stanzas from the deceased’s own pen, commencing— 


7 agpaaes | in peace, 
With gentle release, 
The dream-weary soul from its slumbers is freed ; 
And, hearing heaven’slays, ~- 
It cries, in amaze 
Ah! Lord, and now am I in heaven indeed. 

The mourners and friends then took their last and 
lingering look at the flower-wreathed coffin, now 
deep down in the cold, damp earth, and the pro- 
ceedings, which re or! harmonised with the 
character and life of the deceased, came to a close. 

We understand that the funeral sermon is to be 
erg next Sunday coy Mr. Lynch’s 

riend, the Rev. Samuel Cox, of Nottingham. 


(From the Spectator. ) 


The Rev. T. T. Lynch, of Mornington Crescent 
Chapel, who died on Monday, was one of the men 
who seem not to make their right mark on the 
world, For he was a preacher such as one can 
scarcely —— to hear more than once in a life- 
time. Without commanding presence, without 
grace of manner or charm of elocution, with a 
voice neither powerful nor sweet, and a diction 
bare of ornament and rhythm, he simply fasci- 
nated an intelligent and cultivated listener, and 
that by the eee or afflu- 
ence of thought. was re | astonish- 
ing to see him stand up, as the present 
writer has often seen him in the most dismal 
and unsavoury place of worship which it has ever 
been his fortune to visit, with a dreary waste of 
empty ies about him, and a scanty co . 
tion gathered in the area, and forth without 
ceasing a flood of thought which would have suf- 
ficed to furnish abundantly scores of even the better 
sort of preacher. And, hear him when you would, 
on a week-day, for instance, when the scanty con- 
"ao anon dwindled to a dozen or less, the 

ood was always pouring forth without stint or 
stay. The prodigality of the man, the almost 
reckless ion with which he scattered his 
riches of fancy and pathos and humour — 


the stream of 8 flowed e 


pla ngers 

tting this marvellous weal 
of thought run to waste. It cannot be for long,” 
one thought, e must soon find out this genius 
and give him his due”; and yet, though fe did 
gain in his later years a more worth i 
never was found out, or honoured as he should have 


most of those who joined in it or ved woul 
now, we hope, acknowledge to ios tome cruel — 
unjust, brought upon him a suspicion of heterodo 
in days when such suspicion was more damaging 
than it is now. And he had also to bear up under 


much physical weakness—bravely s against 
inde ut sometimes disabling, always hin- 
dering and weighing him down. Still, some- 
t remains to be said, before we can account 


for his failure as a popular preacher,—if, ind 
ek to pipe a sg | a Wee a Bf. 

was some very loy. isci has in 
any sense failed. For the preacher who cannot 
attract a fit audience has an to the publio 
in books, and that Mr. made more 
than once. Nor are his books unworthy of the 
reputation which he had among those who knew 
him. Something, indeed, they lack; the abun. 
dant thought is there, but it wants the freshness 
and force which it had in its spontaneous flow 
from the preacher’s lips. But we also discover as 
we read, and can weigh and measure more 
calmly than when we heard, the reason why a 
thinker so subtle and so rich did not 
more. His thought was on the surface rather 
than in the depths. He gives us felicitous com- 
binations, happy analogies, subtle readings of cha- 
racter, a quaint, homely wisdom, tenderness and 
force of 8 but with the great questions of 
theology and life he does not grapple, not certainly 
in the way in which Mr. Maurice, not even— 
though here we find more of a parallel—as Mr. 
Robertson of Brighton did. It is impossible, for 
instance, to point to any great truth of which he 
made a special assertion, as Mr. Maurice has made 
of. the Incarnation of our Lord, and of its bearing 
on human life. Yet it would not be fair to ignore 
his influence as a theologian—for such influence 
he certainly had. His own convictions were pro- 
found, and they occupied a position which may be 
described, if we must use these party terms, as 
those of liberal orthoxy. He held them at a time 
when they were rarer than they are now, when to 
his own communion they were uliarly distaste- 
ful. Of whatever advance has made in this 
direction—and liberal theol has had, it may 
almost be said, no representatives among orthodox 
Nonconformists before the present generation—he 
must be regarded as a pioneer. 

Of his personal character others are more com- 
petent than the present writer to speak; one 
point must be noted, because it bears u his 
work as a preacher. We have spoken of 
Mr. Lynch's ill-health, and of the manful- 


ness with which he ed against it. 
That struggle was, ＋ , oot To see 


him in the pulpit, where the paroxysms of pain 
were only too evident, pressing down the 
which almost choked his utterance, and to v 
that he was fighting against a disease which 
_ and which he knew to be, — was, = 
„ to see a t spectacle of courage. ut 
that courage wih thevtihent characteristic of the 
man. There have been abler men, and that in his 
own province of thought, in this generation, but 
none who have con ed for the truth more ho- 
nestly and with a more simple heart. 


There were no fewer than 2,500 rejected 
pictures at the Royal Academy this year. 
A clerical election is just cen fee on in the 
town of Bilston, the patronage of the living, which 
has just become vacant, —— in the pa- 


ear. 
< Sir Hope Grant’s report on the Easter Monday 
Volunteer Review was issued from the W 


marks, whole brigades would have been utterly 
annihilated in a few minutes. 
‘ Colonel Henderson, the Chief Commissioner of 


on 5 
night, inviting the superintendents of — various 


king after 
lis. The salary of officers 
School Board will commence, it is stated, at 30s. a 
We regret to announce the death of Sir John 
Herschel, Bart. He was ident of the Astrono- 
mical Society in 1848, w the society voted 4 


testimonial to him for his work on the Southern 


ence, he | most 
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MACKENNAL’S SERMONS.* 


Though volumes of sermons are numerous, 
those ‘which have freshness, earnestness, and 
ving 


audience. We are disposed, indeed, to think 


ment the power of the pulpit by that of the 
— The man who can do this well un- 

btedly greatly increases his own usefulness, 
and rend ~ uable service to the Church; 

is not every preacher, nor every 

preacher, who can do it with success. ere 
are sermons of a high order, some would say 
the most effective 72 of sermons, which are 
altogether unsuited for publication, and which 
convey a very erroneous idea of the preacher's 
real worth. At the same time we are not 


pared to assent to the sweeping dictum of those 


who assert that a sermon which reads well 
shows by that very fact ite unsuitableness for its 
own special work. We have no wish to depre- 
ciate directly hortatory addresses, which deal 


ly in rhetoric, and consist of appeals 
ye om than instruction. There is a common 


nd with the type; whereas here, as every- 
where else, there is room for t variety, and 
he most faithfully does his work who is 
thoroughly natural. While, therefore, we admit 
that sermons of the class we have referred to, 


tinctive excellence and their 5 
cannot to regard those whic 
a higher order, 4 thoughtful, devout - 
sitions of Scrip 

proper qualities of the sermon. When, indeed, 


volume before us is an admirable example of the 
way in which careful thought, and considerable 
elegance and finish of style, may be united with 

— practical spirit which makes the 
sermons as fitted to be useful as they certainly 
are interesting and attractive. 

Mr. Mackennal is not a common preacher. 
The selection of his subjects and his mode of 
treating them mark a man of considerable power 
and originality, who is not satisfied to move 
along in the old beaten track, but conducts his 
hearers by new ways to green pastures. It is 
not, we may at once say, that he startles by any 
novelties in theology, but that he looks at old 
truths and familiar facts from a different stand- 
point, and extracts from them a ing which 
= has never „ itself to the reader 

ore. Spiritual insight is one of the charac- 
teristio features of discourses. A text 
which to a number of preachers would 
4 very little, presents to Mr. Mackennal a 
ri 


vein of truth, which needs only to be dili- 
7 worked in order to secure most important 
results, and his own skill is shown in the dili- 


prectieal wisdom 
E be done 
u 
a hi 1 
of the subjects they treat, ese sermons are 


Th ra 


of the term without 


to set up an ideal of preaching, and 
to in of everything that does not corre- 


ey should fall into this error, and the | 


got his own idea of the mode in which it should 
dealt with. It is not to be used merely for 
the p of repeating familiar truths as to the 
love and power of the Saviour, in a style so well- 
worn, that it has lost its freshness and impres- 
siveness. The truths are to be brought out, but 
in a new and more striking form. e touch of 
Christ is the subject, and the question to be dealt 
with is the special significance and value of that 
touch. It was the Lord’s frequent mode of heal- 
ing the sick; why was it that He adopted it ? It 
was not essential to the cure: to suppose that 
any vital influence flowed from His fingers, 
„would be to. ape gs the Gospel miracles to 
„mere works of magic. Christ sometimes 
„refused even to be present when He te, 
the cure.” Whyisit, then, that He so often 
recourse to the touch? He could heal without 
it; there may even be a danger that in healing 
by it a superstitious notion may be fostered : 
there must surely be some ial reason for its 
adoption. The answer Mr. kennal finds in 
its ency to fix and confirm faith in Himself 
as the healer. He condescends to human weak- 
ness that it may forth human faith. But 
beyond this He meets the craving for sympathy 
continually found in the sick ; and here, in passing, 
the — observes that it was a healing touch 
There are some touches that irritate the sick, 
and that too, though the n touching them 
may be of a very tender heart; and thus for 
true ministry to the sick and suffering there is 
need for wisdom as well as for sympathy. The 
observations that follow are so true in themselves 
and commend themselves so 88 to our 
judgment that we quote them in full. 

% He who is at once tender and skilful is the true 
physician ; she who has sympathy and tact is the true 
nurse. A kind heart is not all that is required in the 
sick room; there must also be the watchful eye, the 
gentle hand, the educated touch. Good nursing does 
not come entirely by nature; rather nature's laws must 
be studied, and n must become an art. To bea 
good attendant in a -chamber, as to be an of 
worth, you must study and strive. Notes on g 
are not a needless fmpertinence ; the kindest will be im- 
proved by discipline. I say these things, because, * 

ors 


on like this, there are some w 
sympathies now unemployed t and d find 
n tendance on the sick. 
You cannot all teach in a school; some, even among 
educated eng ee are not fit for this. Nor are 
there districts all to visit; in some of our suburbs, 
overworked 


r ‘ 
y undertaken * 


systemati 
a real work of life, is scarcel 2 us. 
Would that 8 of sitting after 3 our, 


listen to the words of Christ: ‘I 3 
unto me. Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of least 
of these, my brethren, ye did it untome.’ Without the 
vow or the dress of any sisterhood, some of you might 
undertake the work of Sisters of Mercy. Does it startle 
you, ladies of refined tastes education, to be 
Uaked to Chnsserate yourselves ¢o this os & serious busi- 
ness of life? 34 1 rich, yet for your sakes 
He became poor.’ For His sake, give the cup of cold 
water, the medicine, the night- and the con- 
stant care. It would be a nobler life many are 
cao now; it would be a true following of Christ, and 
would in no wise lose its reward.” 

Here Mr. Mackennal has touched some most 
2 subjects, and done it with extreme 
delicacy and wisdom. The Christian minister 
in a London suburb who is able to direct aright 
the activities of the young ladies of his church, 


is doing a work, the importance of which can 
hardl overrated. The one counteractive to 
that irivol which is the curse of so many 


lives, . n tone of Sa: 
loosening ight principle, destroyin 
all nobility, and estranging from Christian life 

practical dif- 


Pp 

of work that needs to be done, and for which 
young ladies are suited. Mr. Mackennal’s 
suggestion is most valuable in itself, and serves 
to indicate the spirit in which he looks at the 
questions of the day. Altogether his sermons 
are the utterances of a devout, earnest, and 
able man, who here thoroughly vindicates his 
right to be accepted as one of the teachers of the 
age. 


‘ EPISODES IN AN OBSCURE LIFE.”* 


This is a work of singularly powerful interest. | P 


There is no plot, no sustained thread of — 
It simply recounts the ences of a 


working curate of the East-end, and these take | 


the shape of rate sketches, bound together 


| by no artificial tie whatever. In this the writer 


has done well; for, as it is, it is evident that, 
in order to disguise himself, he has sometimes 


¢ allowed himself to slip a little too far into the 


ion of imagination, and then we certain! 
. 4. a touch of semi-false pathos. It would 


add much to our satisfaction, in our after re- 


— 4 both here. It would be wrong to 
suppose that there is not a real und work of 
fact in this work; but it would as innocent 
to believe that everything in it is fact. The 
author admits that he did not publish his rough 
note- books with a simple —- of editing, but 
re-wrote and prepared them for lite pur- 
poses. We therefore accept the book as it is, and 
as it professes to be—an idealised account of a 
curate’s experiences in the East End. It has 
the true smack of East-end life. The poverty, 
the squalor, the coarse ways, are all set faith- 
fully before usin graphic pictures, which are 
sometimes just a little over-detailed; but bright 
lights are uniformly thrown on the canvas by 
rough devotion, and pity and loyal helpful tender- 
ness. What could be finer in its way than 
Black Pete in the Rus in Urbe? The un- 
conscious humour of the situation often gives 
force to the pathos. The picture of the fai 
negro’s end is exquisite. Indeed, were it not 
for that, the conversion of Jones, the bird- 
catcher, would seem only sentimental. And 
then the story of Little Oreases, though the 
original heathenism seems to disap out of 
the nature of the sharp woman-child of the 
streets somewhat too early, is truly a most 
touching one. Everywhere thro t the 
work we have gleams of humour, 
with gentle and saddening pathos; while there 
is often a more than Dick ue force in the 
ictures of places. The history of the Blind 
uple is almost unmatched, to our thinking ; 
whilst Dan the Dredger stands wholl ment 
and alone in literature. Bawo, whose devotion 
to his sister is so tender and intense, also de- 
serves a warm word of recognition. The book 
is calculated to widen our sympathies towards 
a class whom we are apt too much to regard as 
abstractions, and to of in mere generalities, 
And what can be said of the question which 
this work opens up as to the spiritual life of a 
church, which allotted to such a ga heroic 
worker as this scarce a glance o tion. 
He tells us he had his ambitions once. But he 
never left his East-end pg A He became 
contented with his work and his place, and 
ceased to desire anything higher. is is well 
said. But ought a church to have so limited 
the sphere of a man who was 9 well 
fitted to fill a far larger one? Are there not 
East-end vicarages and rectories as well as 
curacies; and would not such a man as. this 
have done far more had he only had’ more 
time and means? Oould he not have led 
and directed under-shepherds of the flock ? 
Had he not served his apprenticeshi 
well, and approved himself able to direct 
Certainly this book is no flatterer of the 
Church of England, though it is highly 
raised by Church cone We can scarcel 
aleve it possible, indeed, that a man coul 
have done such downright honest work as this 
book records, and have never once been heard 
of before.’ If such a man had been in the 
Roman Oatholic Church, his worth had soon 
been better apprized. This is where even the 
Roman Church outstrips the Church of England. 
It knows a worker, and knows how to * 
ciate and where to place him, to enable to 
do his very best. Ourcurate never got a chance 
of doing his very best for the world, th no 
doubt, as he himself says, his work was the 
best possible for himself and his spiritual wel- 
fare. But our regrets remain. The book is a 
patent proof that the Church of E d, as 
established, does not know how to utilise to the 
utmost great 2 forces that she is still, 
as she was in e days of tho Wesleys, cold 
towards reform. Else not this man been 
openly regarded as one of the chief ts in a 
t movement, and his name mentioned with 
— alongside that of the founder of the 
Bishop of London's Fund. We believe that the 
Church of England, when disesta blished „ will 
not be so slow as she is now to 50 at 
influence as we here have noble record of. How 
such a man as this disguise himself and 
hide himself, if, as is constantly * es the 
Church, as established, is alone ent to 
cope with the spiritual needs of 7 
laces and of outcast populations? We our- 
selves cannot supply an answer. Perhaps our 
curate will not disdain to do „ 
t, so far as a ho is still devo 1 to the 
Church of his aay associations. } 


THE REV. FERGUS FERGUSON'S - 
SERMONS." 

Mr. Fergus Ferguson’s volume 18 likely 
enjoy the pri of suspected writ 
learn that it is already in a second editic 
seems there is no clearer course to popul 
than the short cut of I : 
proves a trying road, for all , 
would seem that Mr. F 
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United Presbyterian minister at Dalkeith, near 
Edinburgh, preached one Sunday a sermon on 
Christ preaching to the Spirits in Prison, which 
seemed to some of his brethren to question the 
finality of the present probation stato. Noses 
are keen for the scent of heterodoxy in the 
Presbyterian north. Mr. Ferguson was at 
once set upon and pulled before his Presbytery ; 
and the whole matter is to come before the 
Synod, or General Assembly of the United 
Presbyterian Church, which holds at Edinburgh 
during the present month. Theological Scot- 
land waits with not a little interest the result. 
The United Presbyterian Church has had a 
good deal of trouble with heretical tendencics, 
notwithstanding that it is doctrinally the 
freest of the Scotch Presbyterian Churches. The 
formula of subscription is not so stringent as in 
the Established and Free Churches, and there is 
a very remarkable tolerance of opinion. Mr. Gil- 
fillan, in spite of bold but rather random charges 
inst the Westminster Confession, is still one 
its ministers, having submitted very mildly 
. a mild * and Dr. 2 ng * — of 
lasgow, who once went to a Presbytery 
meeting with his copy of the Westminster 
Confession sadly disfigured by marks of dis- 
ent, and plainly told his brethren so,— 
still holds his position. The truth is, that the 
United Presbyterian Church illustrates better 
than either Free or Established, the utter 
futility of long and elaborate confessions in a 
time of great transitions and earnest turmoil of 
opinions to; bind men 8 * in any really 
practical Christian way. ey are only beg- 
garly elements of division and strife. 


We regret that we are unable to estimate the 
exact measure of Ferguson’s departure 


from the clear terms of the creed. The 


peccant sermon is not published, and that 
is a pity. It looks as though the ser- 
mons 11 were meant 1 and 
support Mr. Ferguson's general orthodox 
me es than to rebut the ial charges meses 
him, precisely as a plea of good behaviour may 
be in mitigation of sentence. And 
inly to this extent the volume will fulfil 
its end. These sermons, though bold and 
thoughtful beyond sg are everywhere 
consistent with the leading evangelical 
doctrines; and, though Mr. Ferguson is 
not afraid to utter a broad generalisation, and 
to carry out a fresh and striking illustration, he 
is singularly cautious and reverential as it ap- 
pears tous. The sermon on The Burden of 
‘the Preacher,” is lucid; the topics are very 
completely thought out, and each section 
trea with exhaustive clearness, whilst the 
practical element is never for a moment lost 
sight of. Besides, there is here, as well as 
throughout the volume, clear proof of a mind in 
contact with great tendencies, and eager to re- 
commend the truth of Christ the more surely 
by showing, on every fitting opportunity, that 
no real progress or genuine human attainment 
is possible apart from the presence of His in- 
spiration. e sermon—“ Christ the Centre of 
the Universe —is especially valuable in this 
point of view; for, taken in connection with the 
others, it shows how Mr. Ferguson has grasped 
the truth that, apart from Christianity, no true 
human or national greatness is possible, or, at 
all events, can be permanent. ough some- 
what forced and artificial in arrangement, this 
is to our thinking a fine sermon, and gives, so to 
speak, the key-note to an element in Mr. Fer- 
guson's preaching which is very apt to lend 
colour to charges of heterodoxy. This is 
a desire to see Christ acting on humanity 
through the human elements of His cha- 
racter. Not that the Divine element is 
ignored, but is rather seen as a light 
suffusing the human and shining through it. 
But there is no trace of humanitarianism in 
Mr. F n; it suits his type of character to 
view truth thus. He loves mystery; but would 
escape logical lexities. Hence he some- 
times impatiently turns away from defini 
where the Westminster Confession tends to do 
so. ‘* We are here to love God and our fellow- 
„% men. We are here to hold the mystery of the 
% faith in a pure conscience.’ Yes, we must 
begin with faith rather than with reason. We 
„must feel that life is larger than logic; and 
‘‘that the very flower and crown of reason itself 
‘‘isto believe where we cannot fully understand. 
„It is clearly our first duty to accept the facts 
of existence before we ‘ make up our minds’ as 
„to what is true and what false. Why should 
e construct a system of barren and bitter 
** necessity, and speak of it as if it were the whole 
of truth; ora of weak and wavering 
** liberty, and 4 poe, it were the whole; thus 
‘* separating men instead of uniting them? Why 
‘* waste our time in trying to solve the insoluble? 
‘Why run the head against thick and dark walls 
„Where there is no way ? Let us admit the facts, 
that there is a Divine influence and a human 


EEE 


influence, with the truth that we cannot at 
present draw the line between the two.“ 
ut with ultra-dogmatic theology, it is 
essential a line should be drawn; and, if the 
magnates of the United Presbyterian Church are 
inclined to press Mr. Ferguson as severely as 
the magnates of the Established Church long 
ago pressed poor Edward Irving, Mr. Ferguson, 
we fear, would find himself in much the same 
eee But this is the peculiar note of Mr. 
erguson's teaching; and one that it is pleasant 
to listen to from a Scottish pulpit. We should 
be sorry to hear of the United Presbyterian 
Church sacrificing its growing character for 
breadth by dealing 3 with such a man, 
whose al fault, we fancy, has been too warm 
a hope for the final restoration of the lost— 
surely very far from being an wn-Christian 
hope, whether orthodox or heterodox. 


LIBERATION LITERATURE." 


The literature of the Liberation Society gives 
signs of the qualities that distinguish all the 
work in which the Society is engaged—vigour, 
activity, and special adaptedness. Of the pub- 
lications now before us, the pamphlet on the 
Established Church in Wales is the most im- 
portant. It is intended to do for Wales what 
was done before for Scotland, viz., put the whole 
— fairly before the public. The writer of 
this pamphlet has shown great industry in col- 
lecting facts, capability of marshalling them, 
and a very keen judgment of their value. His 
work, though if contains many statistics, is 
lively, and racy of the soil which has given birth 
to it. It is therefore good reading, and few 
persons who read it are likely, we should think, 
to differ from its conclusions. The author treats 
his subject as exhaustively as his space permits. 
He begins with the old British Church; then 
deals with the working of the Establishment in 
Wales when the country was under the’ sole 
care and teaching of the Establishment; next 
compares the working of the Establishment and 
the working of the Free Churches ; estimates the 
Church by figures; shows what wages are given 
for the work accomplished; and marshals testi- 
mony after testimony relating to the failure of 
the Establishment. Lastly, he considers, ‘‘ What 
has the Establishment done in Wales for the 
increase of virtue and religion?” It will be 
seen from this summary of contents that an 
original line is taken in this pamphlet, and we 
can only say that it is taken with great effect. 
The writer is remarkably happy as an analyst 
and exhibitor of statistics. 

The Tract Literature of the Liberation Society, 
of which specimens of recent issues are before us, 
is evidently guided and written with two pur- 
poses—first, to lay down, in as popular a style 
as — the main ground of Free Churchism ; 
and, secondly, to exhibit the working and 
defects of the Establishment. Some of the 
tracts are extremely valuable, happily designed, 
and happily composed, and W we hope, 
to a circulation of tens of thousands. There is 
something to touch both thoughtful people and 
people who read as they run. In the first class 
we should place the very carefully composed 
tract almost a pamphlet — entitled, Disestab- 
‘lishment: {sit Unconstitutional?’ next, The 
‘‘ Established Church of England: How does it 
„ Work?” Of a solid nature, also, is the tract 
entitled, ‘‘Some Pleas for Church Establish- 
ment Examined,” which is written with great 
culture. The tract entitled, ‘‘ The Established 
„Church: Who Belong to it; How it is sup- 
ported; and what it Costs; gives a vast 
amount of information as to the state and 
revenue of the Establishment in clear and 
distinctly arranged form. Next we select The 
„Church and the People,” in which the judg- 
ment of historians — writers as to the in- 
fluence which the Church has exercised upon 
the political and social condition of the English 
nation is collected together. The facts here ex- 
hibited are just the facts to tell upon the middle 
and ially the working classes, and no 
doubt this will be one of the principal lines 
upon which the question of disestablishment 
will be fought out. Then we have, What 
some Churchmen think of Disestablish- 
ment — a capital selection of opinions 
upon the subject, beginning with Mr. 

adstone, and ending with the emphatic 
expression in the Church Review, that 
„The tide has set in for Disestablishment.” 
„The Recent Work of the Liberation Society and 
‘* what is said about It,” is a collection of testi- 
monies of another kind, and very honourable to 
the Society. We are glad to see the late Dean 


of Canter 's remarks on Disestablishment 
here reprinted; nothing could be more service- 
able than the circulation of this tract amongst 


*1. The Established Church in Wales; tts History and 
Working. (E. Stock and the Liberation Society.) 
2. New Tracts issued by the Liberation Society. 


Churchmen. The vi mind is met by a 
dialogue good and clear, putting all substantial 
points plainly before a plain mind. ‘Is it 
‘* Respectable?” is a short, popularly written ex- 
posure of the remark that Dissent is not re- 
spectable. ‘‘ What the Irish Church Act has done 
for Ireland,” is just the thing for rs Epis- 
copalians who are doubting what the English 
Church Abolition Act will do for England, 
Then we have Facts” without number about 
English Church revenues; about the Scottish 
Establishment; about the Church in Wales; 
about bishops; about rich and poor clergy, and 
i other of the details of the Establish- 
ment. : 

We think we have said enough to indicate 
the character of this literature. Of course it is 
not complete. It is capable of being extended, 
and no doubt will be extended. New subjects 
are suggested almost every day, and new argu- 
ments will have to be met as they arise. But 
what is most needed is not a great or imme- 
diate increase of this literature so much as the 
effective circulation of that which already exists. 
Where lectures cannot be delivered, tracts can 
be distributed ; and we shall be ay | if these 

t 


tracts are not distributed throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. 
BRIEF NOTICES. 
Keshub Chunder Sen's English Visit. Edited by 


Sopuia Dopson Corr. (Strahan and Co.) A great 
deal of the interest felt in Chunder Sen's visit to this 
country was, after all, adventitious. The spectacle of a 
Hindoo who had thrown aside the native religion 
coming to this country to enlighten English people as 
to new religious views, not absolutely opposed to their 
own, was unique and attractive in its way. But the 
simple truth is, Chunder Sen does not improve on 
close acquaintance. He is fluent, ready, and has all a 
Hindoo’s supple tact, as well as a power of beating out 
an acquired idea; but he has no real compactness of 
thought, no real originality. Takeaway the old Hindoo 
ideas—such as those involved in his notions of incarna- 
tion—that still cling to him, and those ideas which he 
has acquired from Carlyle, or rather from Emerson and 
Theodore Parker, and what have you left? Little or 
nothing. True, there is a certain moral earnestness, 
but it is never so deep as to prevent a facile flux of 
words, never so concentrated as to condense sentences 
and phrases into ever-memorable maxims that remain 
with you. After reading this volume, we confess our- 
selves in a condition analogous to that of the man who, 
lost on the hill in a Scotch mist, said he saw ever so many 
roads, but could never get rightly along any of them. 
Thero seemed to him perpetual crossing and recrossings, 
that evermore landed him on rough moorland. This, of 
course, proceeds to some extent from Chunder Sen’s 
determination to have nothing whatever to do with 
dogma. He must even qualify his admission of the 
Fatherhood of God by some continually-recurring sug- 
gestion of a pantheistical universal spirit. Now, neither 
Chunder Sen nor any other can have it both ways. We 
must either have a Fatherhood based on an axiom—a 
dogma of personality, or we must be simple pantheists 
and reject it. There is much in the pantheistic notion 
which attracts Chunder Sen ; but he is not logical, and 
declines, in the language of the law-courts, to answer 
questions, They truly are very troublesome. But Miss 
Collet has compelled Chunder Sen to answer some ques- 
tions to himself by binding his various utterances to- 
gether. The volume in this respect may be serviceable, 
and deserves to bo read by students. These who have 
loosened themselves from all dogmatic bindings whatever 
will see here what a surging, never-resting sea they have 
embarked upon. 'Though Chunder Sen has doubtless a 
mission to India, in the way of preparing Hindoo minds 
for something higb er, he has no word fur the west what- 
ever. All that he tries to say has been far better said 
before, and has fo md no reception in the great mind 
and heart. 

Jasmine Leigh. By C. C. Fraser-TYTLeR. (Lon- 
don: Strahan and! Co.) An autobiographical tale, in 
which the writer is supposed to be the heroine herself. 
We suppose the )noral to be inculcated is the magic 
virtue that lies in f he purity and simplicity of female in- 
nocence and unre: sisting endurance to defeat the craft 
of male wickedne ss, and provide an antidote to scep- 
ticism in a lady vrho knows the world, and has every 
good quality excel >t religious belief. The intention is 
good, and the m oral tone of the story consequently 
excellent. But the excessive, not to say impossible, 
greenness of the ‘heroine makes her a filmy and impal- 
pable sort of bein; ; and as she is the centre of all the 
action and interest in the story, the improbability which 
attaches to her sr weads to the scenes and actors to 
which she is relat ed. Not that the other characters, 
apart from their 1 Nation to the heroine, have any de- 
finiteness of outline or act in the — like ory 
human beings. TI je demon of the plot perpetrates 
wanton and unnece ssary crime in the forcible abduction 
of the heroine, ma nages somehow to marry her against 
her will, while sh » passively consents to be so stolen 
away; and, altho agh an heiress to a large fortune, 
meekly remains wi th her iless reprobate of a bus 
band till he is ca ptured and put on his trial for the 
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crime. He is acquitted because she gives evidence that 
she stepped into the carriage to save herself from being 
pushed in, and thereby eliminated from the crime the 
necessary amount of force. She leaves a baby, and then 
dies of consumption. We are afraid that some readers 
may draw a moral from the story of a different character 
from thak contemplated by the author, and infer that 
perfectly innocent young ladies are consummate ninnies, 
and that in such a world as ours a little vice is useful, 
in the shape of knowledge of the world, to preserve un- 
suspecting innocence from the pitfalls laid for it by 
designing scoundrels, Such would be our own conclu- 
sion if we could persuade ourselves that Jasmine Leigh, 
and her good and bad lovers, are true pictures of 
reality. 


Readings in Holy Writ. By Lord Ktntocw. (Edin- 
burgh : Edmonston and Douglas.) A series of brief lay 
sermons, or meditations, intended as a sequel to a 
former similar volume. Their chief merit, judging 
from the specimens we have read, consists in the vein of 
calm and pious meditation that everywhere appears. 
For Sunday-evening family reading, or for the use of 
those who conduct devotional meetings and do not pro- 
duce addresses of their own making, these short dis- 
courses may be useful. We do not always feel disposed 
to assent to the opinions of the writer. He does not 
seem fully to have realised the fact that cardinal Chris- 
tian doctrines have a power and a function like the 
forces of nature, independent of the conceptions we 
attach to them. If this fact were fully present to his 
mind he would scarcely localise Antichrist as he docs 
(not in Romanism only, but in other types of error), 
and he would not treat any merely defective theological 
conclusions as equivalent to falsehood.” On the 
other hand, we think his expositions of the relations 
between secular and religious life, and of the modern 
uses of Old Testament history, if never profound, are 
generally admirable in tone and tendency. His ex- 
planation of the oft-quoted text which implies some 
sort of contrast between the things of Cosar and those 
of God is substantially the samo as that given in these 
columns last week, though there is no indication that 
it would lead the author to the same political action 
which we believe is justified by it. 


The Silent Partner. By Evtzapeta STUART PHELPS. 
(Sampson Low.) The object of this story is to illustrate 
the evils of the factory system in America, and at the 
same time to indicate the good which one earnest spirit, 
filled with true sympathy and prepared to exercise a 
generous self-denial, may accomplish in removing them. 
The “Silent Partner is an heiress who, succeeding to 
a share in a large manufacturing concern, and find- 
ing herself burdened with certain responsibilities, 
resolves, in defiance of the wishes of her part- 
ners, that she will seek to discharge them herself. 
Her experiences among the operatives, the deepen- 
ing sense of indignation at the grievances of which 
they had to complain, and of the contrast between her 
abundance and their need, her efforts to improve their 
position, are described with graphic power. Happily, 
the cotton factories of this country in many respects 
present avery marked distinction from that here de- 
scribed, but there are scenes of wretchedness, we need 
not say, among ourselves, quite as distressing as any here 
pictured. The book ought to rouse in the hearts of 
the prosperous a sense of their duty to the poor and 
suffering around them. It presents very strikingly some 
of those startling facts in connection with our modern 
society which we are too much in the habit of ignoring, 


and will serve a far higher purpose than mere amuse- 
ment. 


The Treasury of David. By C. H. SpurGceon. Vol. 
II. Psalm xxvii.—lii. (Passmore and Alabaster.) We have 
already commended this book, and on the appearance 
of the second portion would only more strongly express 
our opinion of its great excellence. The industry which 
has been employed in collecting the works of the diffe- 
rent writers on the Psalms, and extracting from them 
their most valuable and characteristic comments, must 
have been enormous; and not less commendable is the 
Catholic spirit in which the editor has used the 
materials so carefully gathered. But while the book is 
thus a collection of the choicest sayings of the best men 
of all churches on the Psalter, to many not its least 
attractive feature will be the homiletical hints, most of 
them from Mr. Spurgeon himself. No one who goes 
through them can be surprised at the popularity which 
he has achieved as a preacher. The rare power of 
going [directly to the heart of a text, the clear and 
logical mode of developing the thought he finds in it, 
the quiet humour that plays around many of his sugges- 
tions, all mark a man who is eminently fitted to reach 
the popular understanding and the popular heart, We 
know no class of readers to whom the book may not be 
useful, and when completed it will not be the least of 
the many good works by which Mr. Spurgeon has laid 
the Church of Christ under such deep obligations. 


Chamber Dramas for Children. ByjMrs."GEoRGE Mac- 
DonaLD. (London: Strahanand Co.) This is a charm- 
ing little volume of dramatic adaptations of old well- 
known fairy tales, and of one partly taken from 
Dickens’s story of the Haunted Man.“ In this last 
case the use made of Mr. Dickens’s story is explained as 
having been done with the consent of the author. Young 
folks who have any taste for dramatic entertainments 
may find here a store well adapted to their stage ro- 


sources. The dialogue is generally easy, natural, and 
conveniently broken into short sentences to facilitate 
the learning of the parts. We are inclined to prefer 
the setting of ‘‘ Beauty and the Beast” before the 
rest ; it is shorter than the others—except ‘‘ Cinderella,” 
which is intended, it is said, for very young children 
only—and there is more movement and briskness in the 
plot. We know, from our own observation, that chil- 
dren find these plays attractive. even as stories for 
reading, without putting them on the stage at all. The 
volume is handsomely priuted on sumptuous ribbed 

paper, with illuminated headings and initial letters, and | 
a red bordering round the pages. As might be expected 
from the authorship, the moral tone is true and noble in 
all these dramas, not that any moral is-obtruded, but in 
all cases the best characters, and the worthiest deeds, 


are those which are so presented as to win most sym- 
pathy. 


European History, narrated in a Series of Historical 
Selections from the best Authorities. Edited and arranged 
by E. M. SEwett and C. M. Voxan, II., 1068—1228. 
(Macmillan and Co.) This is the second volume of what 
promises to be a most excellent and useful series. The 
plan is to select from trustworthy authorities a series of 
chapters, and to connect these by little introductory 
sketches, written, we presume, by the editors them. 
selves. Great care has evidently been taken to choose 
what is at once readable and correct. In this scheme 
we have passages from Stubbs, Robertson, James C. 
Morrison, Dean Milman, Lord Campbell, Gibbon, Dean 
Hook, Sir Edmund Creasy, and Pearson. We can 
conceive nothing better suited to interest the younger 
readers, and to lead them on pleasantly step by step to 
the liking of the study of history. The plan of the 
series seems to us very excellent, and the little passages 
apparently contributed by the editors are admirably 
written and answer their purpose well, 


The Students Ancient History. By Pritt Satu, 
B. A. A Smaller Scripture History. Edited by Dr. 
WILLIAM Smits. (London: John Murray.) Mr. 
Murray's series of manuals have established for them- 
selves a high reputation by their thoroughness, their 
accuracy, their lucid arrangement. Mr. Philip Smith, 
in dealing with the Ancient History of the East,” has 
an ample field for the exhibition of these qualities, and 
with a large mass of information which had not hitherto 
been presented in a popular and condensed form, he 
had every opportunity for the preparation of an attrac- 
tive and useful book, developing those new views of 
Oriental history which are based on recent discoveries. 
He has done his work well, and has produced a book 
which is one of the most valuable of the series to which 
it belongs. The Smaller Scripture History” is in- 
tended for the use of junior classes, and forms an admi- 
rable introduction to the careful study of the sacred 
narratives. 


A Manual of Zoology, for the use of Students, with a 
General Introduction on the Principles of Zoology. By 
Henry ALLEYNE NioHnoLson, M. D., D. So., &c., &e. 
(William Blackwood and Sons.) We commended Dr. 
Nicholson’s “ Advanced Text Book of Zoology for the 
Use of Schools,” to our renders a few weeks ago. This 
is another book, not a mere enlargement of that one. 
It is characterised by the same merits, clearness of style, 
excellence of arrangement, and sufficient illustrations. 


The part on “ Vertebrate Animals is proportionately | 


more elaborate in this book than in the other; in our 
opinion, a doubtful ad vantage. An excellent feature of 
this work is its notice of the distribution of animals 
both in space and time. 


Horace. By THEODORE Martin. (William Black- 
wood and Sons, London.) This book is one of the series 
of Ancient Classics for General Readers; it can be 
read and enjoyed by a person who has no knowledge of 
Latin, only such an acquaintance with Roman history 
as any general reader may have. Such a one will not, 
indeed, appreciate Mr. Martin’s labours as a classical 
scholar would do ; but the claim to excellence of this 
work is that it may help our English readers to under- | 
stand the admiration and affection in which Horace is 
held by scholars. Old Roman life is here well presented 
by Mr. Martin. His translations are much inferior to 
those of the late Professor Conington. Some of his 
lines display either an ear obtuse to rhythm or an indo- 
lent tolerance of rythmical defects. 


Christand Christian Morals. A Fragment. By JOHN 
CurIsTIEN, D. D., St. Andrew's, North Shields. (London: 
Houlston and Sons.) We do not understand the title 
of this work. Perhaps in Dr. Christien’s mind these 
sermons may stand related to other thoughts of his on 
Christ and Christian Morals” ; the work may appear 
toJ him a jpartjof,a larger scheme he proposes. But 
there is nothing in it, to give his readers such a concep- 
tion. It simply appears to be a set of nine sermons on 
the transfiguration ; treating of Christ and Christian 
‘¢ Morals” only in so far as any truly Christian sermons 
must be ethical. Dr. Christien displays great care in 
the plans of his discourses, the sermons are marked by 
tenderness and beauty, the tone of the thinking is 
healthful, and a true spirituality pervades them. 


Detained in France. A Tale of the First French 
Empire. By AGNES Gon, Author of The Curate’s 
„Home, &c., &c. (Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday.) 
This is a well-written story. The scene alternates be- 
tween England and a chateau in France, Several of 


— 


the characters especially] Leith and Nerissa —are well 
pourtrayed. Some of the situations are powerful, as 
when Nerissa presents the petition to the Great Em- 
peror. The dialogue is good, and occasionally amart. 
The story, on the whole, would give those who pre- 
viously knew little of the period, a good notion of its 
spirit and the wants which best express it, 


Life of Ambrose Bonwicke. By his Father. Edited by 
Joun E. B. Mayor, M. A., Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. (London: Bell and Daldy.) Ambrose 
Bonwicke was a Nonjuror ; a truly conscientious man in 
the sense of steadfast adherence to what his conscience 
commanded. Robustness of judgment, or the enlight- 
ened government of conscience is, however, quite lacking 
in him. The book is interesting as an historical memorial 
and as affording further insight into the workings of 
the indefinitely variable human conscience, The vigour 
of Puritanism is in striking contrast to the tremulousness 
of Nonjurorism. 


Poetry. 


— — 


LINES 


Suggested by a Sermon from Matthew xxi. 20—“ J go, sir; 
and went not.“ | 
How oft the radiant light of morn, 

Gilding life’s opening years, 
In cloud and darkness sets forlorn, 

Hope lost in doubts and fears ! 


The youthful zeal that cager cried, 
go to work to-day,’ 

In action all too soon belied 
Passes like dew away. 


Too sad it were to think of now, 
Thus made our God to love 

In presence of His people now, 
Ere from His House we move, 


And then forgotten in the strife 
Of week-day toil and wear, 

Too sad twould be if our poor'life, — 
With all its cark and care, 


Lay not beneath His larger ee, 
ho loves us as He knows 
Our secret strivings and our sighs, 


Our weakness and our woes. 


A. T., Norwood, 


FOOTSORE. 
Oh, heavenly refuge of my soul, 
Jerusalem! I come to thee, 
A fainting wanderer at thy gates, 
A weary soul that woul free, 
On every side cast down, oppressed, 
A breaking heart within my breast, 
Would God that I could reach thy rest, 
Jerusalem Jerusalem 


Oh, Thou, the spirit's only home, 
Jerusalem ! to thee I cry ; : 

The thought of thee alone can give 
The — to live, the strength to die 

Through earthly snare, past sorrow’s night, 

Till faith be merged in perfect sight, 

Oh, lead me by thy higher light, . 

Jerusalem ] Jerusalem 


Oh, holy mother of us all, 
Jerusalem! That I were there ! 
That I could lay my burden down, 
And reach at last thy blessed air : 
Where weary feet no more shall stray, 
And grief and pain shall melt away, 
In splendour of thy perfect day, 
Jerusalem Jerusalem! 


The City of the Christ of God, 
Jerusalem ! to thee I come; 
In thee alone the rest is found, 
Where death is dead and sorrow dumb, 
Where God Himself shall wipe away 
All tears, and change our bitter lay 
To singing in thy courts for aye, 
5 Mather ny Jerusalem ! 


Oh, dening vision of my soul, 
J — ! Within the skies, 
Thy streets of gold, thy gates of pearl, 


evermore before mine eyes, 
Where’er I go, in churcl: or fn § 
The light above thy mercy’s seat, 


The deathless song about thy feet, 
— T Jeresuion | cha 


— 


LAND REFORM. 


The meeting of the Land Tenure Reform Associa- 

tion at the masons’ Hall on Monday t, 

over which Mr. Mill presided, was fully 

Mr. Mill said that after the great changes which had 

been made ghey meager n was im- 

possible that the laws ng 

should not come up for 8 He Mimiteed that 

the landed proprietors who 
Ir 

i themselves 


been used as people generally used power—for the | 


* Psalm exvi. 14. In Memoriam, p. 78. 


e 
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promotion of their own objects. They shared the 
common infirmities of human nature, which it re- 
uired strength of character to overcome. 
Mr. aul 4— ed that a should be made 
to the more enlightened landlords, of whom there 
were many, to exert themselves to assist the asso- 
ciation in getting rid of past anomalies. Mr. 
Mill, after referring to the past history of the land 
laws, went on to say that the principle laid 
down by the Land Tenure Reform Association 
was that landed property was subj to the 
will of the State. By the land he (Mr. Mill) under- 
stood the whole raw material of the globe, not 
having been made by man, but the gift of nature to 
the whole human race, which had been appropriated 
by the permission, express or tacit, of society ; and 
society retained the right to revoke its permission. 
There was a society known as the Land and Labour 
League, which maintained that society ought to 
exercise this inherent right. According to them, 
the whole land of the country should be nationalised 
and rent paid into the Exchequer, compensation 
being paid to the proprietors. is association did 
not go so far as that. 8 ing for himself, Mr. 
Mill said he should hold that that might rightfully 
be done if it were expedient to do it, and he did 
not know what might be reserved for us in the 
future. At present he did not think it was ex- 
pedient. He had so poor an opinion of State 
ment, or municipal management, that he was 
afraid many years would elapse before the revenue 
realised by the State would be sufficient to pay ‘the 
1 would be ; 3 3 by 
the di proprietors. It would require a 
higher standard of public virtue than we had yet 
attained to administer the lands by the State. e 
administration of waste lands was as much as we 
were capable of. At any rate, we ought to begin 
with that. Mr. Mill recommended that part of 
these lands should be kept open for the lovers of 
natural beauty, and the remainder leased in allot- 
ments at moderate rents to the poor. In this way 
new life 1 be ~~ the unfortunate 
agricultural labourer. e ~ estates of public 
bodies, Mr. Mill said, ought to be taken in hand 7 
the State and thoroughly reformed ; and * 
reform would generally mean that the land should 
either be or them by the State or taken 
away altogether, and such as were fit to be continued 
should receive endowments instead. He had been 
told that one-fifth of London belonged to these 
bodies. If these lands were taken, facilities might 
be afforded for improved dwellings for the oe 
classes. With res to property in the hands o 
private owners, the association did not propose 
to take from them any part of the land already 
acquired. But there was a limit which went 
beyond that, which this association did not 
respect. Land was limited in quantity, while the 
demand for land in ap us country was always 
ing. The price of land, therefore, rose, not 
* any effort of the landlords, but by the mere im- 
pulse of the population. The association saw no 
reason why this increased value should be permitted 
to the landowners. It seemed to be an unreason- 
able thing that, because their ancestors a few gene- 
8 ed to hold land, men should still 
continue to hold what had become in this metropolis 
of the value of millions, to which they had contri- 
buted nothing. Let them at least see that no more 
igantic fortunes were built up in a similar way. 
t there be an increasing tax on land, and he saw 
no reason why they should not allow a landlord 
who desired it to free himself for life or a term of 
ears, by paying a fixed annual sum, by which the 
State would at once profit. It did not appear to 
N and less 
than that the working classes were not likely to 
accept. 
Among the other 28 ers were the Hon. Lyulph 
Stanley and Sir Charles Dilke 
A resolution affirming the necessity of reform in 
the law of landed tenure was carried by a | 
majority, an amendment in favour of the principles 
of ~ Land and Labour League having been nega- 
tiv 


THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 


The London meeting of the Central Association 
for Stopping the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on 
Sunday was held on Monday, at three o'clock, in 
Willis’s Rooms, St. James’s. The Archbishop of 
York took the chair, and was su by Arch- 
bishop Manning, the Bishop of Gloucester, Lord 
Claud Hamilton, M.P,, Mr. tworth, M. P., the 
Rev. Newman Hall, &c. 

The CHATRMAN, in ing the proceedings, re- 
marked that the subject they had met to con- 
sider was one which, rejoiced to say, brought 
on other occasions, must 


temptations no 
ing classes to 


The Bishop of GLOUCESTER moved the first resolu- 
tion in the following words :— 

That this meeting believes that the sale of intoxicating 
liquors on Sunday is a special source of 7 im- 
morality, irreligion, and crime; that it is in principle unfair 
to other trades; and that it is erally prejudicial to the 
welfare of the people of this eouniey. 

He had felt some little doubt concerning the pos- 
sibility of carrying out the object which the society 
had in view, but a clause in the second resolution 
seemed to him to meet one of the objections which 
had been urged against the measure they pro- 


Mr. JoHN GruBB RICHARDSON, of Bessbrook, 
seconded, and Dr. VeRNon WITTE, of Liverpool, 
= the resolution, which was unanimously 
carried. 


lution :— 

That while thankfully acknowledging the increased restric- 
tions pro by the Home Se in his Licensing Bill, 
this believes that nothing short of the entire prohibi- 
capt ta inliguse r 
fe, great mass of the people. ’ : 
He heartily thanked the Government for the intro- 
daction of that bill, of which what he considered 
the worst part had, with wise discretion, been with- 
drawn, while the better part was to be continued. 
This was the first Government which had honestly, 
ae and fearlessly grappled with the ques- 
tion. He protested against the public-house being 
called the working-man’s club. It was in no sense 
of the wordaclub. There was a resolution risi 
among the rng are of England that their name 
should no longer be taken in vain in the advocac 
of a cause which was to their own hurt. He 
thought this measure certainly wise and judicious— 
nay, more, it was of vital importance and necessary 
for the preservation of the domestic life of our 


being of man. 
The Rev. Newman HALL and the Rev. T. A. 
STOWELL, of Manchester, supported the resolution. 
A petition was agreed to, which the chairman 
was empowered to sign on behalf of the meeting, 
embodying the above resolutions. 


A stormy meeting was held on Monday night 
in St. James's Hall, in support of the — 


sive Bill. Sir Walter Trevelyan, Bart., pre- 
sided, and the 2 ers were Arch- 
bishop Manning, Mr. Mund Sir Wilfrid Law- 


son, fessor Newman, and Mr. W. John- 
ston, M.P. The hall was densely crowded, and a 
considerable number of opponents to the Permis- 
sive Bill had come to the meeti repared to 
—— an amendment, copies of which were dis- 
tributed in the hall, cond ing the bill as con- 

to the habits of the Eng people. The 
8 ers were much interrupted throughout the 
proceedings, and at length Mr. C. Stuart Murray 
came forward to move the amendment. The up- 
roar became greater than ever, and, after speaking 
for a few minutes, Mr. Murray was obli to sit 
down. Miss Harriet Law then rose to second the 
amendment, and the excitement which then pre- 
vailed is described by the reporters by such epithets 
as 1 N — ‘* ferocious.” ap Law 2 
tained her ground against a storm of yelling, hoot- 
ing, and Bh a for about three-quarters of an hour, 
when she was seized by the waist, and forcibly 
dragged off the platform. After this some fight- 
ing took place, and the amendment, on being put 
to the meeting, amidst ‘much confusion, was de- 
clared by the chairman to have been negatived. 
Resolutions in support of the Permissive Bill, and a 
petition to Parliament in favour of that measure, 
were passed, but the noise and uproar continued 
till the close of the proceedings. 


Mistellaneons. 
’ | 
The Queen was at church on Sunday morning. 
The Dean of Windsor officiated and 2 . 


the Holy Communion. Her Majesty and Court 
leave for Balmoral to-day. 


The Prince of Wales, accom 
Arthur and Prince John of Glu 
on Saturday afternoon for Sandringham. 


Miss Burdett Coutts has been raised to the peer- 
age by the title of Baroness Burdett Coutts. 


Princess, Louise and the Marquis of Lorne, 
travelling under the name of Lord and Lady 
Sundridge, have arrived at the Lake of Como. 


At Friday’s sitting of the Irish Church Synod, 
the bill to amend the canons was advanced through 
committee, A canon prohibiting the use of crosses 
in churches was 


On Monday (the Leeds Mercury says) Mr. 38 
accompanied by his son, Mr. William Bright, left 
Rochdale ſor , Scotland. It was evident, 
from the fishing e which formed part of his 
luggage, that the member for Birmingham intended 
to i awe et Cee? See The 
late attack of erysipelas has entirely left the right 
hon. gentleman. ; 

The Boulton and Park trial was brought to a 
close on Monday, in the Court of Queen’s Bench. 
After an hour’s deliberation the jury acquitted the 
defendants on the charge of conspiracy. The trial 
on the minor indictment is postponed. 


ied by Prince 
left town 


| The Tichborne case is still proceeding before the 


Archbishop MANNING proposed the second reso- | 


3 and, therefore, of the highest and noblest | 


Lord Chief Justice, and is likely to last some 


The annual dinner of the N Press Fund 
took place on Saturday, under the presidency of 
the of Carnarvon. Upwards of 1,200/. was 
subscribed, 


The University of Glasgow has conferreil the 
degree of LL.D. on the Rev. He Nisbet, 
ae wee South Sea Islands, and the Rev. Alex. 
ander Williamson, North China. 


— 


— — 


NOTICE. — All announcements intended for this 
column must be accompanied by a remittance of 
half-a-crown in postage stamps. 


Births, Marriages, und Deaths. 


BIRTH. 


LONG.—At Dehree, on the Sone, Bengal, on the 7th of 
April, the wife of G. Rogers Long, C. E., of a daughter. 


MARRIAGE, | 

ELLINGTON—LEONARD.—April 29, at the Congrega- 
tional Chapel, Highling, Clifton, by the Rev. David Thomas, 
B. A., and the Rev. H. C. Leonard, M. A., Edward Bayzand 
Ellington, Esq., of Dee Bank, Chester, younger son of 
H. R. Ellington, Esq., of Blackheath. to Edith Louisa, 
eldest daughter of the late Robert Leonard, jun., Esq., of 
Bristol. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
(From Wednesday’s Gazette.) 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, 
for the week ending Wednesday, May 10. 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issued. . 37,647, 57 ( Government Debt.211,015,100 
Other Securities. 3,984,900 
Gold Coin æ Bullion 22,647,570 
Silver Bullion 


287,647,870 287,647,570 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Propr’tor’s Capit’1 £14,553,000,Government Secu- 
2 „„ si Ar Un rities, (inc. oo £12,958,741 
ic Deposits .. 12,501; weight annuity 
18,889,023/Other Securities... 18,737,200 


£45,570,237 £45,570,237 


May 11. Gro. Forses, Chief Cashier. 


BREAKFAST.—Epps’s CocoA.—GRATEFUL AND Con- 
FORTING.—“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by acareful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
a ee meee has 1 by breakfast-tables with a 

-flavoured beverage may save us man 
doctors’ Litls.”—Civil Service Gazette. Made — "wok 
Boiling Water or Milk. Each packet is labelled“ James 
Ep Co., Homeopathic Chemists, London.” Also, makers 
of Epps's Cacaoine, a very thin beverage for evening use. 

HoLtoway’s Prits.—Comfort for the Afflicted.—When 
the blood becomes impure through breathing foul air, or 
through the imperfect ily function 


the, pratest benef ill be Sees Saas — echoes 


bale from this well-known world-esteemed medicine. 


supplied. Trade ruled inactive, at Monday's reduction: 
Beans and peas were in slow demand, at about previous 
quotatlons. Country flour was firm, and the recent improve- 


PROVISIONS, M „May 15.—The arrivals last week 
hen Senter Seer oo i pane ont eS ee oe 
tad $0 bench Geen. hive bo © 90 i demand fcr 
Irish i declined 4s. 
116s, to 118s. 

no : 

= 

66s. on board 

Friday, May 12 

the supply is steady. 

usual importations are to hand, and prices remain much the 
— tat wen In the flower market we have fuschiad, 
heaths, pelargoniums, stocks, mignouette, and bedding stuff 
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CORN EXCHANGE, Manx Laws, Monday, May 18.) | 1) TSESTABLISHMENT.— Ar. MLALL'S MILL. HIEHSOGCRHO OI. 
a ise sia ee 92 — Warder 0. 


advance, and foreign wheat sold at the full prices of Monday 
last. Flour was without change in value. Peas, beans, and 
Indian corn were °°" dear. Barley was steady, at last 
week’s quotations, e have large arrivals of oats from 
Baltic porta, which depresses the trade, and sales ex-ship 
were made at ls. per qr. decline since this day week. At the 
ports of call arrivals are small. Cargoes of wheat have im- 
roved in value 6d. to ls. per quarter during the week, and 
— corn is 6d. higher. 
CURRENT PRICES, 
Per Qr. 


Per Qr. 
WIIAT— is | . 
ee and Kent, PEas— 
rer ee ee TOD Or) Ge i a eee 
Ditto new. 51 to 58 Maple. .. 48 46 
White .. .—- =| White .. .. @° '@ 
Piel oe | Ble Be 
tn 6 sto 
RYE 36 38 
eee $1 hi 
nglish maltin 
N 4 Oats | . 
. . „ 33 39 English 2 b. ~ = 
orei . 38 ” 0 
8 Lie cpl gh 
MALT— „ Potato. — 
A — —| irish Black 20 23 
Chevalier. — —| gw , White 22 20 
Brown 49 55 Foreign feed — 
BEANS— FLour— | 
Ticks .. .. 87 39 Ton made 47 50 
Harrow .. .. 40 44 Best country 
Small. —- — households .. 40 43 
Egyptian. 37 38 Norfolk & Suffolk 38 39 


BREAD, Saturday, May 13.— The prices in the Metro- 
polis are, for Wheaten Bread, per 4 lbs. loaf, 74d. to 8 d.; 
Household Bread, 64d. to 7d. 


METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET, Monday, 
May 15.—The total imports of foreign stock into London last 
week amounted to 18,416 head. In the corresponding week in 
1870 we received 9,888 ; in 1869, 17,243; in 1868, 6,446; and 
ih 1867, 10,746 head. Firmness has been the feature of the 
cattle trade to-day. The receipts of stock have been 
but a healthy inquiry has been experienced, and prices have 
had an upward tendency. The supply of beasts has been 
about the average, and the quality of the home stock has 
been satisfactory, owing to the abundance of grass in the 
pastures. Sales have progressed steadily, and 2d. per Slbs. 
more money has been obtained. For best Scots and 
crosses 5s. 6d. to 5s. 8d. per Slbs. has been paid, but the 
latter quotation has been exceptional. From Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Essex, and Cambridgeshire we received about 1,500 Scots and 
crosses; from other parts of England about 150 various 
breeds; and from Scotland 181 and crosses. The 
show of sheep has been good as number, and the 
quality of the English breeds has been satisfactory, The 
market has been firm, and prices have been well maintained. 
The best Downs 22 have been disposed of at 
6s. 2d. to 6s. 4d. per Sibs. Lambs have sold quietly, at pre- 
vious currencies.. For calves the inquiry has been to a mode- 
rate extent, at late rates. Pigs have been dull, but unaltered 


in value, 
Per 8lbs., . sink the offal. 
5 


8. d. 8. . 

Inf. coarse beasts 3 4 to 4 4 Pr. coarse wooled 5 
Second quality. 4 6 4 10 PrimeSouthdown6 
Prime large ocen 5 0 5 4 Lge. coarse calves 3 
Prime Scots. 5 6 5 8 Prime small 5 
Coarse inf. sheep 3 2 3 6 Large hogs. . 3 
Second quality. 3 8 4 6! Neat sm. porkers 4 
Lamb, 7s. Od. to 8s., and Quarter old store pigs, 20s. to 


— 


O 9 . 
20882 280 


M MG 


26s. each. 


METROPOLITAN MEAT MARKET, * May 15 
—The supply of meat has been short. The trade has been. 
firm, at.our quotations. The import into London last week 
consisted of 1,122 packages from Hamburg, and 8 from 
Harlingen. 

Per Slbs. by the carcase. 


8. 8. d. 8. d. s. d. 

Inferior beef . 3 6 to 4 0 Middling do. 4 6 to 5 0 

„„ 
rime 0 ee 

n a Small do. „„ 

V r .6 4 7.4 
Inferior Mutton 3 10 4 4 

SEED, Monday, May 15.—Little English cloverseed 


offering, and not any wauted. There are buyers of American 
at —— prices to hold over. A few parcels have been 
placed at about 32s. per cwt. Trefoil is not offered yet low 
enough for investment: parties are watching the market for 
this article, and a little more decline would bring them for- 
ward. There is a good stock left over. White mustardseed 
continues to be taken off for sowing, and previous prices were 
well maintained. Nothing passing in brown to alter the 
price of this description. Good English canaryseed realised 
as much money, with a steady ; but foreign qualities 
were dull, and offered at very moderate rates. Large hem 


seed brought as much money, and there was no quotable 


change in other sorts, 


WOOL, Monday, May 15.—The English wool market has 
continued in a steady state. A business has been trans- 
acted in most descriptions, and values have been well main- 
tained. Choice wethers have commanded the larger share of 
attention, 


OIL, Monday, May 15.—Linseed oil has sold slowly, 
but rape has been steady. For other oils the inquiry has 
been limited 


TALLOW, Monday, May 15.—The market has been quiet. 
I. C., spot, 43s. 6d. percwt. Town tallow, 4ls. per ewt. net 
cash. 


COAL, Monday, May 15.—Market very heavy, at last 

y ° allsend, 17s. 6d.; South Hettons, 
143.; Haswell, 17s. 6d.; Gosforth, l5s.; Ha Ongael. 
17s. 6d. ; Kelloe South, 16s. ; Tees 178.3d.; Heugh Hall, 16s. ; 
Eden Main, 15s. 8d.; Elliott, 16s.; Wylam West, 17s.; 
Harton, 15s.; Hawthorn, 14s. 6d.; Cannell, 188. Ships fresh 
arrived, 42, Ships left from last day. 4. Ships at sea, 5. 


Advertisements, 
ANTED, after Midsummer, by a 


GRADUATE (London), a RE-ENGAGEMENT 
as ASSISTANT- TER in a Private — omen 
B. A., Eversfield Library, St. Lec 8-on 


(PED COINS FOR SALE.—Gold, Silver, 
fre J, ar Earisheaton, ö 


At a Meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
SOCIETY for the LIBERATION of RELIGION from 
STATE-PATRONAGE and CONTROL, held May 165th, 
1871, it was 

RESOLVED :— 

1. That this Committee emphatically expresses its sense of 
the value of the service rendered to the cause of religious 
equality by EDWARD, MIALI, Esq,, M.P., by the courage, 
the ability, and the jud t with which he has placed 
the question of disestablishment before Parliament and 
the nation, in submitting his motion on the subject to the 
House of Commons, on the 9th inst. . 

2. That, in the support afforded to the Motion, the argu- 
ments by which it was o and the entire spirit of the 
debate, the Committee find the strongest incentives to 
renewed exertion to produce that national conviction of the 
righteousness and expediency of the Society’s object which, 
it is admitted, will eventually secure its realisation. 


WILLIAM EDWARDS, Chairman. 
J. CARVELL WILLIAMS, Secretary. 
2, Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet - street. | 
PEACE 90 CIR Tr. 


The FIFTY-FIFTH PUBLIC ANNIVERSARY of the 
PEACE SOCIETY will be held in FINSBURY CHAPEL, 


MOORFIELDS, on Turspay Evenina, May 23rd, 1871. 
The Chair will be taken by JOSEPH W. PEASE, Esq, 


M. P., at Half-past Six o clock. 

The * N will be addressed by Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
Bart., M. P.; Jacob Bright, Esq., M. P. Edward Miall, 
Esq., M. P.; — Richa rd, Esq., M.P.; Rev. G. W. 
Conder, and Henry Vincent, Esq. 


PARINERSHIP. — REQUIRED, a 
GENTLEMAN with £2,000 as PARTNER in a 
Foreign and F Warehouse, either to take charge of 
Counting- or Travel. For particulars, apply to Messrs. 
Gambleand Harvey, Accountants, 18, Coleman-street, London. 


ONTINENTAL EDUCATION. 
—42, Kensington-gardens-square, W. The Misses 
SHEDLOCK (diplomées), assisted by resident Freneh and 
German Governesses, and experienced Professors, RECEIVE 
a limited number of BOARDERS, to whom they offer all the 
comforts of home and a complete education on the Conti- 
nental systems. Reference, Rev. J. Shedlock, M. A., 7, Blom- 
field-street, E.C. 


DUCATION on the CONTINENT.— 

A NONCONFORMIST PROFESSOR in a Public 

Institution RECEIVES BOYS into his house. They have 

excellent opportunities for acquiring a thorough knowledge of 

French and German. Terms, £80 Annum.—Address, 

ae 5 ged G. Morier Hinde, Vieux Chitel 2, Neuchatel, 
uisse, 


OARDING and DAY SCHOOL for BOYS, 

Acock’s-green, near Birmingham, conducted by the 

Rev. ALBERT COOKE, B.A.—References aud Terms on 
Application. ' 


UDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM. 
PROFESSORS. 

English Literature Mrs. C. L. BALrovx. 
Botany ‘ ; . . Prof. BIN TLM, King’s Coll. 
Globes and Natural Science. Messrs. WALKER WILLIAMS. 


Music, Theory, &c. Joux BLOcK ey, Esq. 

Sermon, &. , 7 7 18 sag 
inging and Organ . James Cowarp, Esq. 

Drawing and Paintin R. W. Buss, Esq, : 


Goolegy and Biblical Studies Rev. J. W. Topp. 

French Language Dr. Manprov. 

German Language Herr GERNER. 
Referees—Parents of Pupils and Clergymen. 


For Particulars, address the Principal, Mrs. TODD. 


AUSANNE, SWITZERLAND. 
—Mrs. JAMES MORLEY RECEIVES TWELVE 
YOUNG LADIES to BOARD and EDUCATE. Resident 
Foreign Governesses and first-class Professors in attendance. 
Superior Continental Education combined with the comforts 
and religious influences of an English home. French is the 
language of the house and the medium of instruction. Laus- 
anne, from the salubrity of its climate and beauty of scenery, 
forms a delightful * of residence. Terms, £65 per anuuin. 
Reference is kin 1 to Rev. T. Binney, Upper 
Clapton, London; Rev. Dr. David Brown, Belvedere-place, 
Aberdeen ; and to Parents of W For Prospectus appl 
to the Principal, Haute Combe, Lausanne. Mrs. Morley wi 
5253 visit London and other parts of England in July, and 
urn to Lausanne early in August. 


W ESTWooD-PARK Hous E. FOREST. 


College for YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 
PRINCIPATL— Rev. H. J. CHANCELLOR. 
SECOND TERM Commenced May Ist. 
Particulars on Application. 


LA CASHIRE INDEPENDENT COL- 
| LEGE, MANCHESTER. 

The plowing EXHIBITIONS will be open for COMPE- 
TITION to STUDENTS entering the College in Szprem- 
BER, 1871 :— i 

Two Shorrock Fellowships of the yearly value of £32, open 
to those entering the Theological Course. 

The Gilbert-Rumsay Scholarship, of the yearly value of 
about £30, open to those entering the Literary Course. 

Applicants for Admission should send in their Papers not 
later than August 31st. 

Information respecting the Subjects of Examination, &c., 
may be obtained of the Resident Professors at 
the College, Whalley Range, Manchester, or from the Rev. 
J. H. Gwyther, B.A., Hon. Secretary, Liscard, Cheshire. 


IGHBURY HOUSE SCHOOL, 
ST. LEONARUS-ON-SEA. 


Upper, Middle, and N Schools. 

Clansics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, and thorough 
English. 

Winder Garten and Pestalozzian Classes for Little Boys. 
The comfort and health of delicate boys especially studied. 

A liberal table and watchful care. 

Head Master—The Rev. WILLIAM WOODING, B.A. 


For prospectuses, to Mrs. Duff, Hi House, 8t. 
22 * 3 


_ Heap Mastsr— 7 
RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, Esq., D. Lit. and M. A., 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member of the Council of 
the Philological Society, &c., &c. 


Srconp MASTeER— ! 
J. H. Tay lor, Esq., M. A., Queen’s Coll., Oxford; Double 
ix de + Backes (i and * 3 — 1 * 7 
ool ; olar (B. A.) of Trin. 7 14th in let 
“pony in Classical Tripos, and 1st Chancellor s Medahia, 


ASSISTANT MASTERS— 
A. H. SCOTT WHITE, Esq., B. A., Priseman in Anglo- 
Saxon and Early English of Univ. Coll., London. 
JAMES A. H. MURRAY, Esq., F. E. I. S., Member. of the 
Council of the Philological Sceiety, one of the Editors of 
the Publications of the Early English Text Society, Author 
of.“ The Dialect of the Southern Counties of Scotland,” 


Ee. Co. : Ling ews & oot 
JAMES NETTLESHIP, rn BA. Se and Prineman 

0 's Coll., Camb. ; ass. Classical tees ‘ 

For Prospectuses and further information. a 


U ’ 
Head Master, at the School, or to the Secretar ‘ ny Rev. R. 
H. MARTEN, B. A., Lee, S. E. 


QTROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES- 


GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 
Principals—The Misses HOWARD. 
Resident English, French, and German Governesses. 
fisporta monthly. teat Bkamangteon 
ports monthly. t Examinations every term. 
This College educates B of Gentlemen aud Pro- 
fessional Men. . 
Ths House ® large, airy, and well situated, and has an 
ample lawn for out-of-door recreation, : 
he Misses Howard aim to secure for their Pupils a soun 
literary and intellectual culture, refined manners, together 
with a healthy Christian and moral training. 
Prospectus, with references and copies of Examination 
Papers, on application. 
HALF TERM will COMMENCE Tuurspay, June 19. 
EATHFIELD, STONYGATE, 
LEICESTER, 
EDUCATION FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
ConpDUCTED BY THE Misses MIALL. 
MASTERS, 
Mons. C. C. Caillard. 


Malle. Hottinger. 
J. Saville Stone, Esq., Asso- 


oom Sorel Academy. 


French and Italian, 
German . : . 
Music and Singing. 


Drawing and Painting J. Hoch, Esy 

Dancing and Calisthenics Malle. L’Augiéc. 

CRO fe ma ees Dr. Albert J. Bernays, Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry at 
St. Thomas's Hospital, 
London. 

Arithmetic Mr. J. Hepworth. 


The above branches of education are. taught exclusively by 
the Masters assigned to them. The general English pe 
tion is under the immediate direction of the Principals and a 
competent staff of Governesses. 

Terms forwarded on application. 


Victo RIA VILLA, FINCHLEY, N. 
ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG LADIES, Conducted 
Mrs. WASHINGTON WILKS. Tue course of instruction 


— eee — 


H WARD. HOUSE SCHOOL, Thame. 

near Oxford. IT he success of thia middle-class school 
for 31 years arises from the fact that great attention is pai 
to subjects required in commercial life. Boys have excell 
in} good writing, arithmetic, French, bookkeeping, and mer- 
cantile correspondence. Views and prospectus may be had 
of the Principal, Mr, James Marsh. 


ME 38RS. DEBENHAM and FREEBODY’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NEW FASHION BOOK, third series, con- 

_ taining descriptions and enarorings of their principal 
novelties in mantles, costumes, millinery, &c., for the present 
season, is now READY, and forwarded’ on receipt of four 
postage ~~ by DEBENHAM and FREEBODY, Wig- 
more-street, W. 


RUSSELS KID GLOVES.—T' ese excel. 

leut and inexpensive gloves are sold at the same price 

as in the retail depots at Brussels—viz., single buttons, 28. 4d. 

pe pair ; two ditto, 28. 9d. per a by DEBENHAM and 
REEBO DL, Wigmore-street, W. 6 


1 USLIN CURTAINS aud IRISH SULET- 

INGS.—Messrs. DEBENHAM and FREEBODY 
have recently concluded some advantageous purchases,of the 
above. The Muslin Curtains con ist of 1,500 pairs, four 
yards to five yards long, with double borders, from 7. 9d. to 
22s. 6d. per pair. The Irish Linens are a manufacturer's 
stock of incompleted pieces, 6-4 to 14-4 wide, of the best 
make. ‘hese goods are one-third less than the current 
prices. — Wigmore- street aud Welbeck-street, W. 


ALL DRESSES and trimmed MUSLIN 
DRESSES for fetes, Ke. DEBENHAMu and 
FREEBODY, having added a new room for the above, invite 
inspection of a variety of novelties. Prettily trimmed tar- 
latan skirts, with bodice fitted complete, from 336. Accurate 
sketches by post. Wigmore-street and Welheck-street, W. 


(pRDER DEPARTMENT, — A romplete 
organisation in this department insures careful and 
prompt attention to orders by post. PATTERNS and DE- 
SIGNS, representing every part of the STOCK, forwarded 
free to all parts of Great Britain, India, and the colonies, 
DEBENHAM and FREEBODY, Wigmore-street and 
Welb ck-street, W. 


HE HANDIEST SHP in LO NDON.— 
50 Cent. Saved.—PORTMANTEAUS, 5s. to 
50s.; Hat Cases, Carpet and Iather Bags, T Zorc 
Silk Umbrellas, 2s. 6d. to 10s.; olvers, 
Balls, and Stumps, Fishing Rods ackl „ Cre 
5s. per set; Dumb Bells, 2d. per lb.;. lvory-hane 
Baths, Perambulators, 14s., warranted’, Weig 


Glasses ; Cash Boxes, 28.; Account Books, Dee 
Iron Safes, 48s.—GOFF, 15 and 16, New-street, 


— 


„ — 
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THE NON CONFORMIST. . 


THE LIBERATOR 


PERMANENT BUILDING AND INVESTMENT SOCIETY, 


48, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE, E.C., 
(Close to the Monument). 


eee ge, Keg Hon. the Lord MONSON. 


nts. 
THOMAS CHAMBERS, D . oc 5 CHARLES REED, ae A 
ANDREW LUSK, Esq., HENRY RICHARD, ae & 
Arbitrators 
EDWARD MI * M. P. Rev. T. PRICE, Ph. D. (Aberdare). 
A. T. BOWSER, | Rev. J. BURNS, D.D. 
THOS, CASH, Esq. J. D. MORELL, Esq., 75 one of Her 
i Majesty's Inspectors of Schools, 
Ohairman of Directors.—S. R. PATTISON, Esq., 50, Lombard-street. bun- 


Bankers. THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, and all its Branche 


The Directors have much pleasure in 


r anol 


and continued prosperity of this Society ; 


first seven months of the current year ee y in N of the whole of last year’s recei 
dividend 


income for the 
PAID-UP SHARES of £30 receive a fixed 


bonus out of extra profits. The next division of bonus will take p 


annum half-yearly, and ony an annual 
. y next. paid-up Shares now taken up will 


in this bonus. These shares can be withdrawn at one month’s aioe. 


with 


scription can also be withdrawn at one month’s notice. 
DEPOSITS are received at fixed rates for long or short terms 


SUBSCRIPTION SHARES, of not less than 4s. per month, are credited half-yearly with 5 4 cent. interest, . 
compound interest, the full amount of £30 is subscribed, when they enjoy all the advantages 


paid-up Shares. 8u 


As the ae only lends yew approved freehold, leasehold, or copyhold securities, it offers the best and most remune- 


rative mode of investment, with the great additional advantage tha 


* vo thd 
or prospectuses, rules, and all other particulars, apply to 


that the sum inv can be realised without trouble at a 


J. SPENCER BALFOUR, Managing; Director. 


Offices—48, King William-street, London-bridge (close to the Monument). 


Queen 


EXAMPLES OF BONUSES.GIVEN BY 


2 EMPEROR LIFE ASSURANCE 
— ro Marcn 3181, — 


t 
in addition reduction t reduction of 
§ ! - to the eum nnual pre- luture annual 
mium. — 
e 
1 21 130 4 0 47 6 8 3 
27 56 8 0 186 7 1 1 6 6 
11 48 6 0 19 0 6 217 7 
10 2814 0 13 6 2 265 0 
1 9 15 9 0 618 3 11 


Showing that some Policy-holders who assured for life will 
receive the amount in nine years from the present time, sub- 


— b taaee being shortened at each declaration of 

py a 
in a t 

hati = © 


Upwards of £50,000 have been paid to the families of ‘the 


Claims paid within 14 days after proof of death. 


Ap 
—— —— 


EBENEZER CLARKE, Jun., F. S. S., 
52, Cannon-street, London. 


Active Agents required in unrepresented districts. 


HR INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1807. (For Lives on.y.) 


79, Patt Maui, Lonpon. 

Annual Income . eet ke . £528,378 
Invested Funds * is £3,247,686 
| (hearing an average interest of 42 per cent.) 
FurtHer Security—A Subscribed of more than a 
Million a Half Sterhng. 


The Expenses of Management are under 3 per cent. 
NEXT DIVISION OF SURPLUS IN 1872. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary 


* 


BONUS YEAR—SPECIAL NOTICE. 
Cen. MEDICAL, and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ANNUAL INCOME, steadily increasing, 
ASSURANCE FUND, safely invested, 240970 


The Nixrn Boxus will be declared in January, 1872, 
and all With-Profit Policies in existence on the 30th June, 
1871, will eo that Persons who complete such 


GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, — Secretary. 
13, St. James’s-equare, London, 


LU INSURANCES are effected without 


FUNERALS ARE CONDUCTED BY THE 
REFORMED FUNERALS 


COMPANY (Limited) on an entirely NEW SYSTEM, at 
ONE-THIRD LESS than the usual The handsome 
and artistic Hearses and elegant Mourning Carriages are 


universally admired. All the 5 Appointments are 


ee Funerals at £6 6s. 
sat — 1 ＋ 0 10s.). 
Estimates free by post, 15, Langham-place, Regent-street, W. 


ONDON. — apa TEMPERANCE 
HO EL, 37, CQueen’s-square, 1 W. C. 
Beds, from Is. 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, 18. 3d. 
See Testimonials, of which there are a thousand in the 
Visitors’ Book. 
„We are more than satisfied; we are truly delighted to 
find in 8 80 quiet and comfortable a domicile. We shall 
Wende Bourne recommend Shirley’s to all our friends.”—J. 
ROBERTS, 


“ As on 1 visits, I can testify that this is the 
most comfortable home I find when away from home. — W. B. 
Harvey, Frome. 

“ After visiting various places in England, I have come to 
consider Shirley’s (in view of its combining the greatest com- 
fort and — , with the most moderate charges) as 


the Temperance Hotel per excellence.”—J. K. KARCHER, 
Toronto, C. W. 
SOUP! SOUP! 
In ten minutes, from Sid. to 11d. per pint, concentrated, 
pure, nutritious :— 
PEA. | CARROT. | GREEN PIA. 
JULIENNE. | CHESNUT. HaRRIcor. 


Whitehead’s Solidified Soup Squares, 


Sold in one-dozen boxes at 8s. 6d. and 118. 4 dosen, 4. 

Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, and Chemists, and Who 

tale of Copland and Co, orc and fae, Pentess end Goan, 
Crosse and Blackwell, and E. Lazenby and Son. 


As supplied to the Sick and Wounded. 


Durham Wharf, Blackfrare; Sonderiand Whar, High. 
2 5 


OALS. —LEA and CO’S PRICES. — 
Hetton or Lambton Wall’ 


loss of time, and visitors to London are invited to take Agents. 


the opportunity of calling upon us for that purpose. 
ACCOUNTS.—Balance-sheets by Contract, — 
Claims, Executors and Partnership Accounts adjusted. 
All transactions strictly confidential. 
THEOBALD BROTHERS. 
Connty Chambers, 14, Cornhill, and 78, Lombard - street. 


Moa — BAINES, SURVEYOR and 


ONEY.—LOANS Granted, from £100 to 
Scart ek Biel tle ia te Wat 


GATESHEAD. 


Here COUGH -~ROOHE'S uy many 
BAL EMBROCATION is recommended 


2 eminent out the we of meticine 
and perfect cure, without 
Chemists in bottles, at 4s. be wae of 
38, Old Change (formerly of 67 St. Fare, Pela. Locke. 


Fon. RHRUMATISM. Gout, Tic-Dolo 
N the safe and certain cure is MUNR 
the absence 


The Rheumatism has entirel 
suffering, I found two doses of Munro’s Neurodyne cured me. | 


“James L. Brapy, ; 
“85, Great Portland-street.” 


Sold b all Chemist, in bottles, at 1 d., 2s. 6d. 
and lls. Wholesale of Barclay and n 


USE 
GODDARD’S PLATE POWDER. 
(NON-MERCURIAL.) 
„e 
the pw og Kingdom and Colonies as the 


BEST and article for cleaning Plate. 
&c., in Boxes, 1s., 


— asd as. 6d. each, and by the Inventor, J. GODDARD, 


May 17, 1871. 


enn 8. BURTON, GENERAL 
8 IRONMONGER, by Appointment 
W X. ans 4 12 sends a CATA. 

N. N 1 upwards of 850 


Large Show- 
Rooms, at 39, fe prt W.: 1, 14, 2, 722 4, New. 
man- street; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’ place; and 1 „ Newman⸗ 
yard, London. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SIL- 
VER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 
more than thirty years ago, by WILLIAM S. BURTON, 

oan i 4 the patent process of Messrs. Elkington and 


Co., is the best article next to sterling silver that can be 
used, as by no test can it be distinguished from it. A small 
useful set, — of first quality for finish and dura - 
bility, as follows 

‘i iddle King’s 

or Old | Bead. Thread. or 

Silver Shell. 
E 8. d.] E 8. d.] E 8. d. „ d. 
12 Table Forks .. 1 10 0 2 102 20 5 0 
12 Tadle Spoons en 1 10 00 2 10 2 2 0 5 0 
12 Dessert Forks . 1 201 70 1 10 0 10 
12 Dessert Spoons ...... 1 201 701100 10 
10 Per gilt bo 10 29 9 8 

Le ns, gilt bow 9 0 

Sauce Ladies . 6 0 80 8 8 0 
1 Gravy Spoon 60 86 9 0 9 6 
{2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls 32 40 40 46 
1 166 2 20 23 
1 Pair of Tongs 26 3 3 6 40 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers 19961 301 301 30 
1 Butter Knife 3 0 40 40 43 
1 Soup Ladle .......... 10 0 120 1440 150 
1 Sugar Sifter 30 40 40 46 
— tout 9 1 6011 16 612 8613 2 6 


Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak 
chest to contain the above, and a relative number of be: a3 
Ke., £2 15s. 

A second quality of Fiddle Pattern :— 

Table Spoons and si by 2s. per doz. 


3 . . 010s. „ 
Tea end Coffee Sets. Electro Silver, in great variety, 
15s. to £21 16s.; Dish Covers, £9 to £26: Corner 
ishes, £7 10s. to £18 18s. the set of four: Warmers, 
2s. 6d. to £15 15s.; Biscuit Boxes, 12s. 6d. to £5 |5s. ; 

ruet and Liqueur Frames, &c., at proportionate prices. The 
rr. of Plated Dessert Kuives and 
Forks, Fish-eating Knives, Forks, and Carvers. 

All kinds of re-plating done by the — 


UTLERY, Warranted.— The most varied 
assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the World, 
all warranted, is on sale, at prices that are remunerative only 


because of the largeness of the sales. 
38 8 ＋ 
The Blades are all of the 83 | 33 
finest 8 a = 8 
84-inch ivory handles 4 146 | 11.6 0 
iv an 
Sl-dash de. balance re 15 612 6 50 
Finch do. do. „ 22 6166859 
Cinch fine do. do „ 27 0 21076 
inch extra large do „ 30 0 220 80 
4-inch African ivory do „ 340 270/120 
Do. with silvered ferules „ 35 0 28 0 13 6 
Do. with silvered blades 46 0 33 0 13 6 
Nickel electro-ailrered handles * 23 019 0] 76 
11 PS of ALL 3 and 3 
Moderateur 1 d to £7 . Each I with Chimney 
Globe, from 8s. to £7 1 Each egg, Ae er 
perfect ; but to ensure Nr Oil is 
supplied at the Wholesale Price, 4s. 3d. per gallon. Mode- 
rateur Globes, full size, 2s. 6d. each; C 6d. each ; 
Cotton Wicks, 3d. per dos. Lamps of all other descriptions 
are on Show in variety 
8 Vans Beliver Goods Free in London and its 


With the 1 gue — Facilities, the cost of deliver- 
e. BURTON United Kingdom is trifling. 
TON will always undertake delivery at 


The Ladies are respectfully solicited to make a trial of the 
GLENFIELD sTARCH, 
which will find to be far superior to any other Starch 


a small fixed 


When you ask for Glenfield Starch, see that you get it, 
as inferior kinds —— 


B37 FOOD FOR INFANTS. 


2 E 
Barker on Right Foods 
wen it as a Prince should.”— 


No Baling or wg girl . v 5s., and 10s, 


SAVORY and 1 Tis Nex New Bond-street, London. 
Procurable of Chemists and Italian Warehousemen. 


ORNS and BUNIONS.—A wae ape 
many years tormented with Corns, 

afford others the information by which he 

complete removal in a short without 


Mit 17, 1971. 


IMPORTANT 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


NOTICE. 


J. & P. COATS, 


SEWING, TATTIN G, & CROCHET COTTON MANUFACTURERS, 


PAISLEY, 
Holders of Pri Medals awarded at the London and Paris Exhibitions for Excellence of Quality. 


J & P. COATS beg to call the attention of the Public to their Improved Best Sort 
@ Sswine Corton, which with the view of more fulling meeting the wants of Sewing Machines, they now make Siz 


ord in all lengths from No. 10 to 100 inclusive. 


The wi oman of this change will be more clearly understood when they state that in the TRADE, ordinary 
Soft Sewing Cotton, in all lengths, known as Siz Cord, is such to No. 40 only, being Four Cord from 42 to 70, and Three 


Cord above that number. 


WHOLESALE AGENT— 
WM. GILMOUR, 80, WOOD-STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


DUNN AND HEWHETIT’S 


COCOA AND MILK 


(Registered). 


PREPARED WITH NEWNHAM’S CONDENSED MILK. 
MANUFACTORY—LONDON. 


AKER and CRISP’S CHEAP SILKS, 


from 18s. 6d. to five guineas full dress. Patterns free. 
—198, Regent-street. 


APANESE SILKS, 18s. 6d. full dress.— 

BAKER and CRISP, 198, t-street, are now 

SELLING the most beantiful lot of JAPANESE SILKS 
ever seen, from 18s. 6d. full dress. Patterns free. 


RENCH GRENADINES and MUSLINS 
EXTRAORDINARY.—A bankrupt s stock of 16,000 
DRESSES, from 63d. yard (worth double) now on SALE at 
BAKER and CRISP’S, 198, Regent’s-street. Patterns free. 


HE UNIVERSAL MOURNING DE- 
PARTMENT at BAKER and CRISP’S, Regent- 
street, is so economically managed that ladies may save 25 
per cent. in all their pu , and have patterns sent free of 
the best selected stock for grade of mourning from 6d. 
per yard,—198, Regent-street, London. : 


[JHE NEW MUSLINS, Percales, Brilliants, 


Piques, and Dress Materials of every deseri 
tion from ‘3s. IId. a Sg Patterns free.—198, — 
street, London. 


(EASON 1871. —- ALFRED WEBB MILES’ 
well-known Establishment, 12, Brook-street, Hanover- 
square, is replete with all the NOVELTIES for GENTLE- 


The Marvellous and INCOMPARABLE World-famed 
16s. TROUSERS (origi by 2 maintain their repu- 
tation for superiority of cut, make, and material. 

ALFRED WEBB MILES’ ONLY ADDRESS is 
12, BROOK-ST., HANOVER-SQUARE. 
Where the system of Cash payment is strictly adhered to. 
The GUINEA WATEKPROOF OVERCOATS, 

All colours and sises, ready for immediate use. 
SPECIALITIES.—The £3 3s. Loch, Moor, and Mountain 
Travelling Suits, and 
SERVANTS’ LIVERLES. 
ESTABLISHED THIRTY YEARS. 


INE er. STRONG BEEF 


TEA at about 24d. a pint. 
ASK FOR LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT of 
MEAT, requiring Baron Liebig, the Inventor’s, Signature on 
every jar, being the only guarantee of genuineness. 


Lose HIGHLAND WHISKY. 


| OBE RIGHLAND WHISKY, 
pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“The Perfection of Whisky,” 
And unrivalled for Toddy. Of all Retailers. 
ORNE HIGHLAND WHISKY 
is a blend of the finest and purest Old Highland 


Whiskies. A pure, natural, and wholesome = an 
Sole Proprietors, GREENLEES B HERS, I, 


venience of from home, and are adopting the sarest 
means of tone to your constitution. Sold in Bags 
and Boxes Chemists and Druggists. Beware of imita- 


6 rer F 


PURE AERATED WATERS. 
ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS, 


Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, 
Lithia, and for GOUT, Lithia & Potass. 


423 BRANDED “Rk. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN,” 
1 bears trade mark. Sold everywhere, and 

of R. Ellis & Ruthin, North Wales. London 
— my -W. Best & Sons, Henrietta-street, Cavendish- 


ae 


WALKER’S NEEDLES (by authority), 

@ the “ Queen’s Own,” treble-pointed, with eyes, 
easy to thread, and Patent Ridges to open the Cloth, are the 
best Needles. Packets, Is. post free, of any dealer.—H. 
Walker is Patentee of the Penelope Crochets, and Maker of 
Needles for Point Lace, Embroidery, and Sewing Machines, 
Fish Hooks, Sea Reels, Hooks and Eyes, Pins, &c.—Alcester, 
and 47, Gresham-street, London. 


(pees GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
Table Glass of all Kinds. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad-st 


SAUCE.--LEA AND PERRINS. 


THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs, “ The only Good Sauce,” 


Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
nrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
and see the Names of — & PERRINS on all bottles 


Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and sold 
by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 


FRAGRANT SOAP. 


The celebrated UNITED SERVICE” TABLET is famed 
for its delightful fragrance and beneficial effect on the skin. 
Manufactured by 
J.C. & J, FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others, 


„ Use no other. See name on each tablet. 
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TO SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS AND 
HEADS OF FAMILIES. 


T. CLASS and the DESK (22,000 Vols. 


sold).—This original work consists of Two Series. 
e Old Testament contains 144 Prepared Lessons. The 
New Testament contains 120 Lessons, with 50 
Sunday-school Addresses. Both Series are equally applicable 
to the Class in schools, the Desk in addresses, and the Pulpit 
in regular discourses. Each Series is complete in One Vol., 
cloth bevelled, 3s. Post free. 


O ENGLAND (40,000 Copies sold) .—A 
Pictorial Museum, of , Ecclesiastical, ial, 
Municipal, and Popular Antiquities, from the 
Period to the Present Time. With nearly 3,000 Illustrations, 
including forty folio-sised Coloured Engravings. 1 
CHARLES KNIGHT, Esq. In Two Vols., handsome cl 
elegant, gilt, £2 ] 2s. . 


POSITION for Schools and Private Students. By 
the late WILLIAM Hunter, LL.D. In Four Parts. Part 
I. Treatment of Terms and of Proposition. Part II. Treat- 
ment of Modifications and of Sentences. Part III. Treat- 
ment of Argument and Persuasion. Part IV. Treatment of 
the qualities of Style, and of the different kinds of Com- 
position. 1 vol., cloth lettered, 18. 6d. 


James Sangster and Co., 31, Paternoster - row, and all 
Booksellers. 


AN YOU READ the GREEK TESTA- 
MENT? Brief Notes and Hints to Aid Beginners in 

their First Efforts, and to show that in a few weeks every 
Christian, male or female, may do so with ease and oo 
Neatly bound in cloth. By return of post for 18 stamps.— 
Address, M. A., 118, Offord-road, Arundel-square, London, N. 


\YTATIONERY, PRINTING, ACCOUNT 


BOOKS, and requisite for the ee ae 
Qualities and prices will compare adv 
house in the trade. The Forms and Account 
under “ The Companies’ Acts, 1862 and 1867,” kept in stock. 
Share Certificates Engraved and Printed. Official Seals 
Designed and Executed—ASH and FLINT, 49, Fieet- 
street, City, E.C., and opposite the Railway Stations, Lon- 
don-bridge, S. E. 


HORNIMAN’s TEA 


the Purest, Strongest, Cheapest, and Best. 
Prices, s.4d.—2s.8d.—8s.—8s.4d,48s.8d,[b. 


Genuine packets signed Hmm N 
Original Importers of the Pur: Tea, free from mineral powder, 

AGENTS ARE APPOINTED— 
2.53 


CHEMISTS, &c., in the COUNTRY 

2 —CONFECTIONERS in LONDON. 
AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS.—For 
more than a quarter of a century KAYE’S WORS.- 


DELL’S PILLS have stood the test of 2 and, 
despite many rivals, have surpassed them all. Acting directly 
on the blood, they strike at the very root of the disease, 
revivify the system, and in most cases effect an entire cure. 


Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medicines, 
at ls. Id., 2s. 9d., and 4s, 6d. per box. 


EURALGIA, TIC DOLOREUX, LUM- 
BAGO, SCIATICA, Rheumatism, Ear-ache, &c., &c., 
1 by Dr. GEE’S ANODYNE (Embrocation). Price 


9d. 
"HAIR REGENERATOR (Dr. GEE’S) is the Buse 


K INABAN’S . LI. WHISKY. 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit is the 
very CREAM of IRISH WHISKIES, in quality unrivalled, 
22 pure, and more wholesome than the finest Cognac 


randy. Note the words 
“KINAHAN’S LL. WHISKY” 


on Seal, Label, and Cork, 
New Wholesale , 6a, Great Tichfield-street, 


Oxford-street, W. 


‘DINNEFORD’S 
FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The best remedy for 
ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGES- 


TION ; and the best mild 8 for delicate constitutions, 
omy adapted for LADIES, CHILDREN, and IN- 


DINNEFORD AND CO., 
172, New Bond-street, London, and of all Chemists. 
CROSBY'S 


BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR. 
N 


N 


true remedy. 
SELECT TESTIMONIAL. 


otherwise 1 * for this disease,” 
to an strengt ing treatment for thi 
* lici t i 1 ° 


known Restorer of Hair after illness, prevents it off 

or turning Grey. No Leap or other injurious i t. 

Price 2s. 6d.— Agent, T. BARTON, 269, Strand, London. 
RUPTURES, 


BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
H iTh& MO O-M ALS. PATER E 
LEVE uiring uo ing ro 
the body, is recommended for following peculrities and 
A : ; . Perfect free- 
dom from liability to chafe or excoriate; 3rd. It may be worn 
with equal comfort in any position of the body, by night or 
day; 4th. It admits of every kind of exercise out the 


slightest inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly con- 
ed from observation. 


fied approbation; and we 23 advise the use 

all those who stand in need of protection, which they 
cannot 80 fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain from any 
other apparatus or truss as from that which we have the 
highest satisfaction in thus recommending.”—Ohurch and 
State Gazette. 


College, Surgeon to King’s College Hos 
Guth, E 5 Surgeon Sas Royal Westminster 
mic Hospital; W. Bowman, Esq., F. R. S., 

to King's College Hospital; 1. Callaway, 
828 to Guy N W. Coulson, Eaq., F. R. 8. 


liam * Esq., F. R. S., Professor of gu in King's 
Ophthal- 


F. R. C. S., Surgeon to ; W. J, 
Esq,., n-in-Chief to the | tan 
Aston Key, Esq., Surgeon to Prince Albert; Robert 


Esq., F. N. S8; James Luke, Esq., Surgeon to the London 
Truss Society; Erasmus Wilson, Esq., F. R. S.; and many 


others. 
A Deseriptive Circular may be had and the Truss 
(which cannot fail to fit) pa fone Bg on send- 
ing the ci of the body, two inches the hips, 


to the ‘ 
Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 

« Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 218., 268, 6d., and 318. 6d, 
Postage, Is. 

Prise of a Double Truss, 318. 6d., 428., and 52s. 6d. 
Postage, Is. 8d. 

Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. 52s. P 1s. 10d. 

Post Office Orders to be . to John White, Post 

iccadilly. 

Office, Piccadilly. W PATENT , 


—The material of which these are — vecom- 
mended by the Faculty as being e and com- 
pressible, and th kt est invention for efficient 
manent support ix all cases of WEAKNESS | e 
the LEGS, pace ortega oes — — , 2 
ight in texture, : drawn. 
at lines cone Price a 6d., 78. Gd., 10s., and 
16s. each. Postage Gd. 


John White, Manufactures, 228, Piceadilly, London, I 


HE THEORY and PRACTICE of COM- 


“We do not hesitate to give to this invention our r 


Recommended by the following eminent Surgeons: — Wil. 


Eeq., aad 


ELAZrIü stockings KNEE-CAPS, 40. 
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NEW WORKS ON MISSIONS. 


7 — ws 


A Life's Labours in South Africa. The Story 
of the Life-work of Robert Moffat, Apostle to the 
Bechuana Tribes. With Photograph Portrait of Mr. 
Moffat. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“ We reckoned it a high honour to the hand of Robert 
Moffat. He is one of the princes of our Israel. The present 
Story is not at all the same as that which we all read in our 
boyhood, but is quite a distinct affair. It ought to have an 
incomparably large circulation. We had far rather be Moffat 
than the King of Prussia. A crown of glory awaits him, 
beside which the Imperial diadem of Germany shrinks into 
contempt.”—Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, in Sword and Trowel.” 


“The Land of Charity: A Descriptive 
Account of Travancore and its * 1 with Especial 
Reference to Missionary Labour. Rev. SAMUEL 
MArzER. Illustrated with Map — numerous En- 
gravings. Crown 8vo, 6s. ; 

“A work full of suggestive facts, told with much simplicity, 
and ore with encouragement.”—Sunday-school Teacher. 

o U and careful account of the country of Travancore. 
It is really a kind of handbook to the people, the lan ; 
the worship, and the national history of that part of India. 
British and Foreign Evangelical Review. 


The Pioneers: A Narrative of Facts con- 
nected with Early Christian Missions in Bengal. By 
Rev. Grorce Cocerty. Illustrated with Engravings 

i; and Photo-Medallion Portraits of Henry Martyn, Bishop 
Heber, Bishop Wilson; Drs. Carey, Duff, Marshman; 
Rev. Messrs. Townley, Lacroix, Ward, Ke. Crown 
Zvo, 6s. 

“This narrative of ‘Facts’ isa most valuable addition to 
misaio literature. From the first page to the last the 
reader will follow Mr. Gogerly’s graphic narrative with 
interest and profit.”—Our Own Fireside. a 

“We are at a loss to know how to make selections from 
this engaging book. It is worthy of finding place beside 
Williams’s ‘Missionary Enterprises,’ Livingstone’s Re- 
searches in South Africa,’ and Ellis’s ‘Martyr Church in 
Madagascar,’”—Literary World. 


The. Martyr Church of Madagascar. A 
r Record of the Triumph of Christianity in that Island. 
Rev, Witttam Ets. With Engravings from 

Photographs taken in Madagascar, Third ‘Thousand, 
crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
„One of the most interesting and thrilling narratives of 
modern Church history.”—Sunday Magasine. 
“ A history which surpasses in interest any other in the 
Church since the early — of Christianity under the 
Roman emperors.” —Evangeli ine. 


a 
The Dawn of Light: a Story of the Zenana 
Mission in India. By Mary E. Lesxiz. New Edition 
price 2s., cloth. 

“ hic and touching picture of the life and position 
o Hino women, and ote i h which 4 better hope is 
wning u their darkness.”—Christian Advo- 

cate —7 — * 


Fruits of Toil in the London Missi 


Society. Illustrated with Maps and Sketches, Crown 
4to, 6s., cloth. 5 


Nineteen Years in Polynesia. Missionary 
Life, Travels, and Researches in the Islands of the 
Pacific. By Rev. GOR Turner, D. D. Second 
Thousand, 8vo, with Map and Illustrations, 12s., cloth. 


“One of the best of our missionary books.”—Noncon- 
formist. 


Missions in Western Polynesia. By Rev 
A. W. Murray. With Map and Illustrations, 8vo 
10s. 6d.. cloth. 

“Mr. Murray’s details would be regarded as a missionary 
romance but for the ted histories of the wonderful 
results of Polynesian missions.”—Sydney Morning Herald. 


Account of the Character, Social Customs, 3 


Agencies, Obstacl 
Results, and Prospects of Indian Missions, By Rev. E. 
Sronnow. Fecp., ls. 6d., cloth 


Without exception the most truthful hook on Indian 


| we have ever met.”—Calcutta + a 
The Eastern Lily Gathered: a Memoir of 


Shoondore 
Fer 
: e same Author. ition. mo, 
ls. 6d., cloth. : 


Mission Life in the Islands of the Pacifit: 
a Narrative of the Life and Labours of Aaron Busacott, 
Missionary to the South Seas, the Friend and Companion 
of John Williams. Crown 8vo, with Portrait and 
Engravings, 6s., cloth. : 

Maritime and Christian Missions 

considered in their Mutual Relations: comprehendin 

the of India, America, and Polynesia; wit 

. bege Vitae, O70, with many 

AMPBELL, D.D. ume, 8yo, with man 

Engravings, price 58., clotdz. . 


|UNABRIDGED SHILLING EDITIONS. 
1. 


A Narrative of Mies me * - in 
Wows Lande, with Engravings 
and Introduction by the late Rev. Dr. Trpman. Sixty. 
sixth Thousand. §8vo, price ls. 


Labours and Scenes in Southern 
AFRICA. By Rev. Ropert Morrat. Unabridged 
Edition, with Engravings and Portrait. Thirtieth 


Thousand. Price 18. | 
The Book for Every Land: Reminiscences of 
Labour and Adventure in Russia and the 


North of Europe. By J. Paterson, D.D. Edited by 
W. L. ALIXXAN DER, D.D., Edinburgh. Post 8vo, 2s. 6d., 


The Secret of Power: Thoughts for Christian 


Workers. By Rev. A „Man- 
fiw * wag FY MACLAREN 


London : 
JOHN SNOW and CO,, 8 Paternoster- row. 


a Hindoo Lady. With Observa- | 


) 


“PSALMS AND HYMNS.” 


— 


CONTAINING 
ONE THOUSAND HYMNS. 
For Private, Social, and Public Worship, carefully and recently selected. 


Upwards of Two Thousand Four Hundred Pounds have been i 
pwards Han een distributed by grants to 


Applications to participate in the bs tow — —— Br 4 1 trustees Highs Bos 74 March. Address the Rev. J. T. 
, Tresillian Lewisham road, E. C. 


SPECIAL NOTICH.—The New Cloth Binding of all the Editions is strong and handsome, a great improvenient 
and much admired. No advance in prices. Cheapest edition, ONE SHILLING only. , 


“P3ZALMS and HYMNS” is now used by Churches in India, Australia, New Zealand, the United States and Canada 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“The arrangement of the hymns is excellent, and the subjects are sufficiently varied to fit the volume in an eminent 
degree for public, social, and private worship.“ Eclectic Review. he 
„We recommend the book on its intrinsic merits. We cannot avoid thinking that it is destined to take first rank 


among our churches.”—Primitive Church Magazine. 


The arrangement is particularly excellent, and the range of topics extensive. 
collected the best materials for praise-worship which our language yet affords.—Freeman. 


. The Editors have laboriously 


We have been glad to receive from the Publishers a copy of a New Edition of this, one of the best hymu-books with 
which we are acquainted. Devotional feeling and good taste have controlled the selection.”—Nonconformist. 0 
The volume is every way worthy of the great community for whose service it has been specially prepared. — British 


Standard. 


K— 


This Hymn-book may be had in seven different sizes and every variety of binding at very moderate prices. The cheapest 
edition may be had at ONE SHILLING. Undenominational title-pages if required. 


Published for the Trustees by J. HADDON and Co., Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
Specimen copies will be forwarded on receipt of the amount in postage-stamps or P.O. order. Prospectuses, with full 


particulars, sent on application. 


Budge-row Chambers, E.C. 


JOHN TEMPLETON, Secretary. 


NEW SERIES OF MR. FROUDE’S ESSAYS. 
Now ready, in One Volume, 8vo, price 12s., cloth, 


HORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS, 


Second Series. By James ANTHONY FrovupeE, M. A., 
late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, in 2 vols., 8vo, 30s., 


Y EXPERIENCES of the WAR 

between FRANCE and GERMANY, By Arcui- 

BALD Forses, one of the Special Correspondents of the 
“ Daily News.” 


Hurst and Blackett, 13, Great Marlborough-st. 


NEW WORK ON CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES BY 
THE REV. ALBERT BARNES. 


Just published, post 8vo, cloth, 58. 6d., 


HE EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY 
in the NINETEENTH CENTURY. By A.LBErt 
BARNES, Author of Notes on the New Testament,” &c. 

“Treats his subject in a clear, attractive, popular manner, 
candidly confessing difficulties while such exist, yet carryi 
the reader forward by the almost irresistible power of his 
reasoning to the most decided conviction.” British Quarterly 
Review. . 

“These topics are handled with the skill of a master.”— 
Evangelical Christendom. 

“A reall 2 and valuable book on the subject of which 
it treats. e style in which Mr. Barnes writes is lively, 
vigorous, and interesting.”—British and Foreigu Evangelical 
Review. pitas 

London: Blackie and Son, 44, Paternoster-row. 


This day, price 2d., 


5 ON CREDO”: a Prospectus of the 
Ancient and Modern Firm of NERO, JULIAN, 
BRADAWL, and COMPANY (Limited), 
* an 4 the M 
. The Present Prospects of t om ° 
3. A Review of Past Successes. wad 
4. Plans for Future Operations. 


London: Houlston and Sons, 65, Paternoster-row. 


—_—_— 


HOW READEST THOU? 


I. HE STUDY of the BIBLE. By 


Henry Dunn. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 
extra boards, 3s.6¢d. 


II. THE KINGDOM of GOD the KING- 


DOM of the RESURRECTION. By Henry: 


Dunn. 8vo, 4s. 6d 3 


III. WHAT SAITH THE SCRIPTURE? 
Three reprinted Essays on Election, Eternal 
Punishment, and Promised Restoration. By HENRY 
DuNN. 8vo, boards, 2s. 


IV. SUNDAY MORNING. Published 
Monthly. Price 3d. : 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., and all Booksellers. 


DUCATIONAL WORKS 
By Dr. WILLIAM Davis, B.A. (Univ. Lond.). 

“The very best books ever issued.“ — Patriot. 

- “We have examined with some care this set of books, and 
can cordially recommend them.”—Morning Star. 

“We have already noticed these works separately as they 
appeared; and in placing them together here, we desire to 
draw the attention of teachers to a remarkably cheap, well- 
8 and practical set of school books.“ — Educational 
mes. 

(I.) THE BOOK of POETRY for SCHOOLS and 
FAMILIES. Cloth, ls. 

(2.) THE COMPLETE ENGLISH SPELLING and 
DICTATION BOOK. Cloth, Is. 6d. 

(8.) THE COMPLETE BOOK of ARITHMETICAL 
EXAMPLES. Cloth, 1s, 4d. 

(4.) ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES in TWO PARTS. 
Cloth, 8d. each. 

(5.) THE JUNIOR ARITHMETIC. Cloth back, 6d. 

(6.) ae ot eee ARITHMETIC in FOUR PARTS. 


4% THE COMPLETE GRADE ARITHMETIC. Cloth 
(8.) THE MEMORY WORK of ARITHMETIC. Cloth 


(9.) THE FIRST SIX BOOKS of EUCLID. Cloth, 1s 
Full pros of Dr. Davis’s various Works may be had 
ellington-park, Bristol. 


. eek Das ta through all 
Bookseller in the United Kingdom and the Colonies, 


1 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, 
ALPH the HEIR. By Anrnony 


TnolLorz. 3 vols. 
“ A very interesting novel.“ Times. 


THE NEXT GENERATION. By Jon 


Francis Maul, M. P. 8 vols. 
“ Very pleasant and amusing reading.“ — Echo. 


JAMES GORDON’S WIFE. 83 vols. 


RESTORED. By the Author of “Son and 
Heir.” 3 vols. [May 26. 


Hurst and Blackett, 13, Great Marlborough-st. 


Now ready, 12th Thousand, 18. 6d., 


NILCHER’S MELODIES for FOUT H. 


Sixty Songs for Two, Three, and Four equal Voices. 
Arranged by F. S. Sorrr. 


“One of the best publications of its kind.”—Athenseum. 
Novello, Ewer, and Co., and Simpkin and Co. 


J 122 8vo, cloth, with Twenty beautifully- coloured 
-page Illustrations, and numerous Diagrams, 10s. 6d., 


STRONOMY roa ne and impo for gener il 


reading, with numerous new and iin t discoveries 
in Spectrum ysis, &c., &c., by J. A. S. RoLLwWVN. 


London: William Tegg, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


* 


THE SUPERNATURAL—ITS SOURCES AND | 
' OPERATIONS. | 
Price, with Index, 3s. ; 
AN THE DIVINE PROVIDENCE. By 
Brief atise of 


EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. A 
Divine Polity and Spiritual Ethics. The aim of thip book is 
ssert eternal Provi 


to “A 


| And justify the ways of God to man.” 

It presents a clear and thoroughly reasoned 
sources and causes of the Divine spiritual-moral law; 
throughout a spirit of true piety and profound 
abounds in views and illustrations of religious truths; 
by singular er v and beauty. A few opinions and? 
ments occur which may, on a first sal, excite 

unaccustomed to forms of thonght so abstruse: but, 
alter due reflection, they will all be found in harmony with 
the Author’s sublime Christian thesis. 


the 


— 


TRUTH OF DOCTRINE AND INNOCENCY OF LIFE. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


THE FOUR PRIMARY DOCTRINES of 
, the NEW JERUSALEM seen by ST. JOHN (Rev. 
xxi. 1, 2, 3, 5); namely, the Doctrine concerning 

I. The Lord III. Faith. 

II. The Sacred Scriptures. IV. Life. 


By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 
The above Treatises present, in a brief form, a fourfold rule 
and criterion of Christian ine and Practice, in which the 


essential truths of Faith and laws of Holy Living are clearly 
and simply set forth. Important questions, on 


which the most divergent opinions il in 
profoundly yey and laid 0 to the attentive 
a truly rational light, derived, by just in 

Word of God itself. The 


state explicitly the genuine faith of the 

Church, in a form suited to the urgent e 

the present Age. ‘ 
London: James Speirs, 36, Bloomsbury-street, we. 


al 


Published Marz, at No. 18, Bouverie-strect, 
4 Printed by Boomer — , 
Office Court, Fleet-street, London.— Thursday, May 1%, 


